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INTliODUCTION/ 

pePmSonts of the stopy. 

L IflSTOlMOAU 
(a) Chrisf.h(7(s. 

PiCiiARD T. (1189-1 lOD), siiniainotl Caair-de-Lion, or the Lioii- 
Ijrarted, on a,«<;onfit of liis bravery, was tlte son of Henry II, 
a,n4l F;nec«‘e<ltal Isis fatlier aa Ki?!g of England, J.hike of 
iNorinaTuly, Ooimt of Anjou, Maine, ainl Poitou, etc. In 
rAsneefc French nosseasion.s he ^vaa vassal to 

PisiLU* IL (IMiiiij) Augustus), King of Fra, nee, 1180, ^vlio 
hastened liome from the Ousado and encouraged PielianFs 
lu'other and his oilier enemies, to revolt against the 

Piiig of Fngljinii, 

ii3':oi'on!>, Arciiduke of Austria, took ididiai^d prisoner as lie 
pjouod tlirougli Austria on his returu from the Crusade 
(1193), -viiou ho was discovered, as ilio story goes, by the 
singing of his mliistiel IJlondel. 

hJoNiiAO OF MoNTFuariAi’, or Monts nail AT, was a prince of one 
of th(4 srna.li statos into wdiieh Italy was at this time divided, 
lie wjts also r^shiee of Tyre, whi<;h he bra,vely defended 
again;’*! iln* Tmivs bef(»n* the arrival of the other Cnisaders. 
lb* wuM noini/fub'ti King of denKsnhuu, on Bichard’s retire- 
nund* from Fak'stJtn*, but was almost iiiunpdin,tely afterwards 
n n 'Nin;it,»*d, as it was sometinn;H thmiglit, by Richard’s 
hist igiition. 

tliURs Amaiuo', th*i (Jrand Master of the Templars, The 
Order of Knights I'emplars was louiided at tin* time of the* 
First <?nis;ide. The Templa^’w luaile Uie usual vows of 
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monies^ not to marry, to have all tin’ ngs in common, and to 
obey their chief, the G rand Master, w i th out question i . Tl i i^y 
also pledged themselves as soldiers to defend the Temple or 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Take other monks, tliey 
soon became rich and worldly, and even had oi 

establisliing a separate state of their own in .Palestine, 
The death of the Grand Master, as related in The Talish^ny 
is not historical, though Salad in did kill another iraiifmiji 
a similar way. 

David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother and heir of ^Yil!i^lnl the 
Lion, King of Scotland, called SSV> Keimeth^tJfe Kjiipht of 
ike Leopard^ llirougliout the story, was aetiudly prt»si'nt- at 
the Crusade, and had many extraordinary ativent nI■t‘^5, b»*!iig 
sold as a slave, etc,, on liis w^ay .home. 

S\n Thomas dk Vaux, the Lord of Gii;;huKl, a faithful aiai 
attached follower of King IHclru-d. 

William, Archbishop of Tyre, }>reaelied the dhinl < 'lar^ade, and 
induced Richard and the other sovereigns to tnk(j the i Irosa. 

Blondel, the Minstreh 

Bkrengaria, sister of Sancho, King of Navarrts and wife of 
Richard I., was married at Cyprus, wddcli had l»ta*n con- 
quered by Richard on his way to Pfilestine. A rtorm 
separated her ship from that of her husband on tlie ndairn 
from the Crusade. She survived him for years, and died 
at a convent at Mans, never iiaving set foot in Kngiand, 

(i) MakomekvL 

Salabin (Salah-cd-deen), the Sultan of the Tmhs, wlmse 
dominion extended over the greater part of Asia Minor, 
including Paleatine, as Nvell as over Arabia and Hgy [d. il<* 
is called ‘Sheerkolif’ (in intr(»dncing himself to Sir Kenneth), 
‘Ilderim ’ (by the monk, Tlieodoric;), ‘ Adonhect, /;7 /lakitfi^ 
( sa the d(»ctor)* when diagui.sed as a doctor. I \ is gtuuu'oHity 
and admiration for Pichard are truly described, tlum^dj his 
brother, '!iIalek-cd-AfdaI,^ had more personal intercourse 
wnth the TCing of England, and it was ^ one time proposeti 
that tlie young son of ‘ Malek ’ should marry Joan of Sicily, 
sister of Itichard I. 
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IT. Not Historical. 

Thkodohic, tlie hermit of Engaddi. 

NegtabanuSj the Dwarf. 

Edith PLA^iTAaEiTET, who stands for the Sloan of Sicily’ of 
rerJ history. 

Tiles Ladies Oaltsta and Elouise, attending on Queen 
Berengaria. 

Roswal, Sir Ivenneth’s hound. 

Note L TfiE Crcsades. 

The Orusades, or Wars of tlie Crus^;, were waged by the 
(Jliri.stians of Europe agaijist the TurkSj for the recovery of 
Jerusalem and the Chiii'ch of the iJnly Sepulchre, ’which had 
been built over the supposed tomb of Jesus Ciirist. The Turks 
wore Mahometans, or followers tJ Mahrunet, an Aral), who 
was born at Mecca, a.d. 569. He tauglit the Arabs to give up 
their former 'worship of many gods, and to believe in one Allah 
(Arabic- God) and in Mahomet liis Prophet^ to whuin the true 
religion had lieen revealetl. "Mahometanism spread over a 
great part of the East, and the Arabs, under its iniluenco, 
con(|uered the Son them aijd Eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and wore then in their turn comjuered by the Turks, 
who had also become Mahometans. The Turks ill-treated the 
Christian pilgrims to tiie Holy Sepulchre, and a monk, called 
Peter the Hermit, came to Europe and stiired up the enthu- 
siasm of all the Christian nations against them. Those who 
pledged themselves to the Ilol)^ War ‘ took the CVoss/ Le, 
wore a cro.ss, generally of a red colour, upon their shoulders, as 
a sign of love among all Oliristiau soldiers and of willingness to 
endure all things for the sake of regaining Jerusalem. The 
First Ormtde (1095) resulfed in the establishment of a Cliristian 
king and kingdom at Jeru-salem, but in 1187 Jerusalem was 
recom^iiered by the Turks under their great ShRan, Saladin. 

The TIdrd Crmmle (ll?sdAVM\ which is th^ subject of The 
Talkman^ was tiieii undertaken, bift in spite of Bichard I/'s 
brilliant exploits, it failed, owing to the disagreement of the 
Christian >rinces among themselves. 
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Kote IL CniVxVLiiY. 

The customs of chivalry, or knighthood, are frequently 
alluded to in The Talisinan. Every brave soldier might become 
a knight^ as a reward for some feat of arms. But young 
men of good famil}' were knhjhted in any case Vv^hen tliey 
arrived at a suitable age, and had passed tlirtmgh pre^’ous 
training as -pages^ or attendants on the ladies of a liouseih)id, 
and esqxiio'es, or personal attendants on knights. After spend- 
ing a whole night in watching over their armour and praying 
in some church, they received their knighthood the next day 
by being duhhed or struck on the shoulder by some otlier 
knight. The distinctive parts of the knight’s dress were the 
helt.^ to which the sword was hung, and the spurs., for tliey 
always fought on horseback. Hence, ‘ io ’win spurs ’ means to 
do some deed worthy of knighthood. All kniglits were con- 
sidered gentlemen and equals of one another. If one otiended 
another, the oliended person threw down his gauntlet, or mailed 
glove, and ofiered to fight the other in single combat. The 
victor in the combat was considered to have ])rove<l tl;e 
justice of his cause. The space within whitb they fought 
was enclosed within barriers called lists, and the fight itself 
was called a toxirname’nt. Several knights or pairs of knights 
fighting in a tournament formed a melee or crowd. Every knight 
chose a lady for whose sake he performed his decoir, or duty, and 
whose colours he wore in battle. The lady was generally one 
whom he hoped to marry, but she might be a queen or great 
lady above him in rank, and yet would consider herself lionoured 
by his attentions, and would bestow upon him s</me gmnion or 
reward, such as the roses that Edith dropped in the chapeJ. 
The adventures of knights and ladies were sung to the harp by 
minstrels called Minnesingers in Germany, and troubadours or 
troureres in France. The minstrels comjioscd the words as well 
as the music, and sometimes iiiveuted both on tlie spur of the 
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CHAi'Tiil: I. 

Tiffi buniiijy sjiLii ui S, ‘ AUt iilii 1. llUt* Vt?t i.ir-ttllFlS'-i iliS 
hightiSi. ijoiiit in iiuiizon, when a kuighl oi ihe 
Eed Crob.<, who iuid hiiS diziHUi Xurtiieni 
and ]ome!j tiie bust ut the OniynderK in Pulectiue, 
\va» pacing 3lo\vl\ along the sandy Jescris \s‘hicli lie 
in the vicinity of the l^ead Sea. The dress of rhe 
rider, aiid the uceoulreinenis oi his lioj’se, were 
peculiarly uniit for the traveller iu such a country. 

A coat of linked mail, with luug slee\^es, plateil 
gauntlets, and a steel breastplate, had not been lO 
esteemed a suitieient weight of armour: there was 
also Ids triangular shield suspended roiinci his neck, and 
his barre<l hehaet of steel, over which he had a hood 
anti collar of mail, which was drawn around the 
warrior’s shoulders and throat, and filled up the 
vacancy between the hauberk and the lieadpiece. 
His louver limbs were sheathed, like, his body, in 
flexible mail, securing the legs and thigljs, while the 
feet rested in pl&ted shoes, whidi corresponded with 
tlib gauntlets. A lung broad, straight-shaped, double- 28 
edged falchion, with a handle forme*d like a cross 
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corresponded with a stout poniard on the other side. 
The knight also bore, secured to his saddle, with one 
end resting on his stirrup, the long steel -headed lance, 
his own proper weapon, which, as he rode, projected 
backwards, and displayed its little .pennoncclle. To 
this cumbrous equipment must be added a snrcoat of 
embroidered cloth, much frayed and worn* which .was 
thus far useful, that it excluded the burning ray?: of 
the sun from the armour, which they would otherwise 
10 have rendered intolerable to the wearer. The surcoat 
bore, in several places, the arms of the owmer, although 
much defaced. These seemed to be a coneh.ant 
leopard, with the motto, “I sleep — wake me ncd.” 
An outline of the same device might be traced on his 
shield, though many a blow had almost effaced the 
painting. 

Tlie accoutrements of the horse wore scarcely less 
massive and unwieldy than those of the rider. The 
animal had a heavy saddle plated wdth steel, uniting 
•ioin front with a species of breastplate, and bcdiind 
with defensive armour made to cover the loins. 
Then there was a steel axe, or hammer, calle<l a 
mace-of-arms, which hung to the sadJlehow ; the 
reins were secured by chain-work, and the front-stall 
of the bridle was a steel plate, with apertures for the 
eyes and nostrils, having in the midst a short sharp 
pike, projecting from the forehead of the horse like 
the horn of the fabulous unicorn. 

But habit had made the endurance of this Ifxid of 
30 panoply a second nature, both to the knight and his 
gallant charger. Nature had, howdVer, her demands 
for refreshment and repose, even on the iron frafhe 
and -patient di^JOsition of the Knight of the Sleepuig 
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Leopard; and at noon, when the Dead Sea lay at 
some distance on his right, he joyfully hailed the 
sight of two or three palm trees, which arose beside 
the well which was assiiined for his midday station. 

As he eontinned to fix liis eyes attentively on the 
yet oLstant cluster of palm-trees, it seemed to liim as 
if some object was mowing among them. The distant 
forjo separated itseK from the trees, which partly hid 
its motions, and advanced towards the knight with a 
speed which soon showed a mounted horseman, whom lO 
his turban, long spear, and green caftan floating in the 
wind, on his nearer approach, showed to be a Saracen 
cavalier. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an 
Arab horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs 
and the inliection of his body than by any use of the 
reins, which hung loose in his left hand ; so that he 
was enabled to wield the light round buckler of the 
skin of the rhinoceros, ornamented with silver loops, 
which he wore on Iris arm, swinging it as if he meant 20 
to oppose its slender circle to the formidable thrust of 
the Western lance. His own long spear was not 
couched or levelled like that of his antagonist, but 
grasped by the middle with Ms right hand, and 
brandished at arm’s length above his head. As the 
cavalier approached Ms enemy at full career, he 
seemed to expect that the Knight of the Leopard 
should put his horse to the gallop to encounter him. 
But the Christian knight, well acquainted with the 
customs of Eastern warriors, did not m^n to exhaust 30 
his good horse by any unnecessary exertion ; and, on 
the contrary, made a dead halt, confident that if the 
enfemy advanced to the actual shock, his own weight 
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and that of his powerful charger, would give hiui 
sufficient advantage, without the additional mouienLinn 
of rapid motion. The Saracen cavalier, when fio had 
£ipproached towards the Christian within twice the 
length of his lance, wheeled his steed to the loft with 
inimitable dexterity, and rode twice around his 
antagonist, who, turning without quitting his groimti, 
and presenting his front constantly to his eisc'iy, 
jfnjstiaied his attempts to attack him on sin unguju'<i(‘ii 
10 point ; so that the Saracen, wheeling his horse, was 
fain to retreat to the distance of a hundred yards, A 
second time and a third he approached in the .same 
manner, when the Christian knight suddenly seiso'.l 
the mace which hung at his '’acldlebow, and, with a 
strong hand and unerring aim, hiirled it tigainst Ibe 
head ‘of the Emir, for such and not Jess his emu,uy 
appeared. The Saracen was just aware of thi' fur" 
tnidable missile in time to interpose his light huckhu' 
betwixt the mace and his head ; hut the violence of 
^ the blow forced the buckler down on his tnrixiu, ami 
the Saracen was beaten from his h()r.se. ifre tin* 
Christian could avail himself of this inishiqj, his 
nimble foeman sprang from the ground, and, calling 
on his steed, which instantly returned to his side, he 
leaped into his seat without touching the stirrsip. 
Rut the Knight of the Tjeopard ha<l in the meanwliile 
recovered his mace, and the Kasteru cavalier scmnecl 
to Keep cautiously out of reach of that weapon, 
while he showed his purpose of waging a dislnnl. 
30 warfare with missile weapons of his own. Planting 
his long spear in the sand at a drstaiuie from the 
scene of combat, he stomg, with grea<iacwr*ft,‘"a short 
J 22 W,. which he 'carried at his back, and vuttintr his 
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horse to the gallop, once more described two c-r three 
circles of -i wider extent tba): formerly, in the ouurse 
of whicii he discharged sbc arrows at the (Jiiristiaii 
with such unerring sJcill that the goodness of his 
harness alone sa.ved him from being wounded iu as 
many places. I'be seventh sliaft apparently fuiiud u k-ss 
perfect part of the armour, and the Ohrisliaii dropped 
heaivii)’ from his hoise. But what was the surprise 
of the Saracen, v.lten, disuiountiiig to examine the 
condition of his prostrrde enemy, he found hiiuMe!l' W 
suddenly within the grasp of the European, who had 
had recotirse to this artifice to bring his enemy within 
his reach ! Eren in this deadly grapple, the Saracen 
was saved b}- his agility and presence of mind. He 
unloosed the sword-belt, in which the Knight of tlie 
T.eopard had fixed his hold, and, thus eluding his fatal 
grasp, mounted his horse, which seemed to watch his 
motions with the intelligence of a human being, and 
again rode off. But iu the last encounter the Saracen 
had lost his sword and his quiver of arrow's, both of which 20 
were attached to the girdle, w'hich he was obligeii to 
abandon. He had also lost his turban in the stnigglu. 
'Phese disadvantages seemed tqjnciiue ..the. Moslem to 
a truca. He approaclied the Chi’istian with his right 
hand extended, but no longer in a menacing attitude. 

“ There is trace betwixt our nations,” he said, in the 
Lingua Eranea commonly used for the purpose of com- 
munication with the Crusaders ; ” wherefore should 
there, be war betwixt thee and me? — Let there be 
peace betwixt us.” so 

“ I am well contented,” answered he of the Couchant 
Leopard ; “ but wliat security dost thou oiler that thou 
wilt observe tlie truce ?” 
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“ The word of a folio’, ver of the Prophet was never 
broken,” answered the luuir. “ It is thou, brave 
Nazarene, from whom I should demand security, did I 
not know that treason seldom dwells with courage.” 

The Crusader felt that the confidence of the 
Moslem made him ashamed of his ov/n doubts. 

“ By the cross of my sword,” he said, laying his 
hand on the weapon as he spoke, “ I wdll bo true com- 
panion to thee, Saracen, wliile our fortune wills that 
10 we remain in company together.” 

“By Mohammed, Prophet of God, and by Allali, 
God of the Prophet,” replied his late foeman, “ there 
is not treachery in my heart towards thee. And now 
wend we to yonder fountain, for the hour of rest i.s at 
hand, and the stream had hardly touchetl my lip wlien 
I was called to battle by thy approach.” 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopard yielded a 
ready and courteous assent; and the late foes, without 
an angry look or gesture of doubt, rode side b}’ side to 
20 the little cluster of palm-trees. 


CHAPTEE 11. 

Tub Christian and Saracen rode at a slow pace towards 
the fountain of palm-trees, to which the Knight of the 
Couchaift Leopard had been tending. The loose soil 
bti -^hich he trod so much augmented the distress of 
30 the Christian’s horse, heavily loaded by his own 
armour and* the weight of his rider, that the latter 
jumped from his saddle, and led his charter along tlic 
deep, dust of tho loamy soil. 
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“ You are right," said the Saracen ; “ your strong 
horse deserves your care ; but what do you in the 
desert with an animal which sinks over the I'etloek at 
every step ? ” 

“ Thou speakest rightly, Saracen,” said the Christian 
knight — “ rightly, according to thy knowledge and 
observation. But my good horse hath ere now borne 
me, in mine own land, over as wide a lake as thou 
seest yonder spread out behind us, yet not wet one 
hair above his hoof.” 10 

The Saracen looked at him with snrurise. 

X 

“ It is justly spoken,” he said, instantly co mposing 
himself to his usu al serene. gravity, — “ list to a Prank, 
and hoar a fable.” 

“ Thou art not courteous, misbeliever,” replied the 
Crusader, “to doubt the word of a dubbed knight. 
Thinkest thou I tell thee an untruth wdien I say, 
that I, one of five hundred horsemen, armed in com- 
plete niiiil, have ridden — ay, and ridden for miles, 
upon water as solid as the crystal, and ten times less 20 
brittle ? ” 

The Saracen looked on him with some attention, 
as if to discover in what sense he was to understand 
words which, to him, must have appeared either to 
contain aometliing of mystery or of imp ositio n. 

“ You are,” he said, “ of a nation that loves to laugh, 
and you make sport with yourselves, and with others, 
by telling what is impossible, and reporting what 
‘never chanced.” 

“ In talking to thee of what thou canst not compre- 3C 
head, I have,” said the knight, “ even in speaking most 
sip'ple truth, fully i ncurred the character of a hrag- 
gaik in thy eyes ; so, I pray you, let my words pass.” 
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They had now arriverl afc the knot of pahu-tiees, 
and the fountain which welled out from beneath their 
shade in sparkling profusion. 

In this delightful spot the two warriors halted, and 
each, after his own fashion, proceeded to relieve his 
horse from saddle, hit, and rein, and permitted the 
animals to drink at the basin ere they refreshed 
themselves from the fountain head, which arose under 
the vault. 

10 The champions formed a striking contrast to each 
other in person and features, and might have foi’med 
no inaccurate representatives of their different nations. 
The Erank seemed a powerful juau, with ligbt-lirown 
hair, which, on the removal of his helmet, was seen 
to curl thick and profusely over his head. His 
features had acquired, from the hot climnfe, a hue 
much dai'ker than those parts of his neck which wore 
less frequently exposed to view, or than was warranted 
by his full and well-opened blue eye, the colour of his 

‘20 hair, and of the moustaches which thickly shaded his 
upper lip, while his chin was carefully diveste d of 
beard, after the N'orman fashion. His nose was 
Grecian and well-formed; his mouth rather large in 
proportion, but filled with .wiellr.sejb, strong, and beauti- 
fully white teeth ; his head small, and set upon the 
neck with much grace. .His age could not exceed 
thirty. His form was tall, powerful, and athletic, 
like that of a man whose strength might, in later life, 
become unwicld vi but which was hitherto united with 

30 Ughtness aird/activity. His hands, when ho withdrew 
the mailed gloves, were long, fair, and well propor- 
tioned; the wrist-bones peculiarly large and strong; 
and the arms remarkably well shaped and brawny. 
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The Saniceii Siulr foi'ined a marked aud striking 
contrast \vnth fciie Western Crusadei. His stature 
was indeed atiore the mkldie size, but he was at least 
three inches shorter than tliC European, whose size 
approached the. gigantic. His slernier limbs and long 
spare hands and arms, though well proportioned to 
his person and .suited to the style of his countenance, 
did not._Bfc-Jxrsi - aspect prcmiise the display of vigoup 
and alflstieity whieli the Ejuir had lately exhibited. 
Hut, on looking more closely, his limbs, where exposed'lQ 
to view, seemed diveste d of all that was deshy or 
cumbersome; so that, nothing being left but bone, 
brawn, and sinerv, it was a frauie fitted for exertion 
and fatigue, far bej’ond shat of a bulky dianipion, 
whose strength and size are coftHtei'haiauced by 
weight. ‘a nd who is ■ex hausted- by liis-WB-exertioBS. 
His features weie small, well formed, and delicate, 
though deeply embror\mer] by the Eastern sun, and 
terminated by a flowing and curled black heard, which 
seemed trimmed with peculiar care. The nose wfis 20 
straight and regular, the eyes keen, deep-set, black, 
and glowing, and his teeth equalled m beauty the 
ivory of his deserts.. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ere they remounted to resume their journey, the 
Christian knight again moistened his lips, and dipped 30 
his hands in the living fountain, and said to his Pagan 
associate of the journey : “ I vTould I knew the name 
of this delicious fountain, that I mig]}t Jr.pld it in my 
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grateful remembrance ; for never did water slake more 
deliciously a more oppressive thirst tiian I have this 
day experienced 

“ It is called in the ikrabic language,” answered the 
Saracen, “ by a name which signifies the Diamond of 
the Desert.” 

They mounted, and pursued tlmir journey across 
the sandy waste. They rode together fur some tiiue 
in silence, the Saracen performing tlie part of director 
10 and guide of the journey, which he did by oliserviug 
minute marks and bearings of the distant rocks, to a 
ridge of which they were gradually apprevrehing. 

“ Let me be pardoned,” he said at length, ‘‘ to ask 
the name of the companion with whom I have tliis 
day encountered, both in danger and in repose, and 
which I cannot fancy unknown, even here among the 
deserts of Palestine.” 

“ It is not yet worth publishing,” said the Christian. 
“ Know, however, that among the soldiers of the Cross 
20 1 am called Kenneih — Kenneth of the Couching 
Leopard ; at home I have other titles. Brave Saracen, 
let me ask which of the tribes of Ax-abia claims your 
descent, and by what name you are known ? ” 

“ Sir Kenneth,” said the Moslem,' “ I joy that your 
name is such as my lips can easily utter. Know, Sir 
Knight of the Leopard, that I am Sheerkohf, the Lion 
of the Mountain, and that Knrdi.st.i.n, from which I 
derive my descent, holds no family more noble than 
that of Seljook.” 

30 “ I have heard,” answereni the Christi.an, " that 

your great Soldan claims his blood from tiio same 
Source ? ” 

“ And is bravery so much esteemed amongst the. 
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Christian princes that thou, thus void of means and 
of men, canst offer, as thou didst of late, to be my 
protector and security in the camp of thy brethren ? ’’ 

“ Blnow, Saracen,” said the Christian, “ since such is 
thy style, that the name of a knight, and the blood of 
a gentleman, entitle liim to place himself on the same 
rank with sovereigns even of the first degree in so 
fsf as regards all but regal authority and dominion. 
Were Eichard of England himself to wound the honour 
of a knight as poor as I am, he could not, by the law IC 
of chivalry, deny him the combat.” 

“ Methinks I should like to look upon so strange a 
scene,” said the Emir, “in which a leathern belt and 
a pair of spurs put the poorest on a level with the 
most powerful” 

“You mirst add free blood and a fearless heart,” 
said the Christian ; “ then, perhaps, you will not have 
spoken untruly of the dignity of knighthood.” 

“And mis you as boldly amongst the females of 
your chiefs and leaders ? ” asked the Saracen. 20 

“ God forbid,” said the Knight of the Leopard, 

“ that the poorest knight ia Chi’i.stendom should not 
he free, in aU honourable service, to devote his hand 
and sword, the fame of his actions, and the fixed 
devotion of his heart, to the fairest princess who ever 
wore coronet on her brow ! ” 

“ But a little while sinee,” said the Saracen, “ and 
you described love as the highest treasure of the 
heart — thine hajh undoubtedly been high and nobly 
bestowed ? ” 30 

“ Stranger," answered the Christian, brushing deeply 
as he spoice, “ we tell not ra.sluy where it is we have 
bestowed our choicest treasures ; it i» enough foy thee 
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to kijow that, as thou sayest, my love is highly and 
nobly bestowed — most highly — most nobly; hot if 
thou wouldst hear of love and b'okeii lances, ventuie 
thyself, as thou sayost, to tiie camp of tim Gi'usaders, 
and thou wilt hnd exorcise for thiue cars, and, if thou 
wilt, for thy hands too. 1 would you saw the axe of 
King Richard, to wliich that \viiich hangs id in)' 
saddlebow weighs but as a feather.” 

“We heal' much of tliat island sovereign.,” said th<i 
10 Saracen. “ Art thou one of his subject,?; ? ” 

“One of his followers I am, for this expedition,''' 
answered the knight, “and honom-ed iti the :-!ei''.T.ce ; 
but not born his subjocL, although a native of tho 
island in which he reigns.” 

“How mean you?” said the hastern sold lor, 
“Have you then two kings in one poor island ?” 

“As thou sayest,” said the Scot, for such was 
Kenneth by birth ; “ it is even so." 

The Scottish knight was struck with mysterious 
20 drea d, when he I'ecollected tliat he was now in the 
awful wilderness of the forty days’ fast, and the scone 
of the actual personal temptation wherewith the Evil 
Principle was permitted to .assail the Son of Man. 
He withdrew Ms attention gradually ' iprn tho light 
and worldly conversation of the infidel warrior beside 
him, and, however acceptable his guy and gallant, 
bravery would have rendered him as a com]»anion 
' elsewhere, Sir Kenneth felt as if, in those wilder- 
nesses, a barefooted friar would have been a l;(etter 
30 associate than the gay Imlj unbelieving Payniiu. 

These feeling ^byraaaed him ; the rather that 
the Saracen’s spirits " Speared to rise with the Journey, 
and because, thelarthOT^eJenetrated into the glooifiy 
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recesses of the momitains. the lighter becaiiie his cod- 
versation, and when he found that unanswered, the 
louder grew his song. 

“ Saiaceu said the Crusader, sternly, “ hlinded as 
thou art, and plunged amidst the errors of a false law. 
tiiou shouldst yet comprehend that there are some 
places more holy than others, and that there are some 
scewes also iu which the E\dl One hath more than 
ordinary powei' over sinful mortals. I will not tell 
thee for what awful reason Shis place — these rocks — 10 
these caverns ".I'ith their gloomy arciies, leading as it 
were to the centra] ahyss— are held an especial haunt 
of Satan and his angels. It is enough that I have 
been long v/amed to hewai'e of this place by vrise and 
holy men, to whom th.e finalities of the unholy region 
are well known. Wherefore, Saracen, forbear thy 
foolish and ill-timed levity, and turn thy thoughts to 
things more suited to the spot.” 

The Saracen listened with some surprise, and then 
replied, with good-humour and gaiety, only so far 20 
repressed as courtesy required, “ Good Sir Kenneth, I 
took uo offence when I saw you gorge hog’s tlesh and 
drink wine, and permitted you to enjoy a treat which 
you called yof* Christian liberty. 'V^erefore, then, 
sliould8t_thou take sca ndal^ because I cheer, to the 
best of my power, a gloomy road with a cheerful 
verse ?” 

" Friend Saraceii,” said the Christian, “ I blame not 
the love of minstrelsy and of the gm seiam. But 
prayers and holy psalms are better fitting than lays of 30 
love or of wine-eups, when men walk in this Valley 
of^ the Shadow of Death, full of fiends and demons, 
whtm the prayers of holy men have driven forth from 
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the ha unts of humanity to wander amidst scenc-s as 
accursed as themselves.” 

The light was now verging low, yet served tlie 
knight still to discern that they tv^o were no longer 
alone in the forest, but were closely watched by a 
figure of great height and very tlu’n, which skipped 
over rocks and bushes with so much agility as, 'added 
to the wild and hirsute appearance of the individwal, 
reminded him of the fauns whose images he had seen 
10 in the ancient temples of Eome. The apparition, on 
which his eyes had been fixed for some time, had at 
first appeared to dog their path by concealing itself 
behind rocks and shrubs, using those advantages of 
the ground with great address, and surmounting its 
irregularities witli surprising agility. At length the 
figure, which was that of a tall man clothed in goat- 
skuis, sprang into the midst of the path, and seized a 
rein of the Saracen’s bridle in either baud, confronting 
thus and bearing back the noble horse, which, unable 
20 to endure the manner in which this sudden assailant 
pressed the long-armed bit, reared upright, and finally 
fell backwards on bis master, who, however, avoided the 
peril of the fall by lightly throwing Iiimself to one side. 

The assailant then shifted his grasp-^^om the bridle 
of the horse to the throat of the rider, fiung himself 
above the struggling Saracen, and, despite of his youth 
and activity, kept him undennost, wreathing his long 
arms above those of his prisoner, who called out 
angrily, and yet half laughing — “ Haraako — fool — 
30 unloose mo — this passes thy privilege — unloose me, or 
I will use my dagger.’,’ 

“ Thy dagger, infidel dog ! ” said the figure in the 
goatiskins. “Hold it in thy gripe if thou canst!” 
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and fa an inptant he wrenched the Saracen’s weapon 
out oi' its owner’s hand, and brandished it over his 
head, 

“ Help, jSr<i,zai‘ene ! ” cried Sheerkolif, now seriously 
alarmed. “ Help, or the JIamako will slay me.” 

The Christian kuiglit had lutheiio looked on as one 
stupefied. He felt, however, at length, that it touched 
his honour to interfere in behalf of his di.soomfited 
companion, and therefore addressed himself to the 
victorious figure in the goat-skins. 10 

“ Whosoe’er thou art,” he said, “ know that I am 
sworn for the time to be true companion to the 
Saracen whom thou boldest under thee; therefore, I 
pray thee to let him arise, else I will do battle with 
thee in Iiia beh.alf.” 

“.And a proper quarrel it were,” answered the 
JTam;d*;o, “ for a Crusader to do battle in — ^for the 
sake of an unbaptised dog to combat one of his own 
holy faith ! ” 

Yet, while he spoke thus, he arose himself, and, 20 
suffering the Saracen to arise also, returned him his 
cangiar, or ponianl. 

“Thou seest to what a point of peril thy pre- 
sumption hath brought thee,” continued he of the 
goat-skins, now addressing Sheerkohf, “and by what 
weak means thy practised sk ill and boasted agiUty can 
be foiled, when such is Heaven’s pleasure.” 

“ Hamako,” said the Saracen, without any appear- 
ance nf resenting the violent language and assault to 
which he had been subjected, “I prav thee, good so 
Hamako, to beWare how thou dost again urge thy 
itriviloge over far. Speak, therefore, what thou wilt, 
secure of any resentment from me, but gather so 
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much senae us to apprehend that, if tJiou slialt uguiu 
proffer me any violence, I will strike thy sbugged 
head from thy meagre shoulders. — And to tiice, i'rieud 
Kenneth,” he added, as he remounted his steed, “ I 
must needs say that, in a companion through the 
desert, I love friendly deeds better than fair woi'ds. 
It had been better to have aided me more speedily in 
my struggle with this Hamako, who had well-nigh 
taken my life in his frenzy.” 

10 “ By my faith,” said the knight, ” i did somewhat 

fail ; but the strangeness of the assailaist, the sudden- 
ness of tile scene — it was as if thy wild and wicked 
lay had raised the devil among us — and such was my 
confusion, that two or three minutes elapsed ere 1 
could take to my weapon.” 

“Thou 'aft but a cold and considerate friend,’ said 
the Saracen ; “ and, had the Hamako been oia; grain 
more frantic, thy companion had been slain by l,hy side.” 
“By my word, Saracen,” said the Chiistian, “if 
20 thou wilt have it in plam terms, 1 tliouglit that 
strange figure was the devil.” 

“ Know,” said the Saracen, “that had rny assailant 
been in very deed the Prince of L)arkne.ss, thou wert 
bound not the less to enter into combat with him in 
thy comrade’s behalf. Know, also, that this flamako 
is, in truth, the anchorite whom thou art come hither 
to visit.” 

"^‘"fliis !” said Sir Kenneth, looking at the athletic yet 
wasted figure before him — “ this ! — thou mo(;kost. 
Saracen — this cannot bo the venerable, 'I]heodprick I ” 

“ Ask himself, if thou wilt not believe me, 
answered Sheerkohf; and ere the words had left his 
wputh the hermit gave evidence in his own behalf. 
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1 a,iii Tiicodorick of EngaJdi he said — ‘‘ I am 
Lhe walker of che desert — 1 am friend of the cross, 
and fiaii of all infidels, heretics, and devil -worshippers. 
Avoid ye. avuics ye! — Down with Mahound, Terma- 
gant t. and all iheir adherents ! ” So saying, he pulled 
from uudei' his sliuggy garment a sort of Hail or 
join led eluh, bound with iron, which he brandished 
roun?] Lis head sb^guiar dexterity. 

This is a maduian/' said Sir Kenneth. 

'‘Kot the worse saint/’ returned the Moslem, 10 
speaking according to the well-known Eastern belief 
that madmen are under the i-diuence of immediate 
inspiration. 

The lieriiiit hegan to hollo almid in a wild chanting 
t«.»ne, — “ T aiii Thoodoriek of Engaddi — J am the torch- 
brand of th(^ desert — I am tiie liail of the infidels 

He cb'sedl his song; by a short race, and ended that 
again by Liiree forward bounds, %vhich would have 
done Idiii great credit in a gymnastic academy, but 
became his ehara(3ter (fi‘ hermit so indifferently that 20 
the Sc^dtish knight was altogether confounded and 
bewiltlm'cd* 

The Saracen seemedi to understand him better. 

“ You see,” he said, that he expects us to follow hin. 
to his cell, which, indeed, is our only place of refuge 
for the night. must keep him in sight, how^ecer, 
for he is as iloot us a droinedaiw^” 

In fact, the task was a difficult one, for though the 
reverend guide stup])ed from time to time, and waved 
bis hand, a.« if to encourage them to com^ on, yet he 30 
led the knights through chasms and along footpaths 
wlj[ere even the liglii-armed Saracen, with his well- 
trained barb, was in considerable risk, -and where ,the 
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iron-sheathed European and his over-burdened horse 
found themselves in such imminent peril as the rider 
would gladly have exchanged for the dangers of a 
general action. Glad he was when, at length, after 
this wild race, he beheld the holy man who had led it 
standing in front of a cavern, with a large torch in his 
hand. 


10 CHAPTEE IV. 

The knight threw himself from his horse and entered 
the cavern, which afforded small appearance of accom- 
modation. The cell was divided into two parts, in 
the outer of which were an altar of stone and a 
crucifix made of reeds : this served the anchorite for 
his chapel. On one side of this outward cave the 
Christian knight fastened up his horse, and arranged 
him for the night, in imitation of the Saracen, who 
20 gave him to understand that such was the custom of 
the place. The hermit, meanwhile, was busied putting 
his inner apartment in order to receive his guests, 
and there they soon joined him. At the bottom of 
the outer cave, a small aperture, closed with a door of 
rough plank, led into the sleeping apartment of the 
hermit, which was more commodious. The floor had 
been brought to a rough level by the labour of the 
inhabitant, and then strewed with white sand, which 
he daily sprinkled with water from a small fountain 
30 ■^ch bubbled out of the rock in one corner, afibrding, 
in that stiflm^^^climate, refreshment, alike to the ear 
and the ’taste.' Sattresses, wrought of twisted flaus- 
lay by the side> of the cell ; the sides, like tlie floor, 
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had been roughly brought to shape, and several herbs 
and flowers were hung around them. Two waxen 
torches, which the hermit lighted, gave a elieerful air 
to the place, which was rendered agreeable by its 
fragrance and coolness. 

There v.’ere Implements of labour in one corner of 
the apartment, in the other was a niche for a rude 
statue of the Virgin. A table and two chairs sliowed 
that they must be the handiwork of the anchorite, 
being difterent in them form from Oriental accom- IC 
modations. The former was covered, not onl}' witli 
reeds and pulse, but also with dried flesh, which 
Theodoriek assiduously placed in such rirrangemeut as 
should invite the appetite of his guests. The move- 
ments of the hermit were now become composed, and 
apparently it was only a sense of religious humiliation 
which prevented his features, emaciated as they were 
by his austere mode of life, from being majestic and 
noble. He trod his cell as one who seemed born to 
rule over men, but who had ahdi??i.ted his empire to be- “20 
come the servant of Heaven. Still, i t must be allowed 
that his gigantic size, the length of his unshaven 
locks and beard, and the fire of a deep-set and wild eye, 
were rather attributes of a soldier than of a recluse. 

Even the Saracen seemed to regard the anchorite 
with some veneration, while he was thus employed, 
and he whispered in a low tone to Sir Kenneth, “ The 
Hamako is now in his better mind, but he will not 
speak until we have eaten — such is his vow.” 

It was in silence, accordingly, that Theodoriek 30 
motioned to the Scot to take his place on one of the 
low chairs, while Sheerkohf placed himself, after the 
custom of his nation, upon a cushion of mats. The 
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hermit then held up both hands, as if blessing the 
refreshment which he had placed before his guests, 
and they proceeded to eat in silence as profound as 
his own. 

When their meal was ended, the hermit, wlio had 
not himself eaten a morsel, removed the fraginonis 
from the table, and, placing before the Han.-cci! a 
pitcher of sherbet, assigned to the Hci.)t a flask ‘of vrfno. 

“Drink,” he said, “my children,” — tliey tim 

10 first words he had spoken, — “ the gifts of (iod o.re to 
be enjoyed, when the Giver is remomliorod.” 

Ha\ing said this, he retired to the outor cell, 
probably for performance of his devotions, and left 
his guests together in the iniier apartment: .vlion Sir 
Kenneth endeavoured, by various questions, to djuAv from 
Sheerkohf what that Emir knew concerning ids host. 

He could not extract much information, but the 
general tenpr was as follows: — That, , as he had beard, 
the hermit had been once a bnive and vulimit soldior, 
20 wise in council and fortunate in battle — tii!i,t lui had 
appeared at Jerusalem in the character not (»!' a 
pilgrim, hut in that of one who had devoted liiiusidf 
to dwell for the remainder of his life in t!lf^ Holy 
Land. Shortly afterwards, he fixed his residenciO 
amid the scenes of desolation where they now found 
him. It was from the Turks he had the nanu; of 
Hamako. He had been, Slieorkohf said, a wise niiin, 
and could often for many hours together speak hysons 
of virtue or wisdom, without the slightest appearance, 
30 of inaccuracy. At other times he was wild and 
, violent, but never before had he seen him so mis- 
chievously disposed as ho had tliat day appeared to he. 
His fame had spread so far that Saladin had issued 
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particular orders^ that iie should be spared and pro- 
tected. He Iiiiuself, and other Moslem lords of rank, 
had visited the cell more tltai; once, partly from 
curiosity, partly that they expected from a man so 
learned as the Christian Hamako some insight into 
tin? secrets of fiitiiriuT. He had, continued the 
an observiiloiy, of grefit height, contrived to 
\'ie''’ the aeavenly hoiliee; l> 3 ’ wLiose movements and 
ill 11 lienees, a? hotli Christian and Sloslem believed, the 
coiii's? of hnmaii events v*a,s regulated, and might be IC 
prediftted. 

Sir I'lciiir.eth thought there ivas more intimacy of 
acqnaintciuce betwiiit liie hermit and the Saracen than 
the words of the latter had induced him to anticipate ; 
and it Jiacl not escaped him that the former had called 
the latter by a name different from that which he 
himself liud assumed. He determined to observe his 
host closely, and not to be over hasty in communicat- 
ing wilih him on the important charge entrusted to him. 

“ Beware, Sai'acen,” he said. “ Methinks our host’s 20 
imagination wanders as well on the subject of names 
as upon other matters. Thy name is Sheerkohf, and 
he called thee but now by another.” 

“ M}' name, when in the tent of my father,” replied 
the Kurdman, “ was H^run, and liy this I am still 
distinguished by many. Tn the field, and to soldiers, 

I am known as the Lion of the Mountain, being the 
name my good sword hath won for me. But hush, 
the ITamako comes.” 

The anchorite accordingly entered, and, folding his 30 
arms on his bosom as he stood before them, said 
with a solemn voice : “ Blessed be His name, who hath 
appointed the quiet night to follow the busy day, and 
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the calm sleep to refresh the wearied limbs, and tc 
compose the troubled spirit ! ” 

Both warriors replied “ Amen ! ” and, arising from 
the table, prepared to betake themselves to the 
couches which their host indicated by waving his 
hand, as, making a reverence to each, he again with- 
drew from the apartment. 

Kenneth the Scot was uncertain how long !iis souses 
had been lost in profound repose, when he W'us roused 
10 to recollection by a sense of oppression on his chest. He 
was about to demand who was there when, opening 
his eyes, he beheld the figure of tlie ancliorile standing 
by his bedside and pressing his right hand upon his 
breast, while he held a small silver lamp in the other. 

“ Be silent,” said the hermit ; “ I have that to way 
to you which yonder infidel must not hear.” 

“Arise,” he continued, “put on thy mantle; speak 
not, but tread lightly, and follow me.” 

Sir Kenneth arose, and took his sword. 

20 “ It needs not,” answered the anchorite, in a 

whisper; “we are going where spiritual anus avail 
much, and fleshly weapons are but as the reed and 
the decayed gourd.” 

The knight deposited his sword by the bedside as 
before, and, armed only with his dagger, from whicli 
in this perilous country he never parted, prepared to 
attend his mysterious host. 

The hermit then moved slowly forwards, and was 
followed by the knight. They passed, like shadows, 
30 into the outer apartment, without disturbing the 
Paynim Enur, who lay s till buri ed in repose. Before 
the cross and altar,' in the outward room, a lamp was 
still burning, sf missal was displayed, and on the flboif 
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iay a discipline or penitential scourge of small cord 
and wire, the lashes of which were recently stained 
with blood — a token, no doubt, of the severe penance 
of the recluse. Here Theodorick kneeled down, and 
pointed to the knight to take his place beside him 
upon the sharp flints, which seemed placed for the 
purpose of rendering the posture of reverential devo- 
tioi as uneasy as possible ; he read many prayers of 
the Catholic Church, and chanted, in a low but earnest 
voice, three of the penitential psalms. io 

When they arose from the ground : 

“ Look into yonder recess, my son,” he said, point- 
ing to the farther corner of the cell ; “ there thou wilt 
find a veil — bring it hither.” 

The knight obeyed ; and in a small aperture cut 
out of the wall, and secured with a door of wicker, lie 
found the veil inquired for. When he brought it to 
the light, he discovered that it was torn and soiled in 
some places witli some dark substance. The auclinrite 
looked at it with a deep but smotliered emotion, 2C 
and, ere he could speak to the Scottish knight, was 
compelled to vent his feelings in a convulsive groan. 

“Thou art now about to look upon the richest 
treasure that the earth possesses,” he at length said. 

“ Woe is me that my eyes are unworthy to be lifted 
towards it ! ” 

' He paused again for a moment, and, turning to 
the Scottish knight, said, in a firmer tone of voice: 
“You. bring me a greeting from Richard of England ? ” 

“ I ■ come from the Council of Christ|,an Princes,” 30 
said the knight’ “but the King of England being 
indisposed, I am not honoured with his Majesty’s 
commands,” 
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“ Your token ? ” demanded the recluse. 

Sir Kenneth heKsitated — ^former suspicions, and tlis 
marks of insanity which the hermit had ioi iiierly 
exhibited, rushed suddenly on his thoughts; but how 
suspect a man whose manners were so saintly ? “ kfy 
pass-word,” he said at length, “ is this — King!: hogged 
of a beggar.” 

“ It is right,” said the hermit, while ho jiauHed. “ ! 
know you well; but the sentinel upon his piwt — and 
10 mine is an important one — challenges friend 'as well 
as foe.” 

He then moved forward with the lamp, ieodiiig the 
way into the room which they had ](;ffc. The Siinuien 
lay on his couch, still fast aslet'p. Tlio henr.it pimsetd 
by his side, and looked down, on him. 

“He sleeps,” he said, “in dfa'km'.ss, and must not, 
be awakened.” 

The attitude of the Emir did indeed cnnv('y the 
idea of profound repose. 

20 “ He sleeps soundly,” said the limmit, in the same 

low tone as before, and repeating the woi'ds, though 
he had changed the meaning from that whicdi is literal 
to a metaphorical sense; “he in darkness, init 
there shall be for him a day-spring.” 

So saying, and making the knight a sign to follow 
him, the hermit went towards the altar, and, jiassing 
behind it, pressed a spring, which, opening without 
noise, showed a small iron door wrought in tiie side ot 
the cavern, so as to be almost inipercoptildo, Tlie 
30 hermit, ere 'he ventured fully to open the door, dro])ped 
some oil on the hinges, which the lamp supplied. A 
small staircase, hewn in the rock, was discovered, when 
the iron door was at length completely opened. 
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“ Take Llie veil v^hich I hold,” said the hermit, in a 
meliincholy tone, “ and blind mine eyes ; for I may not 
look oil the trcasiuB which thou art presently to 
befioid '.vitlionb w<>lwvtt sin and presumption.” 

Witliont reph', the knight hastily muffled the 
rociusj's head in the veil, .and tlie latter began to 
ascend the staii-aase as one too much accustomed 
to tr.e way to nvjiiirc the use of light, wliile at the 
Siune tiiiie he iicid the lamp to the vSeot, who followed 
him for ni.'ii'j sisps np iLc narrow aseenl 10 


CTTAITEI? ‘E. 

At lengtl: they i-fc-.l.ud in a small vauli of irregular 
fom, in one nook of '..•liiiJi tl’.e staircase terminated, 
ifiiiie in uEotiicr corner a eorrespondiug stair was seen 
to contiiuio the ascent. Tii .i tliird angle was a Gothic 
door, v(?iy rudely oruuiuentcd, and defended by a 20 
wicket, strongly guarded with iron, and studded with 
largo nails. To this last point the hermit directed his 
steps, which Kceiucd to hiiter as he approached it. 

“ Put otf thy. shoes,” he said to his attendant ; “ the 
ground on which thou standest is holy.” 

Tlio knight laid a.side his shoos as he was com- 
manded, and the liermit stood in the meanwhile as if 
fvominuniiig with his soul in secret -prayer, and, when 
he agaki moved, conimanded the knight to knock at 
the wicket three- times. He did so. The door opened 30 
s[K)ntiiiieously, at least Sir Keiitreth beheld no one, 
and his senses wor'c at once fissailed by a stream of the 
purest/ light, and by a strong and almost oppressive 
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sense of the richest perfumes. He stepped two or 
three paces back, and it was the space of a minute ere 
he recovered the dazzling and overpowering oiiects of 
the sudden change from darkness to light. 

When he entered the apartment in which this 
brilliant lustre was displayed, he perceived that the 
light proceeded from a combination of silver lamps, 
fed with purest oil, and sending forth the rrch«;.st 
odours, hanging by silver chains from the roof of a 
10 small Gothic chapel, hewn, like the most part of tlit* 
hermit’s singular mansion, out of tiie sound and solid 
rock. The groined roofs rose from si.v columns (jn 
each side, carved with the rarest skill ; and the 
manner in which the crossings of the concave arclios 
were bound together, as it were, witli ap]n’opriate oriia- 
ments, were all in the finest tone of the architeenre and 
of the age. Corresponding to the line of pillars, there 
were on each side six richly wrought niches, each of 
which contained the image of one of tlie twelve apostles. 
20 At the upper and eastern end of the chapel stood thf3 
altar, behind which a very rich curtain of Persian silk, 
embroidered deeply with gold, covered a recess, contain- 
ing, unquestionably, some image or relic of no ordinary 
sanctity, in honour of whom this singular place of woi-- 
ship, had been erected. Under the j)ersuaHiun t.hat 
this must be the case, the knight advanced to the shrimp, 
and, kneeling down before it, repeated bis devotions witli 
fervency, during which his attention was disturbed liy 
the curtain being suddenly raised, or rather pulled aside, 
30 how or by, whom he saw not; but in- the niche which 
was thus disclosed ‘he beheld a cahinet of silver and 
ebony, with a double-folding door, the whole formed 
into the miniature resemblance of a Gotluc church. 
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As he gazed with anxious curiosity on the shrine, 
the two folding-doors also flew open, discovering a 
large piece of wood, on which were blazoned the 
words Vera Crux, at the same time a ciioir of female 
voices sung Gloria Patel The instant the strain had 
ceased the shrine was closed, and the curtain again 
drawn, and the kniglit who knelt at the altar might 
now continue his devotions undisturbed, in honour of 
the holy relic which had just been disclosed to his 
view. Concluding his orisons, he arose, and ventured IC 
to look around him for ttie hermit, who had guided 
him to tins .suei'cd and mysterious spot. He beheld 
him, his head still mufi’.ed in the veil, which he had 
himself wrapped around it, eoucliiug, like a rated hound, 
U]ion the threshold of the chapel, but apparently with- 
out venturing to cross it. 

He approached him as if to speak, but the recluse 
anticipated his purpose, murmuring in stifled tones, 
from beneath the fold in which his head was muffled, 

“ Abide, abide — happy thou that mayest — the vision is 20 
not yet ended.” So saying, he reared himself from 
the ground, di'ew back from the threshold on which he 
had hitherto lain prostrate, and closed the door of the 
chapel, which, secured by a spring bolt within, the 
snap of which resounded through the place, appeared 
so much like a part of the living rock from which the 
cavei'ii was hewn, that Kenneth could hardly discern 
where the aperture had been. He was now alone in 
the ligliied chapel, which contained the relic to which 
he liad lately gendered his homage, without other 30 
arms than his da^lger, or other companion than his 
piofls thoughts and dauntless courage. 

Uncertain what was next to happ)en, but resolved 
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to ^ide the course of events, Sir Xeiiiietij [)iW5ed ttie 
solitary chapel, till about the time of t!ie eejiiest cock- 
crowing. At this dead season, whcjn auti 

morning met togethei, Jio hecj’d, but frtai] 
quarter he could not discciver, the sound of such a 
small silver bell as is rung at the elevation of the 
host, in the ceremony of the mass. The hour and 
the place rendered tlie soiyjd Iciiriuny soV^mn, 
and, bold as he was, the knight whhdrew him- 
10 self into the fartbei' nook of the ehapoi, at iho end 
opposite to the altar, in order to olssma'i. ivithnut 
interruption, the eonrequencos of t(di- uiicxMecLeci 
signal. 

He did not wait lung ere the silkcm enfiaiii was 
again withdrawn, and the inlic ugaiu prercni.cd i.u !nV 
view. As he sank reverentiaJly un his kjun^ ha* heu.rd 
the sound of the lauds, or e.a.rli,H<t ullice of the 
Catholic Church, suiig by ftamde voic(‘S, wliieh united 
together in the performance as they liad dime in the 
20 former service. The knight was sunn aware that/ the 
voices approached the cliapcul and )»ecaimt louder’, when 
a door, like that by which he had himself entered, 
opened on the other side of the vault. 

The knight fixed his eyes on the opening with 
breathless anxiety, and, conthining f ;0 kneel, exiaHged 
the consequence of these pre])arationR. A prot!(^ssioii 
appeared about to issue from the door*. EirvSt. four 
beautiful boys, whose arms, necks, and l(^gs w(H'e ba,re, 
showing the bronze complexion of the Kast, and (iori* 
30 trasting with the snow-white tunics whicli they wore, 
entered the chapel ^by two and tw*o. The. lirst pair 
bore censers, which they mujig from side to side, 
adding doubl6 fragrance to the odours with which 
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the chapel already wa? impregrinted. The second liair 
scattered doerer?. 

After those jollcwed, in due and majestic order, the 
females wao eoioj.osed the choir; six, who, from their 
black ser.puiarles and !"^iack veils over their white 
grwmerits, Mpoe>o'e«i to he professeil nuns of the order 
of Mouiit (TrciiuA: ami es mai?}; Vviii3>se veils, being 
white, argued them to Iv-i novices, or oceasiorial inhabi- 
tants ill the Ciuirter. who were uc»t as yer bound to it by 
voTcs. The ioi'iiicr liehd hi theii* lainds large rosju’ies, iO 
while the wounger and lignier ligures who followed 
carried each n c,ha];le! of red and \vdiite roses. They 
moved in procession around the chapel, without 
appealing Ic take the silgiuest notice of JTeinieth, 
aitliough parsshig so near him that their robes almost 
touched him. 

But as a second uinio. in surrounding the chapel, 
they jtussed the spd' on wdiieli he kneeled, one of the 
wliite-bt(ded niuhlens. as slie glided by him, detaidied 
froiu the chapliu which she c:i.rried a rosebud, which 20 
droppeil from liO' fingers, peihaps unconsciously, on 
the coot of Si)' Kenneth. The knight started as if a 
dart had suddenly struck his person. 

While the procession, for tlie third time, surrounded 
the chfipel, the thoughts and tlie eyes of Kenneth 
followed exclusively the one among the novices who 
had dropped the rosebucl Her step, her face, her 
form, were so completely assimilated to the rest of the 
ohoristcys, that it was impossible to perceive the least 
marks of individuality, and yet Kenue^-h's heart 30 
throb] )cd like a bird that w^oiild Inirst from its cage, 
as if "to a.ssiire him, l)y its sympathetic suggestions, 
that the feniale who (told the right file un uhe second 
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rank of the novices was dearer to him, not only thaii 
all the rest that were present, but than tlie wliole sc.'; 
besides. At length the form, which in.-! had \\at,c!icii 
with such devoted attention, drew iiigJi, and a.« 
she passed for the third time the Inieeiiiig ('rii.sadt-r, a 
part of a little and well-proportioned Jiaiul, so bcaiiti- 
fuUy formed as to give the highest idea of the [teriVcIr 
proportions of the fonii to wliicli it b('loi!;j;!'il: Kt-nle 
through the folds of the gauze, and ag;u!i a rnsebiid 
10 lay at the feet of the Knight of the Leopard. 

This second intimation could not bt'. acchhmlu! - it 
could not be fortuitous,, the rescmbiance of t.iKi.i half- 
seen bub beautiful female hand with omi whieli hi;-: 
lips had once touched, and, while they touclied it, 
had internally sworn allegiance to the lovely 
owner. Had further proof been wanting, tluTe wu,s 
the gliuiiwer of that matchless ruby ring on that snow- 
white finger, whose invaluable worth Kenneth wiuihl 
yet have prized less than the sllglite.st sign which that 
20 finger could have made — and, veiled, too, as she was, 
he might see, by chance or by favour, a stray cmi of 
the dark tresses, each hair of which was dearer to him 
a hundred times than a cliain of massive gold. It was 
the lady of his love! The same ])assitgo by whie.h the 
procession had entered the chapel received them on 
their return. The }'oung Siicristana, the sable nini.-i, 
vanished successively tlirough the open door. .\t 
length she from wliom he had received tliis duu^e 
intimation passed also, yet, in passing, tiwned hei- 
30 head, slightly indeed, but perceptibly, towards the 
place where he remained fixed as an imago. He 
marked the last wave of her* veil — it was gone — the 
last chorister had no sooner crossed the thi-t^sholdAif 
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the door than it shut with a loud sound, and at the 
same instant the voices of the choir were siient, the 
lights of the chapel v.'ere at once extinguished, and Sir 
Kenneth remained solitar}', and in total darkness. 
But to Kenneth solitude and darkness, and the un- 
certainty of his mysterious situation, were as nothing 
— he thought not of them — eared not for them — cared 
for nought in the world save the flitting vision which 
had just glided past him, and the tokens of her favour 
which she had bestowed. To grope on the floor for Id 
the buds which she had dropped — to pre.ss them to Ms 
lips — to his bosom — now alternately, now together — to 
rivet his lips to the cold stones on which, as near as 
he could judge, she hud %o lately stepped — to play all 
the extravagances which strong aSection suggests and 
vindicates to those who yield themselves up to it, were 
but the tokens of passionate love, common to all 
ages. 

Sir Kenneth had never even heard the sound of his 
lady’s voice, though he had often beheld her beauty 20 
with rapture. She moved in a circle which his rank 
of knighthood permitted him indeed to approach, hut 
not to mingle with ; and highly as he stood dis- 
tinguished for warlike skill and enterprise, still the 
poor Scottish soldier was compelled to worship his 
divinity at a distance. But her eye had been on him 
in the tournament, her ear had heard his praises in 
the report of the battles which were daily fought ; and 
wllen she looked, and when she listened, the lady saw 
and heard enough to encourage her iu a partiality 30 
which had at first’esept on her unayares. 

The moments when she listened to the praises of 
her lover became gradually more and more dear to the 
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high-born Edith. As her attention hecnnie eohsuuittv, 
though cautiously, fixed on Hir Keiiiioth, she grew 
more and more convinced of his ])ei'sona,i devotion to 
herself, and more and inoi’C eertuin in her iiiiiiii that 
in Kenneth of Scotland she beheld iht fated kiiight 
doomed to share with her iJiroiigh weal and woo - 
and the prospect looked glooniy and (J:i-igt)'oi!s--tho 
passionate attachment to wiiich the pouts oi' titf ago, 
ascribed such universal doniinii'it, and vifitii its 

10 manners and morals placed nearly on i,iie Hiiieu mid; 
with devotion itself. 

Some slight marks of distinction iiad eKi;;;;pui! from 
her, notwithstanding her own joidmis vigilmice, ehse 
how could Sir Kenneth have no ivrdily ;uid i-;o nn- 
doubtiugly, recognised the lONciy Ijaml, of vviiich scainr 
two fingers w'ere visible from under the V'cil, or iiov. 
could he have rested so thorocglily assiirud tli.il. two 
flowers, successively dropped on the spot, wore in- 
tended as a recognition on the part of liin lady-love? 

20 Enough, that such affection did Kii’wisi, hot, ween pnrti'';- 
who had never even spoken to one another, though, on 
the side of Edith, it was chr-ci:od by a dec)}i noinse of 
the difficulties and dangers wliicii must m.‘ceM.sariIy 
attend the further progress of their attaelinieiit, and 
upon that of the knight by a thousand doubts and 
fears. 


OHAl'TKK VL, 

At the lapse of niore than an hsu'r a shrill whistle 
was heard to ring sharply through the vaulted cliupel, 
Sir Kenneth •started from his knee, and laid his liand 
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upon tim poninnl. A ei’5Lo'';mg sound .suecetM.ie'i, ctiid a 
light L^ti"?rH!id'’.g *vpv\r/ds. us ironi aii opij-.iiig iu the 
fioor^ s!] 0 '‘?e:l tirav a lAip-^ioor i'ud Oeei laiseil or 
deprc‘ssed,. In than u ;iAn:,:.e n long i^lrvuuy aim, 
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The chrai'f j'Vguin ’;vhi?iled, aiic siiiamoiied I'rom 
beneadj a coinpar/ori. This stvoud ilgure :tsL'euded in 
die stiine manner as. die first ; but it tviis a itmale uriu, 
in this second iiisianee, nhich upheld the lamp from 20 
the Bubterrniiean vaalt oat of wliiol' these present- 
ments arose, and it- was a female form much resembling 
the first in slmpe and proportions which slowly 
emerged irom the floor. 

Sir Kenneth remained as if spellbonnd, while this 
unlovely pair, moving round the chapel close to each 
odier, appeared to peri'oim the duty of sweeping it, 
like menials; but, as they used only one hand, the 
floor was not much benefited by the exercise. When 
they approached near to the knight, in the course of 30 
their occupation, they ceased to use their brooms, and 
placing themselves side by side, directly opposite to Sir 
Kemieth, they again slowly shifted the lights which 

0 
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they held. They then turned the gleam of both liglits 
upon the knight, and, having accurately surveyed him, 
turned their faces to each other, and set up a loud 
yelling laugh, which resounded in his ears. Tlie .sound 
was so ghastly that Sir Kenneth started at hearing it, 
and hastily demanded, in the name of God, who they 
were who profaned that holy place with sue!) antic 
gestures and clritch exclamations. 

“ I am the dwarf Nectabanus,” said the nude. 

10 “And I am Guenevra, his lady and his love,” replied 
the female. 

“ Wherefore are you here ?” again demanded the 
knight. 

“ Hush,” said a voice from the side upon which the 
knight had enteied — “ hush, fools, and beguue ! Your 
ministry Is ended.” 

The dwarfs had no sooner heard the command than, 
gibbering in discordant whispers to each other, they 
blew out their lights at once, and left the knight in 
20 utter dtirkness, which, when the pattering of tlioir 
retiring feet had died away, was soon accompanied by 
its fittest companion, total silence. 

A few minutes after they bad retired, the door iit 
which he had entered opened slowly, and, remaining 
ajar, discovered a faint light arising from a lantern 
placed upon the thro.shold. Its doulitfnl and ■waver- 
ing gleam showed a dark form reclined iK'side the 
entrance, which, on approaching jt more neai'ly, ho re- 
cognised to be the hermit, touching in the sauu' iiiuiible 
SOjwsture in which he had at first laiil himself down. 

“Take the light,” said the hermit, “and guide me 
down the descent, for 1 may not uncover my eyes 
until I am far from this hallowed spot.” 
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The Seouiisli knigiit olieye^i in ^i:cIIce. He led the 
through the various secret piissagt^^ ::;nd stairs by 
winch they had ascendoc. n:rii at they lound 


iheinselves in the ontwar j ccU of 


eivLa’!!, 


He told his beahis devrntly, and Lnr.g hhnseif 'Vi 
his rude couch, after a ghince at the still sleeping 
Mosieia. and, wearied by the various sceuc-s of the ihiy 


and^the night, soon sle'pt.as sound 
his avuildug bn tlie morning, !:e held 
with the hermit upon matters of ' 
result of their Lntereourse induced 
two days longer in the grotto. 


as iniaLcy. I^pon 
certain conferences 
hnportt‘U!ee, aiid the 10 
him to remain for 


CRAPTEIl YIL 

The scene raust change froiri the momnuin wilderness 
of Jordan to the- camp uf King IdcLard of Eugiand, 
then stationed Ijctw'ixt Jean d’Acre and Ascalon. -0 

Even the iron frame of Coenr de Lion could p.ot 
support, without injury, the alternations of the un- 
wholesome climate, joined to cea,seles3 exertions of 
body and mind. He became aiflicted with one of 
those slow and w^asting fevers peculiar to Asia, and in 
despite of his great strength, and still greater courage, 
grew first unfit to mount on horseback, and then 
unable to attend the councils of war which w^ere, from 
time to time, held by the Crusaders. 

The English King chafed under the. reports of 30 
the inactivity which ^vailed in the" camp, lilce 
the imprisoned lion viewing his prey from the iron 
barriers of bis cage. Katurally rash and impetuous, 
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the irritability of his teraper preyed on itaelf. Tie 
was dreaded by his attendants, and even the medical 
assistants feared to iissume the necessary antljorit.y 
which a physician, to do justiee to his patient, mast 
needs exercise over him. One faithful haron, wlio, 
perhaps from the congenial nature of his disposition, 
was devoutly attached to the Iving’s jicrson, dared 
alone to come between the dragon and his wralit.-'ind 
quietly but tirmly maintained a eoiiLrol whicii no otlan- 

10 dared assume over the dangerous invaJid. 

Sir Thomas was the Lord of Gils’and, hi (•lua Bor- 
land, and was called by the Normans the lord 'h- 
Vaux, and in English, by the Sa.';onf;, he was termed 
Thomas, or, more familiarly, Thom of tiitj Gills, or 
Narrow Valleys, from which his e>:t.eiiHive domains 
derived their well-known appelLattoi!. 

It was on the doolhie of a S) nun day tluit Itichard 
lay on his couch of sickness, loiithiiig it .-is much in 
mind as his illness made it irksoiue to his body. 

20 His bright blue eye, which at ail timoH stioiie with 
uncommon keenness and splendour, had i!;; vivaeity 
augmented by fever and inental im))u.l,i('m!e, and 
gianced from among his curled and nnshorn locks 
of yellow hair as fitfully and as vivi<lly as ilu; last 
gleams of the sun shoot through the clouds of an 
approaching thunderstorm, which still, hosvawfU', are 
gilded by its beams. His manly fc/itures siiowcd t,ho 
progress of wastbg illness, and his bcjurd, iieglectiid 
and untrimmed, had oveigrown both lips ami chin. 

30 Casting himself from side . to side, now clutching 
towards him’ the coverings, which at 4)ho next moment 
he flung as impatiently from him, his tossed couch and 
impatient gestures showed at once the energy and the 
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reekie^a iLiyu/uiezice of a disspcsitioB whose naijural 
spbero was nr the Jiioat active exeriion, 

Beaide Iria ucraeh stone; 'rhoiaas ae Vaux, in face, 
attitaec, aad niXLi:er the su'ongesi pos&ilue eoiitrasl to 
the saMering morarcb- 

Tile pa’rfliori hi wLicl. these personages were had. 
as becuine tiie I’Uae, web ;is the por^ODal cliiiracter 
of liicharh, more ol a waruke Biar a suLiptnous or 
rojci] ohoiactoi'. Oj a c/imll tabic close by the bed 
tvas placed a shield or ’^r^oaght steel, of taiaiigiilai 10 
form, bearing the three iions passrud-. iirsc- assumed by 
tiie chivalrous /uornrch, and befVjxt- it the goidt^n 
circlet, ••eeeiabiiiig miicli a ducri coruuei, ouiy thao it 
was .higher in tVoiit ihaL beiiind, which, witii the 
purple velvet and enibroidered liara hnit lined it, 
foiTiied then the c-inblevn of Eiio;laiKh^ sovereigiitv. 
Beside it, as if prompt for defending tiie rej,tal symbol, 
lay .a. mighty eurial-axo, wliieh 'flould Isavv^ wearied 
the arm of any other than Cceur :le ].aon. 

“So thou hast no better new* to la-iny me from 20 
without, Sir Thomas ! ” said the iviiig, after a long and 
perturbed silence. 

“ The tiaice, my lord,” said iUe \'aux — “ the truce 
prevents us bearing ourselves as men of action : and, 
for the ladies, onr choicest beauties are waiting 
upoji the Queen’s l^Iajesty and the Princess, for a 
pilgrimage to the convent of Engaddi, to accomplish 
their vows for your Highness’s deliverance from this 
troublej” 

“ And is it thus,” said Richard, “ that royal matrons 30 
and maidens should risk themselves, where the dogs 
who Agfila the land have as little truth to man as they 
havS faith towards God ? " 
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“ Nay, my lord,” said De Vaux, “ they have Saludin’a 
word for their safety.” 

“ True, true ! ” replied Eichard, “ and I did the 
heathen Soldan injustice — I owe him repar:itio!i for 
it. — ^^Vould God I were but fit to oiler it him ujmn 
my body between the two hosts — Cln'istcudom and 
Heathenesse both looking on ! ” 

As Eichard spoke, he thrust his right .arm 014 (tf 
bed naked to the shoulder, and, painfully raising 
lOhimiself in his couch, shook his clenched hii,nd, as if it 
grasped sword or battle-axe, and was then brandished 
over the jewelled turban of the Soldan. It was not 
without a gentle degree of violence, which the king 
would scarce have endured from another, that lie 
Vaux, in his character of sick nurse, compelled his 
royal master to replace bimsidf in the conch, and 
covered his sinewy arm, neck, and shoiildens with 
the care which a mother bestows upon an impatient 
child, 

20 “ Thou art a rough nurse, though a willing on<3, He 

Vaux,” said the King. “We sh.ould he a babe and 
nurse to frighten girls with ! ” 

“ We have frightened men in our time, iny lioge," 
said De Vaux ; “ and, I trust, may live to I'rightmi 
them again. What is a fever-fit, that we should not 
endure it patiently, in order to get rid of it easily ? ” 

“ Fever-fit ! ” exclaimed Eichard impetuously ; “ thou 
mayst think, and justly, that it is a fever-fit with me ; 
but what is it with all the other Christian princics ? — T 
30 will tell th“ee — it is a cold palsy — a dead l ethar gy — 
that has made them false to the tioblest vow ever 
knights were sworn to — has made them indifrcrent'to 
their fame, mkJ forgetful of their God I ” 
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“ For the love of Eeavea, my liege,” said De Yaux, 
“take it less violently! You will be heard without 
doors, Bethink you that your illness mars the main- 
spring of their enterprise.” 

“ Tliou datterest me, De Yaux,” said ilichard. 
But Thomas de Vaux knew not how to pursue the 
pleasing theme, so as to sf.oihe an.'i prolong tho vein 
whirjh he had excited. He wc..s silent, therefore, until 
the King demanded of him sharply, “ Despardieux ! 
This is smoothly said to soctlie a sieh man : but does lo 
a, league of monarchs droop with the sickness of one 
man ? YTiy do not tlie powers assemble a.nd choose 
some one, to whom they may intrust the guidance of 
the host ? ” 

“ Forsooth, and if It please your Itlajesty,” said De 
Yaux, “ I hear consultations liave been held among the 
royal leaders for some suoh p\irpose.” 

“ Ha 1 ” exclaimed Hichard. “ Do timy hold me 
dead already ? But no, no — they are right. And 
wlioni do they select as leader of the Christian host ? ” 20 

“ Bank and dignity," s;iid De Yaux, “ point to the 
King of Frauee.” 

“ Oh ay,” answ'cred the English monarch, “ Philip of 
France and Kavarre — his Most Christian Slajesty 1 — 
mouth-GlUiig words these ! There is but one risk — 
that he might mistake the words En wnUre for En 
amid, and lead us back to Paris, instead of marching to 
Jerusalom.” 

“ They might choose the Archduke of Austria,” said 
De Vaux. .30 

“ What ! bectiuse he is big and biuly Tike thyself, 
Thomas — nearly as thick-headed, but without thy 
indifference to danger, and carelessness of offence ? I 
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tell thee that Austria has in aJi that of ilei-fh 
no bolder animation than is alforderi !>j' the 
ness of a wasp and the courage of v. wren/' 

“There is the Grand Master ot the Templars, 
continued the baron, “ undaunted, skilful, brave in 
battle, and sage in counoiJ., having no ,st?paraJ,8 king- 
doms of his own to divert liis exertions .from t!)c 
recovery of the Holy Land — what thinks your Ahiiosty 
of the Master as a general leader of the Christian hnst'f ” 
10 “JEa, Beau-Seant?” answered the King. “ Oh, no 
exception can be taken to Brother Giics Anniury — he 
understands the ordering of a battle, and tbo fighting 
in front when it begins. But. Sir I'hoinas. sji‘vo ii; 
fair to take the Holy Land from the heal, hen Haladin, 
so full of all the virtues which niav i.iiHtit:g!Ush 
unchristened man, and give it to Giles Amam'} , a 
worse Pagan than himself — an i(ioIat;Or--a dovil-wor- 
shippor — a necromancer — who practises crimes tho 
most dark and unnatural, in tho vaults aiul secret 
20 places of abomination and darkness ? ” 

“ Well, then, I will venture but anotlior guess,” said 
the Baron de Vaux. “What say you to tho gailaut 
Marq^uis of Montserrat, so wise, bo elegant, siieli n good 
man-at-arms ? ” 

“ Wise ? Cunning, you would say,’' replied Tticfiard. 
“Elegant in a lady's chamber, if jou will. Oh, ay, 
Conrade of Montserrat,--who knows not tho {wpiujay ?” 

“ I see how it is,” said De Vaux; “wo shall end where 
•^e began, without hope of praying at the Sepulchre, 
90 until Heaven shall restore King Eichard to health.” 

At this grave rejnark, Richard burst out into a 
hearty fit of laughter, the first which ho had for some 
time ^duked in. “ Why, what a thing is conacietfoe,” 
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he said, •“ that tlitongli its means even such a thick- 
witted jS’orthern lord as thou enrist bring thv sovereign 
to confess his folly 1 Yes, De Vaux. I confess my 
weakness, and the wil fulness of my ambition. The 
Christian camp contains, doubtless, many a better 
knight tnan l:;ieh,ird of England, and it would be wise 
and worthy Ui assign t-o l-iio best of them the leading 
of the host-— bur. were such a knight to plant the 
htiuner ol’ Liro Cross on the Temple of Jerusalem, 
while 1 iinabla to bear my scare in the noble 10 
task, he should, as soon as T was lit to lay lance in 
rest, a'ldergo my challenge to mortal combat, for 
havi)ig diminished my fiime, and prcsseil in before to 
the object of my enfe/prise. — But hark, what trumpets 
are those at a distance. ? 

“ TboG.3 of Kiiig Philip, as 1 giies-s, my liege,” said 
the stout ihiglishman. 

“ Thou art dull of ear, Thomas,” .said the King, 
endeavourimg to stiirt up — “hearest thou not that 
clash and clang ? By Heaven, the Turks are in the 20 
camp — T hear their lelies. Go, 1 prithee, and bring 
mo word winat strangers are in the camp, for these 
sounds are nor. of Ohristendom." 


CHAPTER Vin. 

Thomas de Vadx had not made many steps beyond 
the entrance of the royal jKivilion when he was aware 30 
of wliat the far mwe acute ear of the English monarch 
had' instantly discovered, that the musical strains, 
namely, which had reached their ears ’s«ere produced 
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by the pipes, shalms, and kettle-drums of the Saracens ; 
and at the bottom of an avenue of tents he saw, v*'ith 
great surprise, mingled amid the helmets of various 
forms worn by the Crusaders of different nations, white 
turbans and long pikes, announcing the presence of 
armed Saracens. 

The first person whom he met advancing to iiini lie 
set down at once, by his grave and haughty Ktep^ as a 
Spaniard or a Scot; and pre.sently after muttered to 
10 himself — “And a Scot it is — he of tlie Leopard. — ! 
have seen him fight indifferently well, for one of his 
country.” 

He was about to pass Sir Kenneth, Imt his j)ur[)os() 
was defeated by the Northern knight, wl'.o 
forward directly to him, and accosting him with foniial 
courtesy, said, “ My Lord de Yaux of Gilslaml, I have 
in charge to speak with you.” 

“ Ha ! ” returned the Englisri haroii, “ with me ? 
But say your pleasure, so it be shortly spoken — 1 am 
20 on the King’s errand.” 

“ Mine touches King Richard yet more nearly,” 
answered Sir Kenneth. “I bring him, 1 trust, healtii.” 

The Lord of GiLsland measiu'eil the Scot with 
incredulous eyes, and replied, “Thou art no le(!eii, I 
think, Sir Scot, il had as soon thought of your bring- 
ing the King of England wealth.” 

Sir Kenneth, though displeased with the manner of 
the baron’s reply, answered calmly, “ In plain language, 
then, I bring with me a Moorish physician, who 
30 undertakes to work a cure on King Ricliard.” 

“ A Moorish physician ! " said. Yaux. “ And 
who will warrant that he brings not poisons instead 
of remedies 
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“ His own life, ray lord — his head, which he ofTers 
as a guarantee.” 

“ I have known many a resolute ruffian,” said 
De Yaux, “ who valued his own life as hitle 
as it deserved, and would troop to the gallows as 
nieriily as if the hangman were his partner in a 
dance.” 

“ B«it thus it is, my lord,” replied the Scot. 

“ Saladin, to whom none will deny the credit of a 
generous and valiant enemy, hath sent this leech to 
hither with an honourable retinue and guard behtting 
the high estimation in which El Hakim is held by 
the Soldan, and with fvuite and refreshments for the 
King’s private chamber, and such message (is puss 
betwixt honourable enemies, praying him to be re- 
covered of his fever, that he may be the fitter to 
receive a visit from the Soldan, with his naked scimitar 
in his hand, and an hundred thousand cavaliers at his 
back. Will it please you, who are of the King’s secret 
council, to cause these camels to be discharged of their 20 
burdens, and some order taken as to the reception of 
the learned physician ? ” 

“ Wonderful! ’Ysaid,J)?i Yam?, ,as speaking to him- 
self. “And vvuu wui youc.H. ror cue nonour of ocuiitdin, 
in a ease when bad faith would rid him at once of his 
most powerful adversary ? ” 

“ I myself,” replied Sir Kenneth, “ will he bis 
guarantee, with honour, life, and fortune.” 

“ Strange ! ” again ejaculated De Yaux. “ The 
North vouches fo? the South — the Scot for the Turk 1 3C 
May I crave of you; Sir Knight, how you became con- 
cerned in this affair ? ” 

“ I have been absent on a pilgrimage, m the course 
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of which/’ replied Sir liennetU, “ L hud u rik«ie!bU; 4 e Lo 
discharge towards the holy heriiitt of Shigudiii.'' 

“ May I not be intrusted with it, Sir Ivenneth, and 
with the answer of the holy man ? ” 

“ It may not be, my lord,” anKsvered the Sieol., 

“ I am of the secret council of England/' the 
Englishman, haughtily. 

“To which land I owe no allegiance/' said K'irnuit.h. 
“I was despatched by the Ijeutwal pouiicii :)f the 
iO kings, princes, and supreme leaders of thi,* airuy oi 
the Blessed Cross, and to them oulj i i'tuuier sny 
errand.” 

“Ha! say’st thou?” said Liie [uoud Cui'on do V.-iu.'s, 
“ But know, messeuger of the kings and princes hs 
thou mayst )jc, no leecli shall appro.ich tfie .siek-hed of 
Richard of England, v/ithout the coinuMit of iiim of 
Gilsland.” 

He was turning loftily away wlien the Hcot, piiicing 
himself closer, and more oiiposite to him, ii,sk(.'it, in a 
^0 calm voice, yet not without oipi'cssing liis sliuro.of 
pride, whether the Lord of Gilslaud esteinned hint a 
gentleman and a good knight. 

“All Scots are ennobled by their Itirlliriglit,” 
answered Thomas de Vaux, something ironically; hut;, 
sensible of his own injustice, and ■ perceiving tliut 
Kenneth’s colour rose, ho added, " For a good knight it 
were sin to doubt you, in one at least who has scon 
you well and bravely discharge your devoir.” luL 

“Well, then,” said the Scottish knight, siitistied 
80 with the frankness of the last admission, “ and let me 
swear to you, Thomas of GilBland,*that as 1 am true 
Scottish man — so truly, and bj the blessed Cross which 
I wear, do 1' protest unto you, that I desire but the 
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safety of Eichard Gffiur de Liou, in recommending the 
ministiy of bMs Moslera physician.” 

The Englishman ansv;ered with more cordiality 
than he had yet e:diibited, “Tell me, Sir Xnight of 
the Leoparfi, granting (which I do not doubt) that thou 
art thyself satisfied in this matter, shall I do well, in a 
land whore the art of poisoning is as general as that of 
cooking, to bring this imlinown physician to practise 
with Ms drugs on a health so valuable to Christendom?” 

“ My lord,” replied the Scot, “ thus only can 1 JO 
reply ; that my squire, the only one of my retinue 
whom war and disease had left in attendance on me, 
has been of late sufiering dangerously under this same 
fever which, in valiant King Eichard, has disabled the 
principal 1iuil> of our holy enterprise. This leech, this 
E! Hakim, hath ministered remedies to him not two 
hours since, and already he hath fallen into a refresh- 
ing sleep. That he can- cure the disorder, which has 
proved so fatal, I nothing doubt; that he hath the 
purpose to do it is, I think, warranted by his mission 20 
from the royal Soldan, who is true-hearted and loyal, 
so far as a blinded infidel may he called so ; and, for 
his eventual success, the certainty of reward in case of 
succeeding, and punishment in ease of voluntary 
failure, may he a sufficient guarantee.” 

Tlifi Englishman listened with downcast looks, as 
one who doubted, yet was not unwilling to receive con- 
viction. At lengtli he looked up and said, “ May I see 
your sick, squire, fair sir ?” 

The Scottish kniglit hesitated and coloured, yet 30 
answered at last, “Willingly, my liord of Gilsland ; 
but you must rememter, when you see my poor 
quart*, that the nobles and knights, of Scotland feed 
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not so high, sleep not so soft, and care !iot fur the 
magnificence of lodgment, which is proper to I, heir 
Southern neighbours. I am poorly lodged, my Lord 
of Gilsland,” he added, with a haughty emphuKia on 
the word, while, with some unwillingness, he Iwl the 
way to his temporary place of abode, a miserable hut 
of boughs, covered with palm-leaves. 


10 

CHAPTER IX 

The interior of the hut was chiefly occupied by two 
beds. One was empty, but composed of collected 
leaves, and spread with an antelope’s hide. It seemed, 
from the articles of armour laid beside it, and from a 
crucifix of silver at the head, to be the couch of the 
knight himself. The other contained the iinulid, of 
whom Sir Kenneth had spoken, a strong-built and 
20 harsh-featured man, past the middle age of life. His 
couch was trimmed more softly tlian his master’s, and 
it was plain that the more courtly garment, s of the 
latter, the loose robe in which the knights showisl 
themselves on pacific occasions, and the other little 
spare articles of dress and adornment, had been ajijtlied 
by Sir Kenneth to the accommodation of his sick 
domestic. Part of an antelope was suspended against 
one of the main props of the hut, nor was it difficult 
to know how it had besen procured; for a large stag 
30 greyhouAd, nobler in size and appearance than those 
even which guarded King Rickard’s sick-bed, lay 
eyeing the process of baking -the caka The ^aejous 
animal, on their first entrance, uttered a stifled '* trrowl 
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which sounded from his deep chest like distant 
thunder. But he saw his master, and acknowledged 
his presence by wagging his tail and couching his 
head, abstaining from more tumultuous or noisy greet- 
ing, as if his noble instinct had taught him the 
propriety of silence in a sick man’s chamber. 

Beside the couch sat on a cushion, also composed of 
skins, the Moorish physician of whom Sir Kenneth 
had spoken, cross-legged, after the Ea.ster fashion. 
The imperfect light showed little of him, save that tlie lO 
lower part of his face was covered with a long black 
beard, which descended over his breast. — that he wore 
a liigh tolpach, a Tartar cap of the lamb's wool manu- 
factured at Astraean, bearing the same dusky colour, 
and that his ample caftan, or Turkish robe, was also of 
a dark hue. Two piercing eyes, which gleamed with 
unusual lustre, were the only lineaments of his \’isage 
that could be discerned amid the darkness in which be 
was enveloped. Nothing was, for a time, heard but 
the heavy and regular breatliings of the invalid, who 20 
seemed in profound repose. 

“ He hath not slept for six nights before,” said Sir 
Kenneth, “ as I am assured by the youth, his 
attendant.” 

“Noble Scot,” said Thom.as de Vaux, grasping the 
Scottish knight’s hand, with a pre-sure which had 
more of cordiality than he permitted his words to 
utter, “ this gear must be amended — Your esquire is 
but too evil fed and looked to.” 

In the latter part of this speech, he naturally so 
raised his voice to its usual decided tone. The sick 
man was distiu'bed in hist slumbers, and the physician, 
arising from the place which he had taken near the 
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couch of the sick, and laying tliu haua of i he ^ui/ien'ti. 
whose pulse he had been carefnily watching, i|i.iij!ly 
upon the couch, came to the two knights, and taking 
them each by the arm, while he iatimaLed to tliejn to 
remain silent, led them to the fioiit of iho but. 

"In the name of Issa ben Miriam,” iu'- saiti, " whciui 
we honour as you, though not with ihe sume blinihiii 
superstition, disturb not the eifoei tif the idessed 
medicine of which he hath partaken. To awakyji him, 
10 now is death or deprivation of reason; bull nM.urn al. 
the hour when the muezzin calls from the ruiiriret Uj 
evening prayer in the moLscjtie, and, if left vunlisturbed 
until then, I promise }'ou this s;uii« Fmtikisb soldier 
shall be able, without prejudice to his lioaii.li, to hold 
some brief converse with you, on any mattri's on vvhieli 
either, and especially his master, may iioAo to ((uestiun 
him." 

The knights retreated before the authoritativt; cour 
mands of the leeoli, and remained at the door of 
20 the hut. The hound had pressed after (,liem, and 
pow thrust his long rough countenance into tlie hand 
of his master, as if modestly sriliciting some mark of 
his kindness. He had no so-mer received the notice 
which he desired in the shape of a kind word and 
sligh t cares s, than, eager to acktnjwledgo liis gratitude, 
and joy for his ma,ster‘s return, he flow oil' at full 
speed, galloping in full career, and with outstretcheil 
tail, here and there, about and around, crossways and 
endlong, through the huts, but never transgress ing 
30 those pfecinci® which his sagacity knew were pro- 
tected by nis master’s pennon. 

Both knights looked on with pleasure; for Sir 
Kenneth was justly proud of his noble hound, ahd tlie 
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XortlierD English baron was of coui'se an admirer of 
the chase, and a ^judge or the animaFs merits. 

"'This is a strange mie, Sir Thomas,’' said the sick 
monarch, wlmn he had heard the report ol the trusty 
Baron of Giisiand. Arr thou s::re this Scottish man 
is a tall rjian and true V* 

■ 1 caiirAOi say, my lord.,’’ replied the jealous 
Borderer. I live a httle too near the Scots to 
gather much truth ainoiig them., haring found them 
ever fair and false. Bui this man’s bearing is that of lo 
a true man, were he a devil as well as a Scot — that I 
must needs say for him in conscieneeA 

And for his cai'riage as a knight, how say’st thou, 
De Vatix ?” demanded the King. 

'‘It is your Ivlajesty’s business more than mine to 
note men’s bearings ; and I wanunt you have noted 
the manner in wliich this man of the Leopard hath 
borne himself. He hath been fall well spoken of.*^ 

‘‘And justly, Thomas,” said the Iving. have 

ourselves witnessed him. Te.s, I have indeed 20 
marked the manner in which this knight does his 
devoir. My leading-stafl' were not woTth a fool’s 
bauble, had he escaped my notice — and he had ere 
now tasted of our bounty, but that I have also 
marked his overweening and audacious presumption. 
But to this piece of learned lieadieiieBse — say’st 
thou the Scot met him in the desert ? ” 

“ No, my liege, the Scot’s tale runs thus : — He was 
despatched to the old hermit of Eiigaddi, of whom 

men tallt so much ” 30 

“ ’Sdeath and • hell ! ” said Eichard, starting up. 
“By^ whom despatched, and for what? "ViTio dared 
send any one thither, when our Queen was in the 

P 
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Convent of Engaddi, upon her pilgrimage for oui 
recovery ? ” 

“The Council of the Crusade sent him, my lord,” 
answered the Baron de Vaux ; “ for what purpose, he 
declined to account to me. I think it is scarce known 
in the camp that your royal consort is on a pilgrimage.” 

“ Well, it shall be looked into,” said Ricliard. “ So 
this Scottish man, this envoy, met with a wam],ering 
physician at the grotto of Engaddi — ha ? ” 

10 “ Not so, my liege,” replied De Vaiix ; “ but he 

met, I think, near that place, with a Saracen Emir 
with whom he had some mdlde in the way of proof of 
valour, and, finding him worthy to bear brave men 
company, they went together, as en-ant knights are 
wont, to the grotto of Engaddi.” 

Here De Vaux stopped, for he v.ii,s not one of those 
who can tell a long story in a sentence. 

“ And did they there nujet the physician ? ” de- 
manded the King, impatiently. 

20 “No, my liege,” replied De Vaux; “but the 
Saracen, learning your Majesty’s grievous illness, 
undertook that Saladin shpuld send, his own physician 
to you, and with many assurances of his eminc'iit skill p 
and he came to the grotto accordingly, after the 
Scottish knight had tarried a day for him and more. 
He is attended as if he were a prince, with drums and 
atabals, and servants on horse and foot, and bring.s 
with him letters of credence from Saladin.” 

Thomas then offers RicJuird a Idler from Raladin, 
30 recommending the physician Adonbee.] 

"Yes, I’ will see his physician. , I’ will put iny.self 
into the charge of this Hakim ” said Eichard, “ 1 will 
repay the noble Soldan his generosity — I will meet 
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Saladin in the Seld, as lie so wi'irthily proyni'-'?, ami he 
shall have no cause to term Ziichard of England 
ungrateful. I tv ill steuke liiia to the eari’n with my 
batfcie-axe — I will eoii^'ert liiia to ILolj Church w'ith 
such blov/s as he has rarely endured — He shall recant 
his errors before my good cro.ss-handled sword, and I 
will have him baptised in the battis-field, frcru my 
own helmet, thoiigli the elsar:«ing waiiei'S were mixed 
with the blood of us both. — -Haate, La Yaux, why dost 
thou delay a coneiusicn so pleasing ? Fetch the io 
Hakim hither.” 

“ My lord ” said the baron, who perhaps saw some 
accession of fever in this overflow ol confidence, 

*' bethink you, the Sohhn is a pagan, and that you are 
his most formidable enemy ” 

“ For which rea.son l;e is the more bound to do me 
service in this matter, lest a paltry fe'ver end the 
quarrel betwixt two such kings. I tell thee, he loves 
me as I love him — as noble adversaries ever love 
each other — by my honour, it were sin to doubt his 20 
good faith ! ” 

“ Nevertheless, my lord, it w'ere well to wait the 
issue of these medicines upon the Scottish squire,” said 
the Lord of Gilsland. “ My own life depends upon it, 
for worthy wmre I to die like a dog, did I proceed 
rashly in this matter, and make shipwreck of the weal 
of Christendom.” 

“I never knew thee before hesitate for fear of life,” 
said Eichard, upbraidingly; 

“Nor would I now, my liege,” replied the stout- 30 
hearted baron, “ save that yours lies at pledge as well 
as my own.” 

“ Well, thou suspicious mortal,” answered Eichard 
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" begone then, and watch the progress of this rejiiedy. 
I could almost wish it might either cure or kill me, 
for I am weary of lying here like an ox dying of the 
murrain, when tambours are beating, horses stamping, 
and trumpets sounding without.” 

The baron hastily departed, resolved, however, to 
communicate his errand to some churchman, as he felt 
something burdened in conscience at the idea -of hi.s 
master being attended by an unbeliever. 


CI-TAPTEE X. 

The Archbishop of Tyre wns the hrst to wlmm he 
c onfid, ed his doubts, knowhig his intovest with his 
master, iSchard, who both loved ami honoured that 
sagaitious p'tnjate. The bishop heard the doubts which 
De V'aux eiated, with that acuteness of intelligence 
20 which distinguishes the Komau (latholic clergy. The 
religious scruples of De Vaux he treated with as much 
.<lightir^ss as pr oyriety permitted bun to exhibit on 
^such a subject to a layinar 

“ Mediciners,” he said, “ like the medicines wliich 
they employed, were often useful, though the one 
were by birth or manners the vilest of humanity, 
as the others are, in many eases, extracted fi'om the 
basest materials. Men may use the assistance of 
pagans and infidels in their 'need, and there is reason 
to think" that one cause of their being permitted 
to remain on earth is that they might muiiste r 
to. the c onyenience of true fObristians. But come, 
my Lord "de Vauxi” be continued, "wend we to 
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the te-flt of this sick squire, %rher8 we shsiil lei.’,rn 
whstl'ier this Kakiui hfitl) really the E,n of curijig 
whicii he professeth ere we eousider whether there 
be safety in permitthrg him to exercise his art upon 
King iliciiard.” 

As the}' paused bei'ji-e the wr,stched hut in which 
Kenneth oi the Leopard anii 'hi? follower abode, the 
bishop said to De Van:. ; '‘Sow, of a surety, my lord, 
these Scottish knights have worse care or their 
followers than we of our dog?. Kej'e is a knight, If) 
valiant they say in battle, and thougiu. iitting to be 
graced with charges of weight in tine- of ti-iioe, whose 
esquire of the body is lodgC'.i worse than ia the worst 
dog-kennel in Exiglaud. say you of your 

neighbours ? ” 

“ That a master doth well enough for his servant 
when he lodgeth him in no worse dwelling than his 
own,” said L)e Vaux, and entered the hut. 

The Bishop of Tjre follci'wed. The master was 
absent ; and the ^loorish physician, whom he had 20 
come to see, sat in the very postiu-e in which De 
Vaux had left him several hours before, cross-legged 
upon a mat made of twisted leaves, by the side of the 
patient, who appeared in deep slumber, and whose 
pulse he felt from time to time. The bishop remained 
standing before him in silence for two or three 
minutes, as if expecting some honourable salutation, 
or at least that the Saracen would seem sti’ueb with 
the dignity of his appearance. But Adonhec el Hakim 
took no notice of him beyond a passing glance, and when 30 
the prelate at length saluted liirn m the lingua franca 
current in the country, he only replied by the ordinary 
Oriental greeting: “Salam alieim — Peace be with you,” 
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“ Art thou a physician, infidel ? ” said the bishop, 
somewhat loortified at this cold reception. “ I would 
speak with thee ou that art.” 

“ If thou knewest aught of medicine,” answered 
El flakim, “ thou wouldst be aware that physicians 
hold no counsel or debate in the sick-chamber of tlicir 
patient. Hear,” he added, as the low gi owling of tlie 
stag-hound was tieard from the inner hut, “ ev'oii t!io 
dog might teach thee reason, Ulemat. ITis instinct 
10 teaches him to suppress his barking in the sick nian’s 
hearing. — Come without the tent,” said he, rising ami 
leading the way, “ if thou hast aught to say with ino.” 

Notwithstanding the plainness of the Sarac-eii 
leech’s dress, and his inferiority of size wlien cjon- 
trasted with the tall prelate and gigantic English 
baron, there was something strdring in his man tier 
and countenance, which prevented the Bishop of Tyre 
from expressing strongly the displeasure he felt at 
this unceremonious rebuke. He resumed an air of 
20 importance when he again authoritatively demanded 
what evidence Adonbec could produce of his mtalual 
proficiency. 

“Ye have the word of the mighty Saladin,” said 
the sage, touching his cap in sign of reverence ; “ a 
,word which was never broken towards fricfid or foe. 
Wljat, Nazarene, wouldst thou demand more?” 

“I would have ocular. proof of thy skill,” said the 
^aron, “ and witliout it thou approachest not to the 
Ifeouch of King Eiohard.” 

so “The praise of the physician,” said the Arabian, 
"is in the recovery of his patient. Behold this 
sergeant, whose blood has been dried up by the 'fever 
which has Whitened youx camp with skeletons. " Look 
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his fingers an.’ arias, '.va3t€.i like the elav/s and 
shanks oi' the creare. Lcalh bad this n.^'^rrdng his 
clutch on hiru ; but laud Azraei been on one side of 
the couch, I he’ug oo the other, his soul shoiuiu not 
have Lcoa reft froni his bod}', Disturb me not wit!', 
further questloua, but await the critical niitiuie, and 
behold hi silent wonder the marvellous event” 

Th* piijsiciriii iiad then recourse to his astrolahe, 
the oracle oi Eastern science, and, watching with 
grave precision until the precise time of the evening lo 
prayer had arrived, he saak or. his knees, with his 
face turned to iSIecoa, and recited the petitions which 
close the irosleidah’s day of toil. 

The Arab arose from the earth, on which he had 
prostrated Itimself, and, walking into the hut where 
the patient lay extended, he drew a sponge from a 
small silver box, dipped perhaps in some aromatic 
distillation ; for when he put it to the sleeper’s nose 
he sneezed, awoke, and looked wildly around. 

“ Do you know us, viissal ? ” said the Lord of 20 
Gilsland. 

“ Not perfectly, my lord,” replied the squire, faintly. 

“ My sleep has been long and fiill of dreams. Yet I 
know that you are a great English lord, as seemeth 
by the red cross, and this a holy prelate, whose 
blessing I crave on me a poor sinner.” 

“Thou hast it — Btnedidio Domini nit vobismm," 
said the prelate, making the sign of the cross, but 
without approaching nearer to the patient’s bed. 

“ Your eyes witness,” said the Arabian, “.the fever .SO 
hath been subdued — he speaks with calmness and 
recollection — his pulse ‘beats composedly as yours — 
try pulsations yourself.” 
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The prelate declined the experiment; but Tlioniaa 
of Gilslaud, more determined on making the trial, tlid 
so, and satisfied himself that the fever was indeed gone. 

“ This is most wonderful,” said the knigtit, looking 
to the bishop ; “ the man is assuredij cured. I must 
conduct this medieiner presently to Kintj Eichard’a 
tent. What thinks your reverence ? ” 

“ Stay, let me finish one cure ere I comiuence 
another,” said the Arab. “ I will pass with you when 
10 1 have given my patient the second cup of tliis must 
holy elixir.” 

So saying, he pulled out a silver cup, and, filling it 
with water from a gourd which stood by the bedside, 
he next drew forth a small silken bag made of net- 
work, twisted with silver, the contents of which the 
bystanders could not discover, and, inimersitig it in the 
cup, continued to watch it in silence during the sjiace 
of five minutes. It seemed to the spectators as if 
some effervescence took place during the operation, Imfc 
20 if so, it instantly subsided. 

“Drink,” said the physician to the sick man, 
“ sleep, and awaken free from malady.” 

“And with this simple-seeming drauglit thou wilt 
undertake to cure a monarch?" said the Hisliop of 
Tyre. 

“I have cured a beggar, as you may behold,” 
replied the sage. “ Are the kings of f rangistan made 
of other clay than the meanest of their subjects ? ” 

“ Let ps have him presently to the King,” said the 
80 Baron of GilslandL “ He hath shown that he possesses 
the secret which nlay restore his health. If he fails 
to exercise it, I will nut himself past the power of 
medicine,” 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Scarce had Thooias Je Vaux left the royal pavilion, 
when, betwixt the itapatieEce of the fever and that 
which was natural to his disposition, Richard began to 
mnriaur at his delay, and express an earnest desire 
for his return. At length, some two hours before 
sundown, and long, therefore, ere he could expect a 
satisfactory account of the process of the cure which 
the Moor or Arabian had undertaken, he sent a 
messenger commanding the attendfiiice of the Knight 
of the Leopard, determined h) w.olb'.- hi.-' impatience lo 
by obtaining from Sii- Kenneth a more particular 
account of the cause of his absence from the camp, 
and the circumstances of his meeting with this cele- 
brated physician. 

The Scottish knight, thus summoned, entered the 
royal presence, as one who was uO stranger to such 
scenes. He was scarcely known to the King of 
England, even by sight, although, tenacious of his 
rank, as devout in the adoration of the lady of his 
secret heart, he had never been absent on those -2 
occasions when the munificence and hospitality of : 
England opened the Court of its monarch to all who 
held a certain rank in chivalry. The King gazed 
fixedly on Sir Kenneth approaching his bedside, while 
the knight bent his knee for a moment, then arose, 
and stood before? him, as lipcamo an officer in the 
presence of his sovereign, in a posture of deference^' 
bu6 not of .subservience or humility. 

“Thy name,” said the King, “is Kenneth of the 
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Leopard. From whom hadst thou degree of knig.ht- 
hood? ” 

“I took it from the sword of William the Lion, 
King of Scotland,” replied the Scot. 

“ A weapon,” said the King, “ well worthy to confer 
honotir, nor has it been laid on an iiuJcHcrving 
shoulder. We have seen thee bear thyself knightly 
and valiantly in jirsss of battle, when most rieeditliere 
was; and thou hadst not been yet to learn that thy 
10 deserts were known to us, but that thy prosiiniplion 
in other points has been such that thy services can 
challenge no better reward than that of pardon for 
thy transgression. What say’st thou — ha ? ” 

Kenneth attempted to speak, but was iinablo tio 
express himself distinctly ; the consciousness of his too 
ambitious love, and the keen falcon glance with which 
Cceur de Lion seemed to penetrate his iinno.st soul, 
combining to disconcert him. ' 

“ And yet,” said the King, “ although soldiers should 
30 obey command, and vassals he respectful towards their 
superiors, we might forgive a bravo knight greater 
offence than the keeping a simple hound, though it 
were contrary to our express public ordinauce.” 

Eichard kept his eye fixed on the Scot’s 
beheld, and beholding, smiled inwai’dly at the relief 
produced by the turn he had given to his general 
accusation. 

“So please you, ray lord,” said the Scot, “your 
Majesty must he good to us poor geutlemen of Soot- 
50 land in this matter. We are far from home, scant 
..of rayOOTfiS, and cannot support ourselves as your 
wealthy nobles, who have credit of the [.ombafils. 
The Saracens shall feel our blows the harder tha£ we 
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eat: a piece of dried venison from time to time, with 
our herbs and barley-cakes.” 

“It skills not asking my leave,” said Richard, 

“ since Thomas de Vaux, who doth, like all around me, 
that which is fittest in his own eyes, hath already 
given thee permission for hunting and hawking. But 
enough of this. I desire to know of you, Sir Knight, 
wherefore, and by whose authority, you took this 
recent journe)' to the wilderness of the Red Sea, and 
Eiigaddi ? ” 10 

“ By order,” replied the knight, “ of the Council of 
the Princes of the Holy Crusade.” 

“And how dared any one to give such an order, 
when I — not the least, surely, in {.he league — was 
unacquainted with it ? ” 

“ It was not. my i^art, please your Higlincss,” said 
the Scot, “ to inquire into such particulars. I am 
a soldier of the Cross — serraig, doubtless, for the 
present, under your Highness’s banner, and proud of 
the permission to do so — but still one who hath taken 20 
on him the holy symbol for the rights of Christianity, 
and the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and bound, 
.^herefore, to obey, without question, the orders of the 
princes and chiefs by whom the blessed enterprise is 
directed. That indisposition should seclude, I trust 
for but a short time, your Highness from their councUa, 
in which you bold so potential a voice, I must lament 
with all Clu'isieudom ; but, as a soldier, I must obey 
those on whom the lawful right of command devolves 
or set but an evil example in the Christian camp.” 30 

“ Thou aay’st well,” said King^ Richard ; “ and the 
bljtme rests not with «thee, but with those with whom, 
when it shall please Heaven to raise me from this 
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accursed bed of pain and inactivity, I hope to reckon, 
roundly. What was the pm-port of thy mesnage ? ” 

“ Methinks, and please your Highness,” replied Sir 
Kenneth, “ that were best asked of those who sent uio, 
and who can render the reasons of mine errand; 
whereas, I can only teli its outward form and purport.” 

“ Palter not with me, Six- Scot — it wore ill f<u- thy 
safety,” said the mitable monarch. 

“ My safety, my lord,” replied the knight firmly, “• i 
10 cast beJiind me as a regardless thing when 1 vowed 
myself to this enterprise, looking rather to my immortal 
welfare than to that which concerns tiiy car tidy body.” 
■ “By the mass,” said King Richard, “ tliou art a 
brave fellow! Hark thee, Sir Knight, I love the 
Scottish people : they are hardy, though dogged and 
stubborn, and, I think, true men in the main, tliongh 
the necessity of state has sometimes constrained them 
; to be dissemblers. I deserve some love at their liaud, 
and for the good offices I have done your land, I, 
20 require you to remember that, as a principal member 
of the Christian league, 1 have a right to know the 
negotiations of my confederates. Do me, therefore, 
the justice to tell me wliat I have a title to be 
acquainted with, and which 1 am certain to know 
pi^re truly from you than from others.” 

“ My lord,” said the Scot, “ thus qonjnred , I will 
speak the truth; for I well believe that your purposes 
towards the principal object of our expedition are 
single-hearted and honest ; and it is more than. J dare 
80 warrant fo» others of the Holy League. Be pleased, 
therefore, to know, ipy charge was te propose, through 
the medium of the hermit of Engaddi — a holy man 
respected and protected by Saladin himself ” ' 
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'“'A eontmuation of the truce, I doubt not,” said 
Richard, hastily interrupting him. 

“No, by St. Andrew, my liege,” said the Scottish 
knight; “but the establishment of a lasting peace 
and the withdrawing our armies from Palestine.” 

“ St. George ! ” said Richard, in astonishment “ 111 
as I have justly thought of them, I could not have 
dreanjed they would have humbled themselves to such 
dishonour. Speak, Sir Kenneth, with what will did 
you carry such a message ? ” IC 

“With right good-will, my lord,” said Kenneth ; 
“because, when we had lost our noble leader, under 
whose guidance alone I hoped for victory, I saw none 
who could succeed him likely to lead us to conquest, 
and I accounted it well in such circumstances to avoid 
defeat” 

“And on what conditions was this hopeful peace 
to be contracted ? ” said Eng Richard, painfullj' 
suppressing the passion with which his heart was 
almost bursting. 20 

“ These were not intrusted to me, my lord,” 
answered the Knight of the Oouchant Leopard. “I 
delivered them sealed to the hermit” 

“ I must know more from you than you have yet 
told me,” said Richard. “ Saw you my royal consort 
when at Engaddi ? ” 

“ To my knowledge — no, my lord,” replied Sir 
Kenneth, with considerable perturbation ; for he 
remembered the midnight procession in the chapel of 
the rocks. 30 

“I ask you,’^ said the King,Jn a sterner voice, 

“ whether you were nojj in the chapel of the Carmelite 
Nuns at Engaddi, and there saw Berengaria, Queen of 
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England, and the ladies of her Court, who went thilliei 
on pilgrimage ? ” 

“ My lord,” said Sir Kenneth, “ I wil I speak the 
truth as in the confessional. In a subterranean 
chapel, to which the anchorite conducted me, I behold 
a choir of ladies do homage to a relic of the liighest 
sanctity; but as I saw not their faces, nor heard their 
voices, unless in the hymns which they cliauLed, I 
cannot teU whether the Queen of England was of the 
10 be^7.” 

“And was there no one of these ladies Jaiown to 
you?” 

Sir Kenneth stood silent. 

“ I ask you,” said Eichard, raising himself on his 
elbow, “as a knight and a gentleman, and 1 sliall 
know by your answer how you value either character 
— did you, or did you not, know any lady amungst 
that band of worshippers ? ” 

“ My lord,” said Kenneth, not witliout much hc'sita- 
20 tion, “ I might gue^.” , 

'Arid '1 also may guess,” said the King, frowning 
sternly ; “ but it is enough. Leopard as you are. Sir 
Knight, beware tempting the lion’s paw. Hark ye— 
to become bnam omed of the moon would bo but an 
act of folly; but to leap from the battlements of a 
lofty tower, in the wild hope of coming within her 
sphere, were self-destructive madness.” 

At this moment some bustling was lieard in the 
outer apartment, and the King, hastily changing to liis 
30 more natiwal manner, said, “ Enough — begone — speed 
to De Vaux, and send him hither ,with the Arabian 
physician. .^My life for the faith of the Soldanl 
Would heiDut abjure his false law, I would aid 'him 
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vdth my sword to drive thia scran of French and 
Austrians from his domim'ons, and think Palestine as 
well ruled by him as when her kings were anointed 
by the decree of heaven itself.” 

The Knight of the Leopard retired, and presently 
afterwards the chamberlain announced a deputation 
from the Council, who had come to wait on the 
Majesty of England. 

“ It is well they allow that I am living yet,” was 
his reply. “ MHio are the reverend ambassadors ? ” lo 

“The Grand Master of the Templars, and the 
Marquis of Montserrat.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Thb celebrated Master of the Templars was a tall, 
thin, war-worn man, with a slow yet penetrating eye, 
and a. brow on which a thousand dark intrignea had 20 
stamped a portion of their obscurity . At the head ^ 
that singular body, to whom their Order was every- 
thing and their individuality nothing — seeking the 
advancement of its power, even at the hazard of that 
very religion which the fraternity were originally 
associated to protect — the whole Order, and the whole 
personal character of its commander, or Grand Master, 
was a riddle, at the exposition of which most meni’ 
shuddered. The Grand Master was dressed in his 
white robes of solemnity, and he bare a mystic staff 30 
of office. 

Cqnrade of Montserrat had a much more pleasing 
exteripr than the dark and mysterious priest-soldier 
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by whoiB he was accompanied. He was a haodsome 
man, of , middle age, or something past that term, hold 
in tire field, sagacions in council, gay and gallant in 
^ffees of festivity ; but, on the other hand, he was 
generally accused of versatiliLv . of a naiTow and solllsh 
ambition, and of a desire to e.vtemi his own principality, 
without regard to the weal of tlie T,atiit kijigdom of 
Palestine. 

When tlie usual salutations had been made ly tlie.s(“. 
10 dignitiiries, and courteously returned Ijy King llichard, 
the Marquis of Montserrat commenced an explanation 
of the motives of their visit, sent, as lie said they were, 
by the anxious kings and princes who (iomiiosod the 
Council of the Crusaders, “to inquire into the health of 
Iheir magnanimo us a lly, the valiant King of England.” 

“We know the importance in which the princes oi' 
the Council hold our health,” replied the English King, 
“ and .are well aware how much they must have suilei-ed 
by suppressing all curiosity concerning it for fourteen 
20 days, for fear, doubtless, of aggravating our disorder, 
by showing their anxiety regaTtling the event.” 

The flow of the Maniuis’s eloquence; btiing cla^c-ked, 
his more austere eompuniou took up the thread of the 
conversation, and informed tlie King that they came 
from the Council, to pray, in the name of Ohristendoin, 
“ that he would not suffer his health to ho 'tamp ered 
vdth by_an._infidel physician, said to ho despatched by 
^adin, until the Council had taken measures to 
remove or confirm the suspicion which they at present 
80 conce ived did attach itself to the mission of such a 
person.’*- ■ 

“Grand Master ’of the holy and valiant Ord^r of 
Kn^hts Templars, and you, most noble Marqqis of 
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Montserrat,” repMed Eiehard, “ if it piease you to 
retire lute t;ie ucijoiniug jja^iion, you s’aall preseatiy 
see wiiafc aceounc we make of the tender’ reEconstrances 
of oar royal and prinaely coiieagues in this religious 
wariiire.'’ 

'ike ftiarciuis and Grand Master retired aocorJingly: 
nor had they keen many naiuuces in the outward 
pavilion when the IMstern physician arrived, accom- 
pauien by the Baron of Gilsland and Kenneth of 
Scotland. lo 

“ i spJute you, rny Lord of Montserrat, and you, 
valiant Grand Master,” said the Baron de Vaux. 

“ But r must presently pass with this learned physician 
to the bedside of my muster. My lords, if you will 
hold your patience, you are welcome to enter with 
us. Move onward, El Hakim.” 

The last word was .spoken in the lingua franca, and 
instantly obeyed by tlie physician. The Grand Master 
looked grimly on the unceremonious old soldier, but, 
on exchangiug a glance with the Slarquis, smoothed 20 
his frowning brow as well as he could, and both 
followed De Vaux and the Arabian into the inner 
tent, where Eichard lay expecting them. Sir Kenneth 
felt himself, by the circumstances in which he stood, 
entitled to follow these high dignitaries, but, conscious 
of his inferior power and rank, remained aloof during 
the scene which took place. 

Eichard, when they entered his apartment, imme- 
diately exclaimed, “ So ho ! a goodly fellowship come 
to see iSchard take his leap in the dark. — SMy noble 30 
allies, I greet you as the representatives of our 
asseoibled league ; Eichard will again be amongst you 
in his former fashion, or ye shall bear to the grave 

B 
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what is left of him.— De Vaux, lives he or dies he, 
thou hast the thanks of thy prince. — There is j-ot 
another— but this fever hath wasted my eyesight! 
What, the bold Scot, who would climb heaven witliout 
a ladder ? He is welcome too. — Come, Sir Hakim, to 
the work, to the work 1 ” 

The physician, who had already informed himself of 
the various symptoms of the King’s illness, now felt 
his pulse for a long time, and with deep attention, 
10 while all around stood silent, and in breathless expec- 
tation. The sage next filled a cup with spring water, 
and dipped into it the small red purse, whicli, as 
formerly, he took from his bosom. When he seoined 
to thi7ik it sufficiently medicated, he was about to 
offer it to the sovereign, who prevented him, by 
saying, “ Hold an instant I Thou hast felt my pulse — 
let me lay my finger on thine. I too, as becomes a 
good knight, know something of thine art.” 

The Arabian yielded his hand without hesitation, 
20 and his long slender dark fingers were, for an instant, 
enclosed, and almost buried, in the large enfoldmont of 
King Eiohard’s hand. 

“His blood beats calm as an infant’s,” said the 
King: “so throb not theirs who poison princes. De 
Vaux, whether we live or die, dismiss this Hakim 
with honour and safety. — Commend us, friend, to the 
noble Saladin. Should I die, it is without doul)t of 
his faith — should I live, it will be to thank him as a 
warrior would desire to be thanked.” 

80 He then raised himself in bed, took the cup in his 
hand, and, turning to the Marquis and the Grand 
Master, “ Mark what I say, and let my royal brethren 
pledge me in Cyprus wine — ^‘!to the immortal honour 
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isf tiie ih'st C'vii?ailer wlso siia'l stri’ce !::nce or sword 
on the gate of Jerusalem; and to the sliaiue and 
etcniul iufaji'/ of whomsoever shall turn back from 
the ploiigh. on. wliish he. hath laid his liand 1 ’ ” 

lie drained the cup to th.e bottom, risiuned it to 
the Ai'abian, and sank back, as if exh;..!isteu, upon the 
cushions which were arranged to i-eceive him. The 
phj'sician, tlien, with silent but expressive signs, 
directed that all should leave the tent excepting him- 
self and De Vans, whom no remoastrauee could lO 
induce to withfkaw. The apartment was cleared 
accordingly. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

The Marquis of Monlsorrat and the Grand Master of 
the Knights Templars stood together in the front of 
the royal pavilion, within which this singular scene 
had passed, and beheld a strong guard of bills and 20 
bows drawn out to form a circle around it, and keep 
at distance all which might disturb the sleeping 
monarch. Conrade, after a moment’s pause, proposed 
that they should enjoy the coolness of the evening 
breeze which had arisen, and, dismissing their steeds 
and attendants, walk homewards to their own quarters, 
through the lines of the extended Christian camp. 
The Grand Master assented, and they proceeded to 
walk together accordingly. 

They spoke for a time upon the military points so 
and preparations for defence; but this sort of dis- 
course at length died away, and there was a long 
pause, which terminated by the Marquis of Montserrat 
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stopping short, like a man who has formed a siiddeti 
resolution, and gazing for some moments on the dark 
inflexible countenance of the Grand Master, he at. 
length addressed him thus: “Might it consist with 
your valour and sanctity, reverend Sir Giles Amaury, 
I would pray you for once to lay aside the dark visor 
which you wear, and to converse with a I'riend bare- 
faced.” 

The Templar half smiled. 

10 “There are light-coloured masks,” he said, “as v/ell 
as dark visors, and the one conceals the natural 
features as completely as the other.” 

“Be it so,” said the Marquis, putting his hand to 
his chin, and withdrawing it with the action of one 
who unmasks himself ; “ there lies my disguise. And 
now, what think you, as touching the interests of your 
own Order, of the prospects of this Crnsade ? ” 

“Tlris is tearing the veil from mij thonglrts ratlier 
than exposing your own,” said the Grand iMustor. ‘ 

20 “From the extremity of danger with wliieh this 
powerful Crusade threatens the Soldaii, wc cannot 
suppose,” said the Marquis Conrade, “should it pass 
OTer, that the Saracen will sufier any one of us to liold 
possessions or principalities in Syria, far less permit 
the existence of the Christian military fraternities, 
from whom they have experienced so much mischief.” 

"Ay, but,” said the Templar, “these adventurous 
Crusaders may succeed, and again plant the Cross on 
the bulwarks of Zion.” 

30 “ And 'what will that advantage either the < Irder of 

the Templars or Conrade of Mont,sorrat ? ” said the 
Marquis. 

“ You it may advantage,” replied the Grand Master 
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“ Comade oi Montserrat might become Conrade King 
of Jerusalem.’ 

“ I would rather hold the baton of ' my poor 
marquisate with a firm gripe, and wield it after my 
pleasure, than the sceptre of a nionateh, to be in effect 
restrained and curbed by the will of as many proud 
feudal barons as hold land imder the Assize of 
JeruSf^lem. Guy de Lusignan’s claims to the throne 
would be preferred to mine, if Eichard recovers, and 
has aught to say in the choice.” 10 

“ Enough,” said the Grand Master ; “ thou hast 
indeed convinced me of thy sincerity. Others may 
hold the same opinions, but few, save Conrade, of 
Mo ntse rrat, dared frankly avow that he desires not 
the_restitutiou of the kingdom of Jerusalem, but rather’ 
prefers being master of a portion of its fragments.” 

“Thou wilt not betray my counsel?” said Conrade, 
looking sharply and suspiciously. “ Know, for certain, 
that my tongue shall never wrong my head, nor my 
hand.. forsake the. .defence., of _eitjter.. Impeach me if 20 
thou wilt — I am prepared to defend myself in the lists 
against the" best Templar who e ver laid lance m rest.” 

“ Yet thou start’st somewhat suddenly for so bold a 
steed,” said the Grand Master. “ However, I swear to 
thee by the Holy Temple, which our Order is sworn to 
defend, that I will keep counse l with thee as a true 
comrade.” 

“ By which temple ? ” said the Marquis of Mont- 
iserrat, whose love of sarcasm often outran his policy 
[and discretion. 

The Templar" scowled upon him with an eye of 
death, but answered 0|ilmly, “By whatever temple I 
swofer, be assured, lord Marquis, my oath is sacred. 
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I would I knew how to bind thee by one of equal 
obligation.” 

“ I will swear truth to thee,” said the Marquis, laiigli- 
ing, “ by the earl’s coronet, which I hope to convert, 
ere these wars are over, into sometliing better. In a 
word, our interests bind us together ; for think not, 
lord Grand Master, that, were these allied princes to 
regain Jerusalem, and place a king of their own 
choosing there, they would suffer your Order, any 
10 more than my poor marquisate, to retain the inde- 
pendence which we now hold.” 

"The rank, privileges, and opulence of our Onhu’ 
prevent so much degradation as you threaten,” said 
the Temnlar haughtily. 

These are your bane,” said Conrade of Montserrat ; 
“and you, as well as I, reverend Grand Master, know 
that, were the allied princes to be successful in 
Palestine, it would be their first point of policy to 
abate the independence of your Order.” 

20 “There may be truth in what you say,” said the 
Templar, darkly smiling ; “ but what were our ho])es 
should the allies withdraw their forces and leave 
Palestine in the grasp of Saladin 

“Great and assured,” replied Conrade. “The 
Soldan would give large provinces to maintain at 
his behest a body of well-appointed Frankish lances. 
This dependence would be but for a time — perhaps 
during .the life of this enterprising Soldan — but, 
suppose him dead, and us strengthened with a con- 
80 stant succession of fiery and adventurous spirits from 
Europe, v^hat might we not hope Jbo achieve, uncon- 
trolled by these monarchs, whtise dignity throws ua at 
present into the shade ?” 
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“ You say well, my lord Marquis,” said the Grand 
Master. “ Yet must we be cautious : Philip of Prance 
is wise as well as valiant.” 

"True, and will be therefore the more easily 
diverted from an expedition to which, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, or urged by his nobles, he rashly bound 
himself. He is jealous of King Pdchard, his natural 
enemy, and longs to return to prosecute plans of 
ambition nearer to Paris than Palestine.” 

" And the Duke of Austria ?” said the Templar. lo 

“ Oh, touching the Duke,” returned Conrade, “ his 
self-conceit and folly lead liim to the same conclusions 
as do Philip's policy and wisdom. He conceives 
himself ungratefully treated, because men’s mouths 
are filled with the praises of King Eiehard, whom he 
fears and hates, and in whose harm he would rejoice. 
But wherefore tell I this to thee, save,.to. show tliat l 
an^m sincerity in desiring tliat_this league be teoken 
upj^ and _t^_ country__freed. of„theS6 -great mpnarohs 
with _ their hosts ? And thou well knowest, and hast 20 
tliyself seen, how all the princes of influence and 
power, one alone excepted, are eager to enter into 
treaty with the Soldan.” 

“I acknowledge it,” said the Templar; “he were 
blind that had not seen this in their last deliberations. 
But tell me thy real reason for pressing upon the 
Council that Horthem Englishman, or Scot, or what- 
ever you call yonder Knight of the Leopard, to carry 
their proposals for a treaty?” 

“His character of native of Britain,” ifeplied the 30 
Italian, “ was sufficient to meet what Saladin required, 
who knew him to belong to the band of Richard, while 
bis character of Scot, and certain other personal 
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grudges which I wot of, rendered it most unlikely that 
our envoy should, on his return, hold any eommuni- 
eation with the sick-bed of Richard, to whom his 
presence was ever unacceptable.” 

“ Oh, too fine-spun policy,” said the Grand Master. 
“ See you not that the euvoy whom you liave selected 
so carefully hath brought us, in this physiciau, the 
means of restoring the lion-hearted, bull-iiecked ]^ng- 
lishman to prosecute his Crusading eiitcrpi'ise ? And 
10 so soon as he is able once more to rush on, wliicli of 
the princes dare bold back ?” 

“Be content,” said Conrade of Montserrat, “ Ere 
this physician, if he work by anvtlung short of 
miraculous agency, can accomplish Ricliai’d’s mire, it 
may be possible to put some open rupture betwixt tiie 
Frenchman, at least the Austrian, and his allies of 
England, so that the breach shall be irrcconcilablt'. ; 
and Richard may arise from his bed, perhaps ttr com- 
mand his own native troops, but never again, by his 
iO sole energy, to wield the force of the whole Crusade.” 

The Templar cast a suspicious glance to see that no 
one overheard him, and taking Conrade by thi! Iiaiid, 
pressed it eagerly as he looked the Italian in the face, 
and repeated slowly. “Richard arise from his bed, 
say’st thou ? Conrade, he must never arise ! ” 

The Marquis of Montserrat started. “What! 
Spoke you of Richairi of England — of Cceur do Lion — 
the champion of Christendom ?” 

His cheek turned pale, and his knees tromi)lod as 
iO he spoke. The Templar looked at him, with his iron 
v igBig^ contorte d into a smile of contempt. 

“ I grant you,” said Conrade, recovering himself, 
that — unless some other sure road could be' dis- 
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covered — thou hast hinted at that which leads most 
direct to our purpose. But, blessed Mary.' we shall 
become the curse of all Europe.” 

“If thou takest it thus,” said the Grand Master, 
“let us, hold there has nothing passed between u.s — 
that we have spc-ken in our sleep — have awakened, 
and the ^d8iou is gone.” 

“ It never can depart," answered Conrade. 

“ .^smna of ducal crowns and kingly diadems are, 
indeed,, somewhat, tenacious of their place, in, i’og ic 
iniagmation,” replied the Grand Id-ister. 

“ Well,” answered Gonrade, “ let me bat first try to 
break peace between Austria and England.” 

They parted. Conrade remained standing still upon 
the spot, and watching the flowing white cloak of the 
Templar, as he s talk ed slcnvly away, and gradually 
disappeared amid hhe fast-sinking darkness of the 
Oriental night. 

“ I have,” he said, as his eyes still watched the 20 
pohit at which he had seen the last slight wave of the 
Templar’s mantle, — “ I have, in truth, raised the devil 
with a vengeance ! To check this wild Crusade was 
my motive, indeed, but I durst not think on. the ready 
mode which this determined priest has dared to 
suggest. kAt it is the surest — perhaps even the 
safest.” 

Such were the Man|uis’s meditations, when his 
muttered soliloquy was broken by a voice from a little 
distance, which proclaimed with the emphatic tone of 
a herald, “Eemember the Holy Sepulchre!” 30 

The exhortation was echoed from post to post, for it 
was the duty of the seatinels to raise this cry from 
time td time upon their periodical watch, that the host 
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of the Crusaders might always have in their remem- 
brance the purpose of their being in arms. Conrade 
looked around anxiously, and as he looked the broad 
folds of the ensign of England, heavily dis.tending itself 
to the failing night-breeze, caught his eye. . It was 
displayed upon an artificial mound, nearly in the 
midst of the camp, which the Crusaders had christened 
St. George’s Mount, because from that commaiuling 
height the banner of England was displayed. 

10 A quick intellect like that of Conrade catches 
ideas from the glance of a moment. A single look on 
the standard seemed to dispel the uncertainty of luiiid 
which had affected him. He walked to his 2>avilion 
with the hasty and determined step of one who has 
adopted a plan which he is resolved to achieve, dis- 
missed the almost princely train who waited to attend 
him, and as he ciKumittod.. Mniself to his couch, 
muttered his amended resolution, that the rnihler 
means are to be tried before the more desperate are 

20 resorted to. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “I sit at the hoard of the 
Archduke of Austria. We will see what can he doiw 
to advance our purpose before prosecuting thq dark 
suggestions of this Templar.” 


CHAPTER XIV 

80 Leopold Grand Duke of Austria was the first 
possessor of that noble country to whom the princely 
rank belonged. He was rather a weak and i vain 
than an ambitious or tyrannical prince. His mental 
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powers resembled the qualities of his person. He was 
tall, strong, and handsome, with a complexion in which 
red and white was strongly contrasted, and had long 
flowing locks of fair hair. But there was an awkward- 
ness in his gait, which seemed as if his size was not 
animated by energy sufficient to put in motion such a 
ina.ss ; and in the same manner, wearing the richest 
dressef^ it always seemed as if they became him not. 
As a prince, he appeared too little familiar with his 
own dignity, and, being often at a loss how to assert 10 
his authority when the occasion demanded it, he 
frequently thought himself obliged to recover, by acts 
and expressions of ill-timed violence, the ground 
which might have been easily and gracefully main- 
tained by a little more presence of mind in the 
beginning of the controversy. 

Wlren he first joined the Crusade, with a most 
princely attendance, Leopold bad desired much to 
enjoy the friendship and intimacy of Eichard, and had 
made such advances towards cultivating his regard as 20 
the King of England ought, in policy, to have received 
and answered. B ut t he Archduke, though not deficient 
in bravery, was spjn^itely. inferior^ to_ Cffiur-de Jion 
injjhat .ardour. of-min dAvhich wooed da nger as a bridcj 
that fte King very soon held him in a certain degree 
of contempt. Eichard, also, as a Norman prince, a 
people with whom temperance was habitual, despised 
the inclination of the German for the pleasures of the 
table, and particularly his liberal indulgence in the 
use of wine. For these and other personal reasons 30 
the King of England very soon looked upon the 
Austrian prince with f«elmgs of contempt, which he 
was at no pains to conceal or modify, and which, 
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therefore, were speedily remarked, and retiiraed with 
deep hatred, by the suspioions Leopold. Siieh was 
the state of politics and opinions eniertainoc! by the 
Archduke of Austria when Gonrade of Montserrat 
resolved upon employing his jealousy of England as 
the means of dissolving, or loosening at bast, the 
league of the Crusadei'S. 

The time which he chose for his visit ai'oii, 
and the pretence, to present the Archunke with some 
10 choice C}'prus wine which had lately fallen into his 
hands, and discuss its comparative merits witii l.licise uf 
Hungary and of the Ehine. An intini/ition of his 
purpose was of course answered by a, courtuoun invi- 
tatiou to partake of the archdiical nieid, and every 
eftbrt was used to render it fitting the Kpamdour of a 
sovereign prince. 

Sitting at the table of the .lrehJiik(\ Gonrade was 
at once stunned and amused with the clang of 
Teutonic sounds russaulting iris cars on all siilcs, 
20 notwithstanding the solemnity of a princely hiuiqiict. 
Their dress seemed equally I’atitastic tf» him, many of 
the Austrian nobles retaining their long hoards, and 
almost all of them wearing short jerkiuft of various 
colours, cut and flourished and fringed in a iiiamuir 
not common in Western Europe. 

All this while, and in the midst of a clamour and 
confusion which would bettor have become a German 
tavern during a fair than the tout of a soveroigii 
prince, the Archduke was waited upon with g, miiiute- 
,S0 ness of form and qhseryance which showed how anxious 
he was to maintain rigidly the state and character to 
which his elevation had entitlfid him. He was served 
on the knee, and only by pages of noble blood, fed 
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upon plate of silver, and drank his wines from a cup 
of gold. His ducal mantle was splendidly adorned 
with ermine, his coronet might hare equalled in value 
a royal crown, and his feet, eased in velvet shoes (the 
length of which, peaks included, might be two feet), 
rested upon a footstool of solid silver. But it served 
partly to intimate the character of the man, that, 
although desirous to show attention to the Itlarquis of 
Montserrat, whom he had courteously placed at his 
right hand, he gave much more of his attention to i< 
his Spnuihqtreeher — that is, his roan of convei-sation, 
or sayer of sayinys, who stood behind the Duke’s right 
shoulder. 

This pjersonage was well attired in a cloak and 
doublet of black velvet, the last of which was deco- 
rated with various silver and gold coins stitched upon 
it, in memory of the munifiQept princes who had con- 
ferred them, and bearing a short staff, to which also 
bunches of silver coins were attached by rings, which 
he jingled by way of attracting attention when he was 2( 
about to say anything which he judged worthy of it. 

Lest too ' much of this officer’s wisdom .should 
become tiresome, the Duke’s other shoulder was oc- 
cupied by his Eoff-mrr, or court jester, called Jonas 
Scliwanker, who made almost as much noise with his 
for>rs cap, bells, and bauble as did the orator, or man 
of talk, with his jingling baton. 

These tv/o personages threw out grave and comic 
nonsense alternately, wliile their master, laughing or 
applauding them himself, yet carefully watched the 3C 
countenance of his noble guest to discern what im- 
pressions so accomplished a cavalier received from this 
display of Austrian eloquence and wit, 
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Whatever his real sentiments might be, Conrade 
took especial care that his couutonanee should express 
nothing but satisfaction with what he heard, and 
smiled or applauded as zealously, to all appearance, 
as the Archduke himself, at the solemn folly of the 
Spruch-^rccher and the gibbering wit of t!ie fool. 

It was not long ere the King of England was 
brought on the carpet by the jester, who hij,d l^eea 
accustomed to consider Dickon of the Broom (which 
10 irreverent epithet he substituted for PJchai'd I'iuiita- 
genet) as a subject of mii’th, acceptable and inexlumstihle. 
The orator, indeed, was silent, and it was only when 
applied to by Coni’ade that he observed ; “ The gruista, 
or broom-plant, w'as an emblem of humility; and it 
would be well when those who wore it would remem- 
ber the warning.” 

“'Honour unto whom honour is due,'* answered the 
Marquis of Hdntsen-at ' '“'W'e have all liafl some part 
in these marches and battles, and metbuiks other 
prmces might share a little in tlie renown which 
liichard of England engrosses amongst minstrels ami 
•^inesingcrs. Has no one of ih.Q pytMse sdmce here 
present a song in praise of the royal Archduke of 
Austria, our princely entertainer ? ’’ 

Three minstrels emuloiisly stejiped forward with 
voice and harp. Two were silenced with dilliculty l>y 
the Spruch-spreclmr, who seemed to act as master of 
the revels, and a hearing was at length procured for 
the poet preferred, who sang, in High German, stanzas 
30 which may he thus translated : 

Ask not Austria why, ’midst princes, 
piU her banner rises liighest ; 

Askm well the strong-wing’d eagle 
Why to heaven he soars the nighcst. 
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“The eagle,” said the expoimder of dark sayings, 

“ is the cognisance of our noble lord the Archduke — 
of his royal Grace, I would say — ^and the eagle flies the 
highest and nearest to the sun of all the feathered 
creation.” 

“The* lion hath taken a spring above the eagle,” 
said Conrade, carelessly; “ I speak of the three lions 
passant of England ; formerly, it is said, they were 
leopards, but now they are become lions at all points, 
and must take precedence of beast, fish, or fowl, or ifi 
woo worth the gainstander.” 

" Mean you seriously, my lord ? ” said the Austrian, 
now considerably flushed with wine. “Think you 
that Eichard of England asserts any pre-eminence 
over the free sovereigns who have been his voluntary 
allies in this Crusade ? ” 

“I know not but from circumstances,” answered 
Conrade. “Yonder hangs his banner alone in the 
midst of our camp, as if he were king and generalis- 
simo of our whole Christian army.” 20 

“ And do you endure this so patiently, anu speaK 
of it so coldly ? ” said the Archduke. 

“Nay, my lord,” answered Conrade, “it cannot 
concern the poor Marquis of Montserrat to contend 
against an injury patiently submitted to by such 
potent princes as Philip of France and Leopold of 
Austria. What dishonour you are pleased to submit 
to cannot be a disgrace to me. I doubt not you have 
deep reasons for submitting to English domination." 

“i submit!” said Leopold, indignantly—"/, the 
Archduke of Au^ria, so important and vi tal a limb 
jf the Holy Roman Empire — I submit myself to this 
king «f half an island ! No, by Heaven ! The camp. 
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and all Chrisitendom, shall see ihiit i kBO’i,' to 
right myself, and whether I yield ground one ineh to 
the English bandog. — Up, nr,’ lieges anti mei'ryinen, 
up and follow me! We will — and tiiat without losing 
one instant — place the eagle uf Austria where she shall 
doat as high as ever floated the cogTiisaiice of" king or 
kaisar.” 

With that he started front his stviL, and, amidst the 
tumultuous cheering of his guests anti ioliowers, marie 
10 for the door of the pavilion, and seized his trwn 1ianner, 
which stood pitched before it. 

“Nay, my lord,” said Conrade, affectiiig to iiiLtjr- 
fere, “it will blemish your wisdom tf> nialce an .‘tflray 
■^the camp at this hour, and perhaps it is bettoTtb 
^submit to the usurpation of England a, little lunger 
than to” 

“Not an hour — not a moment lou,gei',” vordfevated 
the Duke; and, with the hauner in his h.nnd, and 
followed by his shouting guests atnl atteiul.'uits, 
20 marched hastily to the central mount, iVcjin whudi tlic 
banner of England tloatod, and laid Ids hand nn the 
standard-spear, as if to pluck it from the ground. 

“ My master, ray dear master ! ” said .Fonas 
Schwanlvcr, throwing his arms ab(jut the Duke ; “ take 
heed — lions have teeth. The eagle is king among the 
fowls of the air, as is the linn among the beasts (d' the 
field; each has his dominion, separated as wide as 
England and Germany ; do thou, noble eagle, no dis- 
honour to the princely lion, but let your banners re- 
30 main floating in peace side by aide.” 

Leopold withdrew his hand ^ fnnn the banner- 
spear, and looked round for Gonrade of Montserrat ; but 
he saw him not, for the Marquis, so soon as he saw 
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the mischief afoot, had withdrawn himself from the 
crowd, taking care, in the first place, to express before 
several neutral persons his regret that the Archduke 
should have chosen the hours after dinner to avenge 
any wrong of wliieh he might think he had a right to 
complain. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

10 

The critical hour had arrived at which the physician, 
according to the rules of his art, had predicted that his 
royal patient might he awakened with safety, and the 
sponge had been applied for that purpose; and the 
leech had not made many observations ere he assured 
the Baron of Gilsland that the fever had entirely left 
his sovereign. Eiehai’d himself seemed to be of the 
same opinion, for, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, he 
demanded of De Vaux what present sum of money was 
in the royal coffers. 20 

The baron could not exactly inform him of the 
amount. 

“ It matters not,” said Eichard ; “ be it greater or 
smaller, bestow it aU on this learned leech, who hath, 

I trust, given me back again to the service of the 
Crusade. If it be less than a thousand bezants, let 
him have jewels to^naake it up..” 

“I sell not the wisdom with which AUah has 
endowed me,” answered the Arabian physician ; “ and 
be it known to you, gi'eat Prince, that the divine 30 
medicine of which ^ou have partaken would lose its 
effect in my unworthy hands, did I exchange its virtues 
either tor gold or diamonds.” 

S' 
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“ Thomas de Va^IX,” said Eichard, " I toll thee that 
this Moor, in his independence, might set an example 
to them who account themselves the flower o! knight- 
hood.” 

“ It is reward enough for me,” said the Moor, “ that 
so great a king as the Melech Eic should thus speak 
of his servant. — But now, let me pr.ay you again to 
compose yourself ou your couch ; for though I think 
there needs no further repetition of the divine draught, 
10 yet injury might ensue from any too early exertion, 
ere your strength be entirely restored.” 

“ I must obey thee, Hakim,” said the King ; “ yet, 
believe me, my bosom feels so free from the wasting 
fire, which for so many days hath scorched it, that I 
care not how soon I expose it to a brave man’s lance. 
— But hark ! what mean these shouts, and that distant 
music, in the camp ? Go, Thomas de Vaux, and make 
inquiry.” 

“It is the Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, 
20 returning after a minute’s absence, “ who makes 
with his pot-companions some proces.sion tlirough the 
camp.” 

“ The drunken fool ! ” exclaimed King Eichard. 
“ Can he not keep his brutal inebriety within the veil 
of his pavilion, that he must ne^s*sliow his shame to 
all Christendom ? What say you, Sir Marquis ? ” he 
added, addressing himself to Conrade of Montserrat, 
who at that moment entered the tent. 

“What the Archduke does,” said Conrade, “is of 
30 little consequence to any one, least of all to himself, 
since he probably knows not what-h’e is acting — yet, to 
say truth, it is a gambol I shpuld not like to share in, 
since he is pulling down the banner of England from 
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St. George’s Mount in the centre of the camp j’onder, 
and displaying his own Ln its stead.” 

“ WHAT say’st thou ? ” exclaimed the King, in a 
tone which might have waked the dead. 

“Nay.” said the Marquis, “let it not chafe your 
Highness, that a fool should act according lo his 
folly” 

“ Speak not to me,” said, liicbard, s.pringii)g from 
his couch, and casting on his clothes \rith a despatch 
which seemed marvelioas — “ speak not to me. Lord lo 
Marquis ! De Multon, I comiuaud thee, speak not a 
word to me — he that breathes but a syllable is no 
friend to Eichard Plantagenet. Hakim, be silent, I 
charge thee ! ” 

All this while the King was hastily clothing him- 
self, and, with the last word, snatched his sword from 
the pillar of the tent, and without any other weapon, 
or calling any attendance, he rushed out of his pa\’iiiou. 
Conrade, holding up his hands, as if in asionishmeut, 
seemed willing to eater into conversation with De 20 
Vaux, but Sir Thomas pushed rudely past him, and, 
calling to one of the royal equerries, said hastily, “ Ely 
to Lord Salisbury’s quarter.?, and let him get his men 
together, and follow me instantly to St. George’s 
Mount. Tell him the King’s fever has left his blood, 
and settled in his brain.” 

The alarm went through the nearest quarter of the 
camp, and men of all the various nations assembled, 
where perhaps every people in Christendom had their 
representatives, flew to arms, and drew together under 30 
circumstances of general confusion, of which they knew 
neither the cause nor the object. It was, however, 
lucky, amid a scene so threatening, that the Earl of 
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Salisbury, while he hurried after De Vaux’s sumiuoiis 
with a few only of the readiest English inon-at-arms, 
directed the rest of the English host to be drawn up 
and kept under arms, to advance to Richard’s succour 
if necessity should requiie, but in fib ai'iay, and under 
due command. 

In the meanwhile, without regarding for one instant 
the shouts, the cries, the tumult, which began to 
thicken around him, Richard, with his dress in the last 
10 disorder, and his sheathed blade under his arm, pxirsiicd 
his way with the utmost speed, followed only by l)e 
Vaux, and one or two household servants, to St. 
George’s Mount. 

The handful of Scots were quartered in the vicinity, 
nor had they been disturbed by the uproar. But the 
King’s person, and his haste, were both remarked by 
the Knight of the Leopard, who, aware that clanger 
must be afoot, and hastening to share in it, .snat<jh(‘d 
his shield and sword, and united himself to De Vau.v, 
20 who with some difficulty kept pace with his impiitient 
and fiery master. De Vaux answered a look of 
curiosity, which the Scottish knight directed towards 
him, with a shrug of his broad shoulders, and they 
continued, side by side, to pursue Richard’s steps. 

The King was soon at the foot of St. George’s 
Mount, the sides as well as platform of which were 
now surrounded and crowded, partly by those belonging 
to the Duke of Austria’s retinue, who were celebrating, 
^'th shouts of jubilee, the act whieh they considered 
JO as an assertion of national honour. 

The summic of the emiaence- was a small level 
space, on which were pitched the rival banners-, sur- 
rounded stiR by the Archduke’s friends and i^tinue. 
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In the midst of the drole was Leopold himself, still 
contempiating with sell-satisfaetioD. the deed he had 
done, and still listening to the shouts of applause 
which his partisans bestowed. Tniile he was in this 
st.ite of self-gratuiation, Eichavd burst into tlie circle, 
attended, indeed, only by two men, but in his own 
headlong energies an irresistible host. 

has dared,” he said, laying his hands upon 
the Austrian standard, and spealcing in a voice iilce 
the sound which precedes an eaidhq^uake, — •• who has lo 
dared to place this paltry rag beside the banner of 
England ? ” 

The Archduke wanted not personal courage, and it 
was impossible he could hear this question without 
reply. Yet, so much was he troubled and surprised 
by the unexpected arrival of Pdchard, and affected by 
the general awe inspired by his ardent and unyielding 
character, that the demand was twice repeated, in a 
tone which seemed to challenge heaven and earth, ere 
the Archduke replied, with such firmness as he could 20 
command, “ It was I, Leopold of Austria.” 

“Then shall Leopold of Austria,” replied Richard, 

“ presently see the rate at which his banner and his 
pretensions are held by Richard of England.” 

So saying, he pulled up the standard-spear, splintered 
it to pieces, threw the banner itself on the ground, and 
placed his foot upon it. 

“Thus,” said he, "I trample on the banner of 
Austria!, Is there a kn%ht among your Teutonic 
chivalry dare impeach my deed ? ” 30 

There was a momentary silence; but there are no 
braver men than the Gefmans. 

“If” and “I!" and “It” was heard from several 
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knights of the Duke’s followers, and he himself added 
his voice to those which accepted the King of Eng- 
land’s defiance. 

“Why do we dally thus?” said the Earl Wui- 
lenrode, a gigantic warrior from the frontiers of 
Hungary. “ Brethren, and noble gentlemen, this man’s 
foot is on the honour of your country. Let us rescue 
it from violation, and down wdth the pride of Eng- 
land!” 

10 So saying, he drew his sword, and struck at the 
King a blow which might have proved fatal, had not 
the Scot intercepted and caught it upon his shield. 

“I have sworn,” said King Pdchard — and his voice 
was heard above all the tumult, which now wa.\ed 
wild and loud — “never to strike one whose shoulder 
bears the cross ; therefore live, Wallenrode — but live 
to remember Eichard of England.” 

As he spoke, he grasped the tall Hungarian round 
the waist, and hurled him backwards with such 
20 violence that the mass flew, as if discharged from a 
military engine, not only through the ring of spec- 
tators who witnessed the extraordinary scene, but over 
the edge of the mount itself, down the steep side of 
which Wallenrode rolled headlong, until, pitching at 
length upon his shoulder, he dislocated the bone, and 
lay like one dead. This almost supernatural display 
of strength did not encourage either the Duke or any 
of his followers to renew a personal contest so iii- 
auspioiously commenced. Those who stood farthest 
80 back dfd, indeed, clash their swords, and cry out, 
"Cut the island mastiff to pieces!” but those who 
were nearer veiled, perhaps, their personal ' fears 
under an affected reeard for order, and crild. for 
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the most part “ Peace ! peace ! tlie peace of the 
Cross — the peace of Hoij;' Cliureh, and oar Patiier the 
Pope ! ” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradicting 
each other, showed their irresolution ; while Eichard, 
his foot* still on the arehducal banner, glared round 
him, with an eye that seemed to seek an enemy, and 
from which the angry nobles shrank appalled, as from 
the threatened grasp of a lion. De Vaiix and the 
Knight of the Leopard kept their places b8.=;ide him ; iO 
and though the swords which they held were still 
sheathed, it was plain that they were prompt to 
protect Eiehard’s person to the very last, and their 
size and remarkable strength plainly showed the 
defence would be a despenite one. 

Salisbury and his attendants were also now diaw- 
ing near, with bills and partisans brandished, and 
bows already bended. 

At this moment King Philip of France, attended i)y 
one or two of his nobles, came on the platform to 20 
inquire the cause Of the disturbance, and made gestures 
of surprise al finding the King of England raised from 
his sick-bed, and confronting their common ally the 
Duke of Austria, in such a menacing and insulting 
posture. Richard himself blushed at being discovered 
by PhUip, whose sagacity he respected as much as he 
disliked his person, in an attitude neither becoming 
his character as a monarch nor as a Crusader: and it 

was observed that he withdrew his foot, as if acci- 

« 

dentally, from the dishonoured banner, and exehangctl 30 
his look of violent .emotion for one of affected, com- 
posure and indifference. Leopold also struggled to 
attain* some degree of calmness, mortified as he was 
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by having been seen by Philip in the act of passively 
submitting to the insults of the fiery King of England. 

“ What means this unseemly broil betwixt the 
sworn brethren of the Cross — the royal Majesty of 
England and the princely Duke Leopold ? How is it 
possible that those who are the chiefs and pillai's of 
this holy expedition ” 

“A truce vtith thy remonstrance, France,,” said 
Richard, enraged inwardly at finding himself placed 
10 on a sort of equality with Leopold, yet not knovting 
how to resent it. “ This duke, or prince, or pillar, if 
you will, hath been insolent, and I have chastised him 
— that is all. Here is a coil, forsooth, because of 
spurning a hound I ” 

“ Majesty of France,” said the Duke, “ I appeal to 
you and every sovereign prince against tlic foul 
indignity which I have sastainod. Thi'^ King of 
England hath pulled down my banner — torn and 
trampled on it.” 

20 “ Because he had the audacity to plant it lieside 

mine,” said Richard. 

“ My rank as thine equal entitled me,” replied the 
Duke, emboldened by the presence of Plulip. 

“ Assert such equality for thy person,” said King 
Richard, " and, by St. George, I will, treat thy person 
as I did thy broidered kerchief there, fit but for the 
meanest use to which kerchief may be put.” 

“ Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said 
Philip, “and I will presently show Austria that he 
JO is wrong*- in this matter. Do not think, noble Duke,” 
he continued, “ that, in permitting the standard of 
England to occupy the highest point in our camp, we, 
the independent sovereigns of the Crusade, acknow- 
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ledge anj inferiority to the royal Eiohard. But s? 
sworn brethren of the Cross, military pilgrims, who, 
laying aside the pomp and pride of this world, are 
hewing with our swords the way to the Holy 
Sepulchre, I myself, and the other princes, have 
renounced to King Eichard, from respect to his high 
renown and great feats of arms, that precedence 
which elsewhere, and upon other motives, would not 
have been yielded. I am sallsfled that when you?- 
royal grace of Austria shall have considered this, you ift 
will express sorrow for having placed your banner on 
this spot, and that the royal Majesty of England wdll 
then give satisfaction for the insult he ho, 5 offered.” 

The Duke answered sullenly that he would refer 
his quarrel to the Genorol Council of the Orusade—a 
motion which Pliilip higlily applauded, as qualified to 
take aw'ay a, aeaudai most hanoful to Christendom. 

Eichard, . retaining the same Cftreless attitude, 
listened to Philip until his oratory seemed exliausted, 
and then said aloud, “ I am drowsy — this fever hangs 20 
about me stEl. Brother of Prance, thou art acquainted 
with my humour, and that I have at all times but few 
words to spare — know, therefore, at once, 1 will 
submit a matter boncliing the honour of England 
neither to Prince, Pope, nor CouncE Hero stands my 
banner — whatsoever pennon shall be reared within 
three butts’ length of it shall be treated as that 
dishonoured rag; nor will I yield other satisfaction 
than that which these poor limbs can re nder in the- 
lists to any bold challenge — aye, were it agstmst five 30 
champions instead qf one.” 

PMUp answered calmly to the almost injurious 
defiianee of Eichard, “I came not hither to awaken 
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fresh quarrels, contrary to the oath we have swoi-n, 
and the holy cause in which we have engaged. I part 
from my brother of England as brothers should part, 
and the only strife between the Lions of England and 
the Lilies of France shall be, which shall be carried 
deepest into the ranks of the infidels.” 

“ It is a bai’gain, my royal brother,” said Pdcliard, 
stretching out his hand with all the frankness^ which 
belonged to his rash but generous disposition; “and 

10 soon may we have the opportunity to try this gallant 
and fraternal wager.” 

“ Let this noble Duke also partake in the friendship 
of this happy moment,” said Philip; and the Duke 
approached, half sullenly, half willing to enter into 
some accommodation. 

“I think not of fools, nor of their fully,” said 
Eichard, carelessly; and the Aichduke, turning his 
back on him, withdrew from the ground. 

Eichard looked after him as he retired. 

20 “There is a sort of glowworm courage,” ho said, 
“ that shows only by night I mirst not leave this 
banner unguarded in darkne.ss — by daylight the look 
of the Lions will alone defend it Here, Thomas of 
Gilsland, I give thee the charge of the standard — 
watch over the honour of England.” 

“ Her safety is yet more dear to me,” said Do Vaux, 
“ and the life of Eichard is the safety of England. 1 
must have your Highness back to your tent, and that 
without further tarrianee.” 

30 “ Thou art a ro'ugTi and peremptory nurse, De Vaux,” 

said the King, smiling; and then added, addressing 
Sir Kenneth, “Valiant Scot, I owe thee a boon, and I 
will pay it richly. There stands the banner of Eng* 
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land ! Watch it as a novice does his armour on the 
night before he is dubbed. Stir not from it three 
spears’ length, and defend it with thy body against 
injury or insult. Sound thy bugle, if thou art assailed 
by mor« than three at once. Dost thou undertake the 
charge ? ” 

“ Willingly,” said Eenneth ; “ and will discharge it 
upon penalty of my head. I will but arm me, and 
return hither instantly.”, 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

It was midnight, and the moon rode clear and high 
in heaven, when Kenneth of Scotland stood upon his 
watch on St. George’s Mount, beside the banner of 
England, a solitary sentinel, to protect the emblem 
of that nation against the insults which might be 
meditated among the thousands whom Eichard’s pride 20 
had made his enemies. 

Beside the banner-staff lay the large stag-hound 
already mentioned, the sole companion of Kenneth’s 
watch, on whose vigilance he trusted for early warning 
of the approach of any hostile footstep. The noble 
animal seemed to understand the purpose of their 
watch, for he looked from, time to time at the rich 
folds of the heav'j' pennon, and, when the cry of the 
sentinels came from the distant lines and defences of 
the camp, he answered them with one deep and 30 
reiterated hark, as if to affirm that he too was vigilant 
in Ills auty. 

Thus passed two hours of the knight’s watch 
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without anything remarkabie occurring. At length, 
and upon a sudden, the gallant stag-bound bayed 
furiously, and seemed about to dash forward where 
the shadow lay the darkest, yet w'^aited, as if in the 
slips, till he should know the pleasure of his master. 

“ Who goes there ? ” said Sk Kenneth, aware that 
there was something creeping forward on the shadowy 
side of the mount. 

“Take up thy long-fanged Sathn,na.s,” answered a 
10 hoarse, disagreeable voice, “ or I will conjure him with 
a bolt from my arbiast.” 

At the same time was heard the sound of a spring 
or check, as when a crossbow is bent. 

" Unbend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight,” 
said the Scot, “ or, by St. Andrew, i will pin theo to 
the earth, be what or whom thou wEt ! ” 

As he spoke he poised his long lance hy the middle, 
and, fixing his eye upon the object which seeiiuid to 
move, he brandished the weapon, as if meditating to 
20 cast it from his hand. But Sir Kennetli was ashamed 
of his purpose, and grounded his weapon, wl ion there 
stepped from the shadow into the moonlight a stunted 
decrepit creature, whom he recognised, even at some 
distance, for the male of the two dwarfs whom he had 
seen in the chapel at Engaddi. , > - 
' The little distorted miniature of humanity came 
panting up the ascent, which the shortness of his legs 
rendered laborious, and, when he arrived on the plat- 
form at the top, shifted to his left hand the little 
JO crossbow," which was just such a toy as children at 
that period were permitted to shoot small birds with, 
and, assuming an attitude of great dignity, graoelully 
extended his right hand to Sir Kenneth in an atatndo 
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as if he expected he woiiid salute it. But such a 
result not following, he demanded, in a sharp and 
angrj tone of voice: “Soldier, wherefore reuderest 
thou not to Nectabanup the homage due to his 
dignity ? ” 

“ Great Nectabanus,” answered the kniglit, willing 
to soothe the creature’s humour, “ pardon me, that, 
being a soldier upon my post, with my lance in my 
hand, I may not give to one of thy puissance the 
advantage of coming within my guard, or of mastering 
my weapon. Suffice it that i j’everence thy dignity, 
and submit myself to thee as humbly as a mau-at- 
arraa in my place may.” 

“ It shall sutBee,” said Neetabanus, “ so that you 
presently attend me to the presence of those who have 
sent me hither to summon you.” 

“ Great sir,” replied the knight, “ neither in this 
can I gratify thee, for my orders are to abide by this 
banner till' daybreak; so T pray you to hold me 
excused in that matter also.” 

So saying, he resumed his walk upon the platform. 
But the dwarf did not suffer him so easily to escape 
from his importunity. 

“Look you,” he said, placing himself before Sir 
Kenneth, so as to interrupt his way, “either obey me, 
Sir Knight, as in duty bound, or I will lay the com- 
mand upon thee, in the name of one whose beauty 
could call down the genii from their sphere.” 

It was impossible, the knight thought, that the 
lady of his love shoxild have sent him such a message 
by such a messenger; yet his voice trembled as he 
said . “ Go to, Nectabanus. Tell me at once, and as a 
true man, whether this sublime lady, of whom thou 
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speakest, be other than the houri with whose assistance 
I beheld thee sweeping the chapel at Engaddi ? ” 

“How! presumptuous knight,” replied the dwarf. 
“ No, highly as thou art honoured, thou hast not yet 
deserved the notice of Queen G;iene\Ta, the lovely 
.bride of Arthur, from whose high scat even '‘princes 
seem but pigmies. But look thou here, and as thou 
knowest or disownest this token, so obey or refuse 
her commands who hath deigned to impose them on 
10 thee.” 

So saying, he placed in the knight’s hands a ruby 
ring, which, even in the moonlight, he had no difficulty 
to recognise as that which usually graced the finger 
of the high-born lady to whose service be had devoted 
himself. Could he have doubted the truth of the 
token, he would have been convinced by the small 
knot of carnation-coloured ribbon which was fastened 
to the ring. This was his lady’s favouiite colour, and 
more than once had he himself, assuming it for that 
20 of his own liveries, caused the carnation to triumph 
over all other hues in the lists -and in the battle. 

Sir Kenneth was struck nearly mute by" seeing such 
a token in such hands. 

“ In the name of all that is sacred, from whom 
didst thou receive this witness?” said the knight. 
“ Tell me the person by whom thou art .sent, and the 
real purpose of thy message.” 

“ Eond and foolish knight,” said the dwarf, “ we list 
not to parley with thee further than to command thee, 
SO in the name and by the power of that ring, £o follow 
us to her who is the owner of the riag.” 

“ Good Nectabanus, bethink thyself,” said the knight. 
“Can my lady know where and upon what duty- 1 am 
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this night engaged? Is she aware that my life — 
Pshaw, why should I speak of life, but that my 
honour depends on my guarding this banner till day- 
break — and can it be her wish that I should leave it 
even to pay homage to her ? It is impossible — the 
princess is pleased to be merry with her servant in.< 
sending him such a message.” 

“ Oh. keep your belief,” said Nectabanus, turning 
round as if to leave the platform ; “ it is little to me 
whether you be traitor or true man to this royal lady lO 
— so fare thee well.” 

“ Stay, stay — I entreat you stay,” said Sir Kenneth. 

“ Answer me but one question — Is the' lady who sent 
thee near to this place ? ” 

“"V^Tiat signifies it?” said the dwarf. “Ought 
fidelity to reckon furlongs, or miles, or leagues ? 
Nevertheless, thou soul of suspicion, I tell thee, the 
fair owner of the ring, now sent to so unworthy a 
vassal, in whom there is neither truth nor courage, is 
not more distant from this place than this arblast can 20 
send a bolt.” 

The knight gazed again on the ring, as if to ascer- 
tain that there was no possible falsehood in the token, 
“Tell me," he said to the dwarf, “is my presence 
required for any length of time ? " 

“ Tune ! ” answered Nectabanus, in his flighty 
manner. “"WTiat call you time? Know’st thou not j 
true knight’s time should only be reckoned by the deeds 
that he performs in behalf of God and his lady ? ” 

“ And doth my lady really summon me,” laid the 30 
knight, “ to son)e deed of action, in her name and for 
her sake ? And may it ;iot be postponed for even the 
few hcftirs till daybreak ? ” 
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“ She requires thy presence inBlantly,” baid the 
dwarf. “ Hearken, thou coid-bloodeu aiid suspicious 
knight, these are her very words — Tell him, th.at the 
hand which dropped roses can bsscow laurels.” 

This allusion to theii- meeting in the chapel of 
Engaddi sent a thousand recollections through Sir 
Keimeth’s brain, and convinced him that the message 
delivered by the dvfarf was genuine. The dyarf, in 
the meantime, augmented his confusion by insisting 
10 either that he must return the ring or instantly 
attend him. 

“Hold, hold, yet a moment hold,” said the knight, 
and proceeded to mutter to himself — “Am I either 
the subject or slave of Edng Itichard, more than as a 
free knight sworn to the semce of tlie Clrusude ? 

“ The ring, the ring ! ” exclaimed the dwarf, im- 
patiently. “False and slothful knight, return the 
ring, which thou art unworthy to touch or to look 
upon.” 

20 “A moment, a moment, good Nectabanus,” said Sir 
Kenneth. “ Disturb not my 'thougfits. What if the 
Saracens were just now to attack our lines ? fsecta- 
banus, I cogjure thee once more to say, are you to 
conduct me far from hence ? ” 

“But to yonder pavilion; and, since you must 
needs know,” replied Hectabaiius, " the moon is glim- 
mering on the gilded ball which crowns its roof, and 
which is worth a king’s ransom.” 

“I can return in an instant,” said the knight, 
30 shutting his eyes desperately to all further conse- 
quences. “I can hear from thence the bay of my 
dog, if any one approaches thp standard — I it^^l ‘throw 
myself at my lady’s feet, and pray her leave to«retura 
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side of the Queen’s pavilion, which thus screened 
t'nera from the observution oi the vrrdois. Arrived 
there, the dwarf raisou the under part of the canvas 
from tlie ground , and mads signs to Sir Keiiiiotb tlut 


he should introdnee himself to the inside of the tent, 
by creeping under Tlis knight hesitated — there 
seemed an inclecorui.i in thus privately introducing 
himself into a pa\iliou, pitched, doubtless, for the 
acconmiodation of noble ladies; but he recalled to 
renieiubraiice the assured tokens which the dwarf liud 20 
exhibited, and concluded that it was not for him to 
dis[mte bis lady’s pleasure. 

He stooped accordingly, crept beneath the canvas 
enclosure of the tent, and heard the dw’arf whisper 
from without, Eemain there until I call thee.” 


CHAPTEE XVII 

Sib K'EiNXEXii wau left for some minutes alone, and in 
darktiess. Meanwhile, his situation was unpleasant. 
There was no light to show him into what sort oj 

a 
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apartment he had been led — the Lady Edith was in 
immediate attendance on the Queen of England — and 
the discovery of his having introduced himself thus 
, furti vely into the royal pavilion might, were it dis- 
covered, lead to much and dangerous suspicion. He 
heard a noise of female voices, laughing, whispering, 
and speaking in an adjoining apartment, from which, 
as the sounds gave him reason to judge, he could only 
be separated by a canvas partition. It cannot be 
10 termed discourtesy in Sir Kenneth, that, situated as he 
was, he overheard a conversation in which he found 
himself deeply interested. 

“Call her — call her, for Our Lady’s sake,” said 
the voice of one of these laughing invisibles. “Our 
cousin Edith must learn how this vaunted wight hatli 
conducted himself, and we must reserve the power of 
giving her ocular proof that he hath faded in bis duty. 
It may be a lesson will do good upon her; for, credit 
me, Calista, I have sometimes thought she has let this 
20 Northern adventurer sit nearer her heart than 
prudence would sanction. But here., she comes.” 

A figure, as if entering the apartment, cast upon 
the partition a shade, which glided along slowly until 
it mixed with those which already clouded it. Despite 
of the bitter disappointment which he had e.xporieneod 
— despite the insult and injury with which it seemed 
he had been visited by the malice or, at best, by the 
idle humour of Queen Berengaria (for he already con- 
cluded that she who spoke loudest, and in a command- 
30 ing ton^, was the wife of Eichard), the knight felt 
something so soothing to his feelings in learning that 
Edith had been no partner to the" fraud practised on 
him, and so interesting to hiS curiosity in the. scene 
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which was about to take place, Miat, instead of 
prosecuting his more prudent purpose of an instant 
retreat, he looked anxiously, on the contrary, for some 
rent or crevice, by means of v.'hich he might be made 
eye- as well as ear-witness lo what was to go forward. 

It sSeiued, in the rceanv, hile. as if Edith were 
waiting for the eemmands of the Qceen, and as if the 
other were reluctant to speak, for fear of being unable 
to command her laughter, and that of her eempanions ; 
for Sir Kenneth could only distingaish a sound as of lO 
suppressed tittering and merriment. 

“Your Slajesty,” said Edith at last, “seems in a 
merry mood, though methinks, the hour of night 
prompts a sleepy one. I was well disposed hedward, 
when I had }our Majesty’s commands to attend 
you.” 

“I will not long delay you, cousin, from your re- 
pose,” said the Queen ; “ though I fear you will sleep 
less soundly -when I tell you your wager is lost.” 

“ Nay, royal madam,” said Edith, “ this, surely, is 20 
dwelling on a jest which has rather been worn out. 

I laid no wager, however it was your Majesty’s 
pleasure to suppose, or to insist, that I did so.” 

“Nay, now, can you deny that you gaged your 
ruby ring against my golden bracelet that yonder 
Knight of the Libbard, or how call you him, could not 
be seduced from his post ? ” 

“ Your Majesty is too great for me to gainsay you,” 
replied Edith ; “ but these ladies can, if they will, bear 
me witness, that it was your Highness who proposed a 
such a wager, and' took the ring from my finger, even 
while I was declaring that I did not think it maidenly 
to gage slnything on such a subjeQt” 
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“Nay, but, my Lady Edith,” said another voice 
“ you must needs grant, under your favour, that you 
expressed yourself very confident of the valour of that 
same knight of the Leopard.” 

“ And if I did, minion,” said Edith, angrily, “ is that 
a good reason why thou shouldst put iu thy Word to 
flatter her Majesty’s humour ? I spoke of that knight 
but as all men speak who have seen him in the field, 
and had no more interest in defending than thou in 
10 detracting from him. In a camp, wliat can women 
speak of save soldiers and deeds of arms ? ” 

“ My dear cousin,” said the Queen, “ how can you, 
who are so good-natured, begrudge us poor wretclies a 
few minutes’ laughing, when we have had so many 
days devoted to weeping and gna.shiug of teetli ? ” 
“Great be your mirth, royal lady,” .said Edith ; “yet 
would I he content not to smile for the rest of my life, 
rather than ” 

She stopped, apparently out of ie.spc-ot; but Sir 
20 Kenneth could hear that she was in much agitation. 
“Forgive me,” said Beveugaria, d. thouglitless hut 
good-humoured princess of the House of Navarre, “but 
what is the great offence after all ? A young knight 
has been wiled hither — has stolen — or has han stolon 
— from his' post, which no one will disturb in his 
absence, for the sake of a ftxir lady ; for, to do your 
fchampion justice, sweet one, the wisdom of Ncctabanus 
could conjure him hither in no name but yours.” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! yonr Majesty does not say so ? ” 
30 said Edith, in a voice of alarm quite different from the 
.gitation she had previously evitice'd. “You cannot 
ay so, consistently with respect for your own honour, 
nd for mine, your husband’s kinswoman ! Say you 
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were jesting wiu me. my rcys.! mistress, ui’d forgh'e 
me that I ccuid. even for s moment, think it possible 
}’oa could be in earnest • 


“You are angry, mir oensin. at losing 
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ring,” said the Qtieon, 


your favourilo 
yori grudge to 


pay your wager. 

“ Madam.” re' 


vvC i_i» rei-omec out* rigiit. 


know 


well tl'vat your '.d'ace could art wis;: for /inytiiiag of 
mine but it becomes hismr.tiy yours. But I would 
a bushel of rabies ere ring or name oi‘ mine had lo 
been used tc brirjg ?. bra're man into a faidt, and 
p3rUa,ps to disgrnee and punishrie.A.” 

■' Oh. it is for the safety of .mr true iariglit that we 
fear?” said the QueOi-. ‘‘Toe rate our po'wer too 
low, fair cousin, when you speok of u life being lost 
for a frolic of ours. Oh, Lady Edith, others have 
iufluejice on the iron breasts of vrarriors as well as 


you — the heart even of a lion is made of flesh, not of 
stone ; and, *believe me, I have interest enough with 
Ilicliard to save this knight, in whose fate Lady Edith 2C 
is so deeply concerned, h’om the penalty of disobeying 
his royal commands.” 

“ For the love of the blessed Cross, most royal 
lady,” said Edith — and Sir Kenneth, with feelings 
which it were hard to unravel, heard her prostrate 
herself at the Queen’s feet — “for the love of our 
blessed Lady, and of every holy saint in the calendar, 
beware what you do ! You know not King Richard — 
you have been but shortly wedded to him — ^your 
breath might as well combat the west wind wiren it is 30 
wildest, as your words persuade my royal kinsman to 
parddh a military offenpe. Oh! for God’s sake, dis- 
miss this gentleman, if indeed you have lured him 
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hither ! I could almost be content to rest with the 
shame of having invited him, did I know that he was 
returned again where his duty calls him ! ” 

“ Arise, cousin, arise,” said Queen Berengaria, “ and 
be assured all will be better than you think. I tell 
thee I will take the blame on myself with King 
Eichard in behalf of thy fair Northern friend — thine 
acquaintance, I would say, since thou own’st him not 
as a friend. We will send Nectabanus to dismiss this 
10 Knight of the Standard to his post. He is, I warrant, 
but lying perdue in some neighbouring tent.” 

“By my crown of lilies, and my sceptre of a 
specially good water-reed,” said Kectabarms, “your 
Majesty is misteken — he is nearer at hand than you 
wot — he lieth ensconced there behind that canvas 
partition.” 

“And within hearing of each word we have said!” 
exclaimed the Queen. “Out, monster of folly and 
malignity!” 

20 As she uttered these words, Nectabanus fled from 
the pavilion, with a yell of such a nature as loaves it 
still doubtful whether Berengaria had confined her 
rebuke to words, or added some more emphatic ex- 
pression of her displeasure. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

so “What can now be done?” said the Queen to Edith, 
in a whisper of undisguised uneasiness. 

“That which must,” said Edith firmly. "We must 
see this gentleman, and place ourselves in his mercy.” 
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So saying, she began hastily to undo a curtain, 
which at one place covered an entrance or communica- 
tion, 

“For Heaven’s sake, forbear — consider,” said the 
Queen, “ my apartment — our dress — the hour — my 
honour ! ” 

But ere she could detail her reuion.strances the 
curtain fell, and there was no division any longer 
betwixt the armed knight and the party of ladies. 
The warmth of an Eastern night occasioned the undress lO 
of Queen Berengaria and her Iiousehold to be rather 
more simple and unstudied than their station, and the 
presence of a male spectator of rank, recpiired. This 
the Queen remembered, and with a loud shriek fled 
from the apartment where Sir Kenneth was disclosed 
to view in a compartment of the ample pavilion, now 
no longer separated from that in which they stood. 
The grief and agitation of the Lady Edith, as well as 
the deep interest she felt in a hasty explanation with 
the Scottish knight, perhaps occasioned her forgetting 20 
that her locjcs were more dish^y elled. and lier person 
less heedfully covered, than was the woiit of high-born 
damsels. While Sir Kenneth stood motionless on the 
same spot in which he was first discovered, she rather 
stepped towards than retired from him, as she ex- 
claimed, "Hasten to your post, valiant knight! You 
are deceived in being trained hither. Ask no 
questions.” 

“I need ask none,” said the knight, sinking upon 
one knee. 30 

“ Have you heard all ? ” said Edith, impatiently. 

“ Gracious saints ! then wherefore wait you here, when 
each minute that passes is loaded, with dishonour ? ” 
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“ I have heard that I am dishonoured, hdj'', and I 
have heard it from you,” answered Kenneth. “ Wliat 
reck I how soon punishment follows ? I have but 
‘"one petition to you, and then I seek, among the sabres 
of the infidels, whether dishonour may not be, washed 
out with blood.” 

“ Do not so, neither," said the lady. “ lie wise — 
dally not here — all may yec be well, if yon vsili but 
use despatch.” 

10 “I wait but for your foi-giveness,” said the knight, 
still Itneeling, "for my presumption in believing that 
my poor services could have been required or valued 
by you.” 

“ I do forgive you. Oh, T have nothing to forgive ! 
I have been the means of injuring yon. But oh, 
. begone ! I wall forgive — I will value you — that is, as 1 
value every brave Crusader — if you will but begone ! ” 

“ Eeceive, first, this precious yet fatal pledge,” said 
the knight, tendering the ring to Edith, who now 
20 showed gestures of impatience, 

“ Oh no, no,” she said, declining to. reeei ve it. 
“ Keep it — keep it as a mark of my regard — my regret, 
I would say. Oh, begone — if not for your own sake, 
for mine ! ” 

Almost recompensed for tho loss even of honour, 
which her voice had denounced to him, by the interest 
which she seemed to te stif y in his safety. Sir Kenneth 
rose from his knee, and, casting a momentary glance 
on Edith, bowed low and seemed about to withdraw, 
so At the same instant, Edith hastened from the apart- 
ment, extinguishing her lamp as she went, and leaving, 
in Sir Kenneth’s thoughts, both mental and natural 
gloom behind her. 
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She niusc be obeyed, was fche first distinct idea 
which waked him from his reverie, and he hastened to 
the place by which he had entered the pavilion. 
When in the free aii', he felt rather stxipefied and 
overpo\TOred by a conflict of sensations, than able to 
ascertain what was the real import of the whole. He 
was obliged to spur himself to action, by recollecting 
that the commands of the Lady Edith had required 
haste. 

But at once sounds came upon his ear which lO 
instantly reanlled him to the full energy of his faculties. 
These proceeded from the Mount of St. Creoige. He 
heard first a single fierc. 8 , angry, and savage bark, 
which was immediately followed by .t yell of agony. 

No deer ever bounded with a wilder start at the voice 
of Eoswai than did Sir Kenneth at whut he feared 
was the dearh-ciy of that noble hound, from whom no 
ordinary injury could have extracted even the slightest 
acknowledgment of pain. He surmounted the space 
w'hieh divided hm from the avenue, and, having 20 
attained it, began to run towards the mount, although 
loaded with his mail, faster than most men could have 
accompanied him even if unarmed, )'elaxed not his 
pace for the sleep sides of the artificial mound, and 
in a few minutes stood on the platform upon its 
summit. 

The moon broke forth at this moment, and showed 
him that the .standard of England was vanished, that 
the spear* on which it had floated lay broken, on the 
ground, and beside it was his faithful hound, apparently 30 
in fche agonies of de£fth. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

On tho evening on which Sir Kenneth assiyned his 
post, Richard, after the stormj' event which disturbed 
its tranquillity, had retired to rest in the plenitude of 
confidence inspired by his unbounded courage, «and the 
superiority which he had displayed in caiTying the 
point he aimed at in presence of the whole Christiaji 
host and its leaders. 

Another monarch would have doubled his guards on 
the evening after such a scene, and kept at least a part 
10 of Ms troops under arms. But Cceur de Lion di.sinis.sed, 
upon the occasion, even Ms ordinary watcii, and assigned 
to his soldiers a donative of wine to colei uute his 
recovery, and to drink to the Bamior of St. Georges. 

The physician attended the King from his retiring 
to bed till midnight was past, and twice administered 
medicine to him during that period. It was three 
hours after midnight ere El Hakim withdj-ew from the 
royal tent to one which had been pitched for himself 
and his retinue. In Ms way thither he visited the 
20 tent of Sir Kenneth of tho Leopard, in order to see 
the condition of his first patient in the Christian camp, 
old Strauchan, as the knight’s esquire was named. 

Inquiring ffiere for Sir Kenneth himself, El Hakim 

learned on what duty he was employed, and probably 
this information led Mm to St. George’s Mount, where 
he found him whom he sought in .the disastrous ck' 
eumstances alluded to in the last chapter. 

It *was about the hour ci sunrise, when a slow, 

, tread was heard approaching the King's 
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pavilion ; and ere De Vaux, who slumbered beside 
his master’s bed as lightly as ever sleep sat upon the 
eyes of a watch-dog, had time to do more than arise 
and say, "Who comes?” the Knight of the Leopard 
entered the tent, with a deep and devoted gloom 
seated upon his manly features. 

“ Whence this bold intrusion, Sir Knight ? ” said 
De Vaux, sternly, yet in a tone which respected hi? 
master’s slumbers. 

“ Hold ! De Vaux,” said Eiehard, awaking on the 10 
instant. " Sir Kenneth cometh like a good soldier to 
render an account of his guard — to such the general’s 
tent is ever accessible.” Then, rising from his slum- 
bering posture and leaning on his elbow, he fixed his 
large bright eye upon the warrior. “ Speak, Sir Scot ; 
thou comest to tell me of a vigilant, safe, and honourable 
watch, dost thou not ? The rustling of the folds of 
the Banner of England were enough to guard it, even 
without the body of such a knight as men hold thee.” 

“ As men will hold me no more,” said Sir Kenneth. 20 
“ My watch hath neither been vigilant, safe, nor 
honourable. The Banner of England has been carried 
off.” 

" And thou alive to tell it ? ” said Bdchard. “ Away, 
it cannot he. There is not even a scratch on thy face. 
Wbiy dost thou stand thus mute ? Speak the truth — 
it is ill jesting with a king ; yet I will forgive thee if 
thou hast lied.” 

“Lied!. Sir King!” returned the unfortunate 
knight. “But tliis also must be endured. I haveso 
spoken the truth.” 

“BJ' God, and by St. George!” said the King, 
bursting into fury, which, however, he instantly 
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checked. “ De Vaux, go viovi^ the spot ! This level 
has disturbed his brain. This cannot be. The man’s 
courage is proof. It eauTiot be i Go speedily — or 
send, if thou wilt not go.” 

The King was interrupted by Sir Henry Neville, 
who came, breathless, to say that tiic biiiiner was 
gone, and the knight who guarded it overpowered, and 
most probably murdered, as there was a pool qI' blood 
where the banner-spear lay shivered. 

10 “But whom do I see here?” said Neville, his eyes 
suddenly resting upon Sir Kenneth. 

“ A traitor,” said the King, starting to his feet and 
seizing the eurtal-axe wliich was ever near his bed, — 
a traitor ! whom thou shalt see die a traitor’s death.” 
And he drew back the weapon as in act to strike. 

Colourless, but firm as a marble slatue, the Scot 
stood before him, with his bare head uncovered by any 
protection, his eyes cast down to the eartli, ids lips 
scarcely moving, yet muttering probably in prayer. 
•20 Opposite to him, and within the due reach for a blow, 
stood King Eichard, his large person wrapped in tlie 
folds of his eamiscia, or ample gown of linen, except 
where the violence of his action had flung the covering 
from his right arm, shoulder, and a part of his breast, 
leaving to view a specimen of a frame which might 
have merited his Saxon predecessor’s epithet of Iron- 
side. He stood for an instant prompt to strike, then, 
sinking the head of the weapon towards the ground, he 
exclaimed. "But there was blood, Neville, there was 
80 blood upon the place. Harx thee^ Sir Scot — brave 
thou wert once, for I have seen thee fight. Say thou 
hast slaia two of the thieves in defence of the standard 
—say but one; say thou hast struck but a good blow 
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in our behaif, and get fchee out of the earup with thj" 
life and thy infamy ! ” 

“You have called me liar, my Lord King,” replied 
Kenneth, firmly ; “ and therein, ac i8a.st, you have done 
me wrong. Know, tiiat there was no blood shed in 
defence of the standard save that of a poor hound, 
which, more faithful than Lis master, defended the 
charge which he deserted.” 

“ Now, by St. C4eorge ! ” said Eicoard, again heaving 
up his arm. But De Vaux throw Iiimself l)etween the 10 
King and the object of his vengeance, and spoke with 
the blunt truth of his character, “ My liege, this must 
not be — here, uor by your own hand. It is enough 
of folly for one night and day to have iritrasled your 
banner to a Scot. Said I not they were ever fair and 
false ? " 

“Thou didst, De Yaux; thou wust right, and I 
confess it,” said Eichavd. “ I should have known him 
better. And yet, De Vaux, it is strange to see the 
bearing of the man. Coward or traitor he must he, 20 
yet he abode the blow of Eichard Piantageuet, as our 
arm had lieen raised to lay knighthood on his shoulder. 
Had he shown the sliglitcst sign of fear — had hut a 
Joint trembled, or an eyelid quivered, I had shattered 
his head like a crystal goblet. But I cannot strikel 
where there is neither fear nor resistance.” 

There was a pause. 

“ My lord,” said Kenneth 

“ Ha ! ” replied Eichard, interrupting him, “ hast 
thou found thy speech? Ask grace from Heaven, 30 
but none from me, fqr England is dishonoured through 
thy fault ; and wert thou mine own and only brother, 
there is no pardon for thy fault.” 
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" I speak not to demand grace of mortal man,” said 
the Scot; “it is in your Grace’s pleasure to give or 
refuse me time for Christian shrift. If man denies it, 
may God grant me the absolution which I would other- 
wise ask of his Church ! But whether I die on the 
instant, or half an hour hence, I equally bes&ch your 
Grace for one moment’s opportunity to speak that to 
your royal person which highly concerns your fame as 
a Christian king.” 

10 “ Say on,” said the King, making no doubt that he 

was about to hear some confession concerning the loss 
of the banner. 

" What I have to speak,” said Sir Kenneth, “ touches 
the royalty of England, and must be said to no ears 
but thine own.” 

“Begone with yourselves, sirs!” said the King to 
Neville and De Vaux. 

The first obeyed, but the latter would not stir from 
the King’s presence. 

20 “ If you said I was in the right,” replied De Vaux 

to his sovereign, “I wiU be created as one should be 
who hath been found to be right — that is, I will have 
my own will. I leave you not with this false Scot.” 

“How! De Vaux,” said Kichard, angrily, and 
stamping slightly, “ darest thou not venture our person 
with one traitor ? ” 

“ It is in vain you frown and stamp, my lord,” said 
De Vaux , “ I venture not a sick man with a sound 
one, a naked man with one armed in proof.” 

30 “ It matters not,” said the Scottish knight, “ I seek 

no excuse to put off time— I will, speak in presence of 
the Lord of Gilsiand. He is good lord and true.” 

“But half an hour since," said De Vaux, "with a 
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groan, implying a mixture of sorrow and vexation, 

“ and I had said as much for thee ! 

“There is treason around you, King of England,” 
continued Sir Kenneth. 

“ It may well be as thou say’st,” replied Eicbard. 

“ I have»a pregnant example.” 

“Treason that will injure thee more deeply than 
the loss of a hundred banners in a pitched field. 
The — tile ” — Sir Kenneth hesitated, and at length con- 
tinued in a lower tone — “ the Lady Edith ” 10 

“ Ha ! ” said the King, drawing himself suddenly 
into a state of haughty attention, and fixing Ms eye 
firmly on the supposed criminal. “ What of her ? 
what of her ? what lias she to do with this matter ? ” 

“ My lord,” said the Scot, “ there is a scheme on 
foot to disgrace your roj'al lineage, by bestowing the 
hand of the Lady Edith on the Saracen Soldan, and 
thereby to purchase a peace most dishonourable to 
Clu'istendom by an alliance most shameful to England.” 

This communication had precisely the contrary 20 
effect from that which S.ir Kenneth expected. Unfor- 
tunately, the -mention of his relative’s name renewed 
Eichard’s recollection of what he had considered as 
extreme presumption in the Knight of the Leopard, 
even when he stood high in the rolls of cMvalry. 

“Silence,” he said, “infamous and audacious! By 
Heaven, I will have thy tongue torn out with hot 
pincers for mentioning the very name of a noble 
Christian damsel 1 Know, degenerate traitor, that I 
was already aware to what height thou hadsfi dared 30 
to raise thine eyes, and endured it, though it were 
insolence, even when* thou hadst cheated us — for thou 
Mt all ^ deceit — ^into holding thee as of some name and 
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fame. But now, with lips bUateiied with the confes- 
sion of tliiiie own dishonoui’ — that thou shouldst now 
dare to name our noble kinswoman as one in whose 
fate thou hast part or interest! What is it to thee 
if she marry Saracen or Christian ? ” 

“ Little to me, indeed, to whom all the world will 
soon be as nothing,” answered Sir Kenneth, boldly ; 
“ but were I now stretched on the rack, I would tell 
thee that what I have said is much- to thfne own 
10 conscience and thine own fame. I tell thee, Sir King, 
that if thou dost hut in thought entertain the purpose 

of wedding thy kinswoman, the Lady Edith ” 

“Name her not — and for an instant think not of her!” 
said the King, again straining the curtal-axe in his gripe. 

“Not name — not think of her!” answered Sir- 
Kenneth, his spirits, stunned as they were by self- 
depression, beginning to recover their elasticity. 
“Now, by the Cross, on which I place my hope, her 
name shall be the last word in my mouth, her image 
20 the last thought in my mind ! Try thy boasted 
strength on this bare brow,* and ‘see if thou canst 
prevent my purpose.” 

“ He will drive me mad ! ” said Eichard, who, in his 
despite, was once more staggered in his pui-pose by the 
dauntless determination of the criminal. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Some bustle was heard without,^ tod tbp arrival of 
the Queen was announced from the outer part .of the 
pavilion. 
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“ Defcitin hev-— detain her, ifeviile ! ” eried the 
King. “This is no sight Eur women. Me, that I 
have suffered such a ’ijaltr/ traitor to chafe me thus ! 
Away with him, De Vaux lie whispered, “ through 
the back- entrance of our tent — coop up close, and 

answ'er for his safe custody with yonr life. And hark 
ye, he is presently to die; let him have a ghostly 
father— »vv'e would not kill soul and body. And sfeiy. 
hark ihee, we will not havt; him disiic'aoured — he shall 
die knight-Liku, in his he’it end .-'p.ur-:; for if his 10 
treaclior.y be as Idack ns \el!. Ms bckhiess luoy match 
that of the deadl himself.’' 

De Yau.\ made ’*ins./e nujiove liii. Kennetlr by a 
private issue to a eeparatc tent, where he was disarmed 
and put in fetters for security. De Vau.\ looked on 
with a steady and melancholy attention, while the 
provost’s olScers, to whom Sir Kenneth was now com- 
mitted, took these severe precautions. 

Wlien they were ended, he said solemnly to the 
unhappy criminal ; “ It is King liieiiard’s pleasure that 20 
you die uudegraded — without mutilation of youi’ body, 
or shame to your arms, and that your head he severed 
from the trunk by the sword of the executioner.” 

“ It is kind,” said the knight, in a low and rather 
submissive tone of voice, iia one who received an un- 
expected favour ; “ my family will not then hear the 
worst of the tale. Oh, my father — my father ! ” 

“ It is Richard of England’s further pleasure,” ssdd 
De Vaux,- “ that you have speech with a holy man, 
and I have met on the passage hither with a Car- 80 
melite friar who may fit you for your passage. He 
waits without, until you are in a frame of mind to 
reoeiVftMm." 

H 
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“ Let it be instantly,” said the knight. “ In this 
also Richard is kind.” 

“ It is well,” said De Vaux, slowly and solemnly ; 
“ for it irks me somewhat to say that which sums 
my message. It is King Richard’s pleasure that you 
prepare for instont death.” 

“God’s pleasure and the King’s he done,” replied 
the knight, patiently. “ I neither contest the justice 
of the sentence nor desire delay of the execution.” 

10 De Yaux began to leave the tent, but very slowly ; 
paused at the door, and looked back at the Scot, from 
whose aspect thoughts of the woi’ld seemed banished, 
as if he was composing himself into deep devotion. 
He came hastily back to the bundle of reeds on which 
the captive lay, took one of his fettered hands, and 
said, with as much softness as his rough voice was 
capable of expressing: “Sir Kenneth, thou art yet 
young — thou hast a father. My Ralph, whom I left 
training his little Galloway nag on the banks of the 
20 Irthing, may one day .attain thy years — and, but for 
last night, I would to God I'saw hia youth bear such 
promise as thine! Gan nothing be said or done in 
thy behalf ? ” 

“ Nothing,” was the melancholy answer. “ I have 
deserted my charge — the banner intrusted to me is 
lost. When the headsman and block are prepared, 
the head and trunk are ready to part company.” 

“ Nay, then, God have mercy ! ” said De Vaux ; 
“ yet would I rather than my best horse I had taken 
80 that watch myself. There is mystery in it, young 
man, as a plain man may descry, though he cannot 
see through it Thou hast been trained from thy p{»t 
by some deep guile—flome weli-deviseA Btaratagem; 
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the cry of some distressed maiden has caught thine 
ear. Come, I pray thee, make a clean conscience of 
it to me, instead of the priest. Richard is merciful 
when his mood is abated. Hast thou nothing to 
intrust to me ? ” 

The unfortunate knight turned his face from the 
kind warrior, and answered — “ Nothing.” 

And De Vans, who had exhausted his topics of 
persuasion, arose and left the tent. 


CHAPTER XXL 

The high-born Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King 
of Navarre, and the Queen-Consort of the heroic 
Richard, was accounted one of the most beautiful 
women of the period. Her form was slight, though 
exquisitely moulded. She was graced with a com- 
plexion not common in her country, a profusion of 20 
fair hair, apd features so extremely juvenile as to 
make her look several years younger than she really 
was, though in reality she was not above one-and- 
twenty. She was by nature perfectly good-humoui-ed, 
and, if her due share of admiration and homage (in 
her opinion a very large one) was duly resigned to her, 
no one could possess better temper or a more friendly 
disposition ; but then the more power that was volun- 
tarily yielded to her, the more she desired to extend 
her sway. 30 

The Queen Berengaria loved her husband passion- 
ately, but she feared the loftiness and roughness of 
his character, and, as she felt herself not to be his 
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match itj mtoilectj was aot much i'j siec that 

he wo'old often talk with Edith Piantagecef, in 
preference to hersoll simply because he foond more 
arausement in her .r, n-or-e coiiiprehi'itsive 

underRtandi’iic, and p luiU'' :mzu o'' thuto/htw and 
senlimftj'.to, i,r Id'i idd ei:>n;-fjL’S' exhia'Lod. 
Bereugiiria did not hate on thiR account, lai' 

less merlifcate her mj irvc, : for, .aLov/iag for some 
selfishcesg, her chii'-anter vryr. on the v.holc, innocent 
lOaad generous. But the iadics of her train, shai'p- 
sighted in sneh nw.tieis, bad for some time cli.soo'vered 
that a poignant jest at she c.'qionso of tlie Lady Edith 
was a specific for relieving lier flrcc'; of ISngland's low 
spii'its, and the disecverf ssiveti tlicir iniaginiition 
much toil. 

The ladies of the bonschold h;-.d, for a long time, no 
further advantage over Editit tijau might be ufi'nrded 
by an opportunity of censuring u jess a’'f-fid!y disjuised 
head attire or an tinheeojaing roi m ; for the lady wus 
aojudged to be inferior in these nn'steries. The silent 
devotion of tlic Scottish knight did not, .indeed, pass 
unnoticed; his liveries, his cognisances, hie, feats of 
arms, his mottoes and devices, were nearly watched, 
and occasionally made the subject of a passing jest. 
But then came the pilgrimage of the Queen and her 
ladies to Engaddi, a journey wJiioh the Queen had 
undertaken under a vow for the recovery of her 
husband’s health. It was then, and in the chapel at 
that holy place, that one of the glueen’s attendants 
SO remarked that secret sign of intolligencc which Edith 
had made to her lover, and failerl not instantly to 
communicate it to her Majesty. The Queen retilrned 
from her pilgrimage with her train augmentecF by a 
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eliiiiupioH vanisliiii-s ;^he 'mr^v bto hi'-: apart- 
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eoiufoi't Eili& K ’xnel ev ^ ihoi-eaia! Inconyistent argu- 

'-i V C7 

meritr- 20 

But wli'jo RiyWi is. ■'■■j.L' Rtro'/e to iritereypt this 
torrent of [idle tsilk, she erj.gbr tfav e-ye of one of the 
ladies who entered the iij.uci-si’a .rparttoent. There 
was death in her look of affright and horror, and 
Fidith, at the first glance of Her countenance, had 
sunk at once ou the earth, had not strong necessity, 
and her own elevation of character, enabled her to 
maintain at least external composure. 

“ Madam.” she said to the Queen, “ lose not another 
word in speiiking, but save life — if, indeed,” she addediso 
her voice qiioking as she said it, “ life may yet be aayei.’ ■ 

“ It may be — it may.” answeriSTlihe Lsuly Calista. 
“I harve just heard that he has been brought before 
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the King — it is not yet over. Up, madam, and let ua 
to King Eichard’s tent, and beg the poor gentleman’s 
life.” 

“ I will go — I ■will go instantly,” said the Queen, 
rising and trembling excessively ; while her women, in 
as great confusion as hei-self, were unablo to render her 
those duties which were indispensable to her levee. 
Calm, composed, only pale as death, Edilh ministered 
to the Queen with her o’.vn hand, and alone supplied 
10 the deficiencies of her numerous attendants. 

“ How you wait, wenches ! Seest thou, Edith, 
they can do nothing — I shall never be attired in time. 
We will send for the Archbishop of Tyre, and employ 
him as a mediator.” 

“ Oh no, no ! ” exclaimed Edith. “ Go yourself, 
madam — you have, done the evil, do you confer the 
remedy.” 

" I will go — I will go,” said the Queen ; “ but if 
Eichard be in his mood, I dare not speak* to him — he 
20 will kill me I ” 

“Yet go, gracious madam, ”'said the Lady Calista, 
who best knew her mistress’s temper. “ Not a lion in 
his fury could look upon such a face and form, and 
retain so much as an angry thought.” 

“Dost thou think so, Calista?” said the Queen. 
“Ah, thou little knowest — -yet I will go. But see 
you here — what means this? You have bedizened 
me in green, a colour ho detests. Lo you ! let me 
have a blue robe, and search for the ruby car'canet 
BO which was part of the King of Cyprus’s ranH(jm : it is 
either in the steel casket or somewhere else.” 

“This, and a man’s life stake!” said Edith, 
indignantly. “It passes human patience. Ifcmaiii 
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at joiir ease, madam : I wiFi go to King SmharrJ, 1 
am a pany ia teres ted ; I ^111 Invv.T ii de lojio::: d a 
poor maiden of Ms bleed is zo be rar lampare.i tviih 
that her name shall be abnsed zj traii: a, bra^'e genile- 
man from his 

At this nnenpoeAd oarst ci ps-sion iMrengaria 
listened with an alniost stnpedyd b-h A fc^ar and 
wonder* But as Bdith wasabcul iea;e the tent she 


stop, noble Lady jiunn, 
rm gently ; '' and yre; 


saiii 10 
re/eal 


exclaimed, thoivAi :ain 

“You must indeed 
Calista, taking lier : 
madam, I am sure, v.’ill go, and, without further 
dallying. If the Lady Edith goes alone to the Iving, 
he vv’iii be dreadfuliy incensed, nor will it be one life 
that will stay his fury.'" 

“ I will go — I will go,” said the Queen, yielding to 
necessity; and Edith reiuctajitly halted to wnit her 
movements. 

They were? now as speedy as she could have desired. 
The Queen hastily wrapped herself in a large loose 20 
mantle, which covered •all inaccuracies (if the toilet. 

In this guisd, attended by Edith and her women, and 
preceded and followed by a few officers and men-at- 
arms, she hastened to the tent of her lion-lilte husband. 


OHAPTEK XXIL 

Thb monarch was lying on his couch, and .at some 30 
distance, as awaiting his further commands, stood a 
man whose profession it was not difficult to conjecture. 
His figure was short, strongly made, with a neck like 
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a buU, very broad shoiildeiis, fUTaa of greaL .ind dispro- 
portioned length, a hnge square to'jik, and thick bandy 
legs. This trnealent ofrldal leant, on a sword the blade 
of which was nearly four feet j;,rid a hail in length, 
while the handle of twenty 'jifibca, surronnclcd by 3 
ring of lead pliunmets io counterpoise die weight of 
such a blade, rose oonsideiab;)' c.'tove tho inan’s head, 
as be rested his arai upon its hilt, Ytf.ait.ij\g ior King 
Eiehard’s further directions. 

10 On the sudden entrance of tho ladies, Itichar!.', v-hf* 
wuH then lying on his concii, with his face h'Wt.M'ds the 
entrance, and resting on his oil to w as he spolj.e t.o bis 
-grisly attendant, {lni:g himself Inrstily, as if d:sj)!e;x.sed 
and saiprised, to the other side, fcr.raijig Ids back to tiie 
Qtieen and the females of her trair*. 

Bereugaria, afte.f a hurried glance of-imdis'.nii.sed and 
nnaflected terror at the ghastly eoiupanion of her hus- 
band’s secret councils, rushed at once to tiie side of 
Eichard’s conch, d.ropped on her knees, Hung lau' mantle 
20 from her shoulder, showing, as they bung flown at. tlndr 
full length, her beautiful goldtni tresses, seized upon the 
right hand of the .King, and gradually pulling it to her 
with a force which was resisted, though but faintly, site 
possessed herself of that arm, I, he prop of Christendom 
and the dread of Heathenesse, and, imprisoning its 
strength in both her little fairy bands, she bout iifion 
it her brow and united to it her lips. 

“What needs this, Berengiirla ? said Richard, his 
head stiU averted, hut his hand rfunaining under her 
JO control. „ 

“ Send away that man — his look kills mo!" muttered 
Berengaria. 

“ Begone, sirrah,” said Richard, still without Wking 
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roiiud. “ T\Tia,i wait’st tlioii rVjr ? Art thou fit to look 
on these ladies ? 

“ Your Highness’s pleasure toushbg ‘Ji.? iieac ” said 
the man. 

“Out with thee, dog!’' -'uweved ItieiiL^rd. “'A 
Christian burial.'’ 

The man disappeared, aite? oasiing a ior-k upon the 
beautiful Queen, in her deranged ihess and natural 
loveliness, '.nth a smile of afb.;ii'a':ira. 

“And now, foolish vveuch. ''riiat '-vishest thr,u.^” said ic 
liichard, turning slowly round to t.is royal j-.ippliant. 

But it was not in nat'-.re for nzry one, far less an 
admij:er of beauty like Eichard, to whuin it stood only 
in the second rank to gbr)', to Io,ok without- emotion 
on the countenance and the trempr of c creatr.re so 
beautiful as Berciygaria. By degr-oes, he' turned on 
her his manly countenance, ^ih the softest expression 
of which his large blue eye was eapa-’ule. Caressing 
her fair head, and mingling his large lingers in her 
beautiful and disheveBed locks, he raised and tenderly 20 
kissed the cherub* countenance which seemed desirous 
to hide itself in his hand. 

“ And once more, what seeks the lady of my heart 
in her knight’s pavilion, at this early and unwonted 
hour ? ” 

“ Pardon, my most gracious liege, pardon ! ” said the 
Queen. 

“ Pardon ! for what ? ” asked the King. 

“ First, for entering your royal presence too boldly 
and nnad*visediy ” 30 

She stopped. 

“ Thm too boldfy ! The sun might as well ask 
pardoB because his rays* entered the window.s of some 
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wretch’s duDgeon. But I was busied with work unfit 
for thee to witness, my gentle one, and I was unwil- 
ling, besides, that thou shouldst risk thy precious 
health where sickness has been so lately rife.” 

“But thou art now well?” said the Queen, still 
delaying the communication which she feared 1;o make. 

“ Well enough to break a lance on the bold crest of 
that champion who shall refuse to acknowledge thee 
the faii'est dame in Christendonu” 

10 “ Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon — only one 

— only a poor life ? ” 

“Ha! proceed,” said King Ilichard, bending his brows. 

“ This unhappy Scottish knight ” murmuj'cd the 

Queen. 

“ Speak not of him, madam ! ” exclaimed liichai'd, 
sternly. “ He dies — his doom is fixed.” 

“Hay, my royal liege and love, ’tis but a silken 
banner neglected — Berengaria will give thee another 
broidered with her own hand, and rich a» ever dalliftd 
20 with the wind. Every pearl I have shall go to bedeck it.” 

“ Thou know’st not what thou say'st,” said the King, 
interrupting her in anger. “ Pearls ! 'Can all the 
pearls of the East atone for a speck u]jon England’s 
honoiu' ? Go to, madam, know your place, and your 
time, and your sphere. At present we have duties in 
which you cannot be our partner.” 

“Thou hear’st, Edith,” whispered the Queen, “wo 
shall but incense him.” 

“Be it so,” said Edith, stepping forward. “My 
30 lord — I,<yoxir poor kinswoman, crave you for justice 
rather than mercy ; and to the cry of justice the ears 
of a monarch should be open at every time, place, and 
circumstance.” 
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“ Ha ! our cousin Edith ? ” said Eichard, rising and 
sitting upright on the side of Ms couch. “ She speaks 
ever king-like, and king-iike vili I ans'krer her, so she 
bring no request ucrrorth}’ herself or rue.” 

“ My lord,” said Edith, " this good knight, whose 
blood yov are ahoufe to spD', hath done, ia his time, 
service to Christendom. Re hath fallen from his duty 
through a snore set for him in mere folly and idleness 
of spirit.' A message sent to iii:u iu the name of one 
who — why should I not speak it ? — it was in my own IC 
— induced him for an instant to leave his post. And 
v/hat knight in the Cluistian camp might not have 
thus far trangressed at command of a maiden who, 
poor howsoever in other qauiities, iiath yet the blood 
of Plantageuet in her veins ? ” 

“And you saw him, them cousin?” replied the 
King, biting his lips to keep down his passion. 

“ I did, my liege,” said Edith. “ It is no time to 
explain wherefore — I am here neither to exculpate 
myself nor to blame otJiers.” 20 

" And where did you do him such a grace ? ” 

“ In the tetit of her Majesty the Queen.” 

“ Of our royal consort!” said Pdehard. “Now. by 
Heaven, by St. George of England, and every other saint 
that treads its crystal floor, this is too audacious ! I 
have noticed and overlooked this wamor’s insolent 
admiration of one so far above him. But, heaven and 
earth ! that you should have admitted him to an 
audience by night, in the very tent of our royal 
consort, and dare to offer this as an excuse, for hisSC 
disobedience and ■ desertion ! By my father’s soul, 
Edith, thou shalt rue this thy life long in a monas- 
tery 1” 
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“My liege,” said Editli, “your greatne.ss iicensea 
tyrauTiy. My honour. Lord King, is as iiUie touched 
as yours, and my Lady the Queen can prove it if she 
think fit. I ask you but to extejid to one, whose 
fault was committed under strong temptation, that 
mercy which even you yourself, Lord King, 'must one 
day supplicate at a higher tribunal.” 

“ (Jan this 1)0 Edith Plantagenot ? ” said the Iving, 
bitterly, — “Edith Plantageuet, the wise and the noble? 
10 Now, by King Henry’s soirl ! iittie liiiideis but I 
order thy minion’s skull to be brought from the 
gibbet, and fixed as a perpetual oraament by the 
crucifix in thy cell!” 

“And if thou dost send it from the gibbet to be 
placed for ever in my sight,’’ said Edith, “ 1 will say it 
is a relic of a good knight, cruelly and uiivvortiiily done 
to death by ” — she checked herself —“ by one of whom 
I shall only say he should have known bettor how to 
reward chivaliy. Minion call’st thou him ? ” she eon- 
20 tinued, with iucreasing vehemeuee. “ He was iiifleod 
my lover, and a most true one ; but never sought ho 
grace from me by look or word, contented with such 
humble observance as men pay to the saints. And 
the good, the valiant, the faithful, must die for this ! ” 

“ Oh, peace, peace, for pity’s sake,” whispered the 
Queen ; “ you do but oflend him more ! ” 

“ I care not,” said Edith. “ Let him work his wiU 
on this worthy knight. Edith, for whom he dies, 
will know how to weep liis memory. I could not — I 
30 would not — have been his bride living: our degrees 
were too distant. But death umto the higlp and ^ 
low : I am henceforward the' spouse of the grave;” 

The King was about to answer with much -anger 
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when a Carmelite monlv entered the apartment hastily, 
his head and person muffled in a lonj mantle and 
hood, and, tiinging himself on Ills knees hefcre the 
King, conjured him, by every holy word and sign, to 
stop the esecution. 

“ Now, by both sword and scepke ! ” said Eiehard, 
“,the world are leagued to drive me mad ! Fools, 
women, and monks cross me at every step. How 
comes he to live still ? ” 

“ My gracious liege,” said the monk, “ I entreated lO 
of the Lord of Gilsland to say the execution until I 

had thrown myself at yonr royal ” 

And he was wilful enough ;o grant thy request ? ” 
said the King. ■' But it is of a piece witJ'i his wonted 
obstiaacy. And wimt is it thou hast to say? 
Speak, in the fiend’s name ! ' 

“ My lord, there is a weighty secret — but it rests 
under the seal of ecrJession — I dare not tell or even 
whisper it — biit I swe.ar to thee by my holy Order — 
that this youth hatli divulged to me a secret which, 20 
if I might confide' it iiolhee, would utterly turn thee 
from thy bloody purpose in regard to him.” 

“Good father,” said Eiehard, “give me to know 
this secret, and I will do what shall seem fitting in 
the matter. But I am no blind Bayard to take a 
leap in the dark under the stroke of a pair of priestly 
spurs.” 

“ Afy lord,” said the holy man, throwing back his cowl, 
and discavering a visage so wildly wasted by climate, 
fast, and penance as to resemble rather the"appari- 3C 
tion of an animated, skeleton than a hiunan face, “ for 
twenty years have I mae pra ted this miserable body in 
the caVerns of Engad<!i7~c{omg penance for a greal 
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crime. Think you I, who am dead to the world, 
would contrive a falsehood to endanger my own soul, 
or that one bound by the most sacred oaths to the con- 
trary, would betray the secrets of the confessional ? 

" So,” answered the King, “ thou art that hermit of 
whom man speak so much ? Thou art he, too, as I 
bethink me, to whom the Christian princes sent this 
very criminal to open a communication with the 
Soldan, even while I, who ought to have been first 
10 consulted, lay on my sick-bed ? Tlmu and they may 
content themselves — I will not put my neck into the 
loop of a Carmelite's girdle. And for your envoy, he 
shall die, the rather and the sooner that thou dost 
entreat for him.” 

“ Now God he gracious to thee, Lord King! "said 
the hermit. “ Thou art setting that mischief on foot 
which thou wilt liereaiter wish thou haJst stopped, 
though it had cost thee a limb.” 

“ Away, away ! ” cried the King, stamping. ‘‘ The 
20 sun has risen on the dishonour of ^England, and it is 
not yet avenged. Ladies and priest, withdraw, if ye 
would not hear orders which would displease you ; for, 
by St. George, I swear” 

“ Swear not I ” said the voice of one who had just 
then entered the pavilion. 

“ Ha ! my learned Hakim,” said the King, “ come, I 
hope, to tax our generosity.” 

“I come to request instant speech with you — 
instant — and touching matters of deep interest.” 
so “ Eetire, Berengaria,” said the monarch ; “ and, Edith, 
do you retire also. Nay, renew *not your iinpurtuni- 
ties! This I give to them,rthat the execution shall 
not be till high noon. Go, and be pacified. i)earest 
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Berengaric:, hegocie. Ediia," he added, with a glance 
which struck terror even into the courageous soul of 
liis kinswoiur.a, “ go, if you are v.ise.” 

The females withdrew, or rather hunicd from the 
tent, rank and cerenioLy forgotten. 


CHAPTEH XXIi:. 

10 

The hermit foliovred the iadies from th.e pavilion of 
Richard; but he turned on the threshold, and held up 
his hand towards tire King in almost a menacing ■ 
posture, as he said, “Woe to him who rejects ;.he 
counsel of the Church, and lictsleeih hintself to the 
foul div:in of the infidel ! the sword falls not, but it 
hangs but by a hair. Haughty monarch, we shall 
meet again.” 

“Be it so, haughty piiusl,” retrirned Pdchard. 

The hermit vanished from the tent, and the King 20 
continued, addressing the* Arabian, “Do the dertdses of 
the East, wise Hakim, use such familiarity with their 
princes ? ” 

“ The dendse,” replied Adonhec, “ should be either a 
sage or a madman. Hence hath he either wisdom 
enough to bear himself discreetly m the presence of 
princes, or else, having no reason bestowed on him, he 
is not responsible for his own actions.” 

“Methinks our monks have adopted chiefly the 
latter character,” said Richard, “But to the* matter. so 
In what can I pleasure you, my learned physician ? ” 

" Great King,” said El Hakim, making his profound 
Oriental obeisance, “ let *thy servant speak one word, 
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and yet live. I would remind thee tiiat thou owest — 
not to me, their humble iaotrament — but to the 
Intelligences, whose benefits I dispense to mortaJs, a 
Ufe” 

“ And I warrant me thou wouldst have another — in 
requital, ha i ” interrupted the King. 

“ Such is my humble prayer,” said the Flakim, ‘ to 
the great Melech Kic — e\eii the life of this good 
knight, who is doomed to die.” 

10 The king began to pace the narrow space of Ida 
tent with some emotion, and to talk to hioiself. “ Why, 
God-a-mercy ! I knew what he desired as soon as ever 
he entered the pavilion ! Here is one pour life justly 
condemned to extinction, and I, a king and a scddier, 
who have slain thousands, am to have no power over 
it, although the honour of my aram, of my house, of 
my very Queen, hath been attainted by the culprit. 
By St. George, it makes me laugh ! Wife, kinswoman, 
hermit, Hakim, each appeal’s in the listis as soon as the 
20 other is defeated! Why, this is a single knight fight- 
ing against the whole m^lde of the tournament — ha! 
ha! ha!” 

The physician looked on him ’with a countenance 'of 
surpiise, not unmingled with contempt. At length he 
addressed the King when he saw him more composed. 

A doom of death should not issue from laughing 
dps, Let thy servant hope that thou hast granted 
him this man’s life.” 

“ Take the freedom of a thousand captives instead 
30 said Ricdard ; “ restore so m.auy of thy countrymen to 
their tents and families, and I will give the warrant 
instantly. This man’s life cap avail thee nothing, and 
it is forfeited." 
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All our lives are forfeited/’ said the Hakiiu. But 
the great Creditor is iuerciful and exacts not the 
pledge rigorously nor ratimeiy.’* 

Thou canst shew me,” said Eieliard, no special 
interest thou hast to become intercessor betwixt me 
and the*executiun oi jusuce, lo which i am sworn as a 
crowned king.” 

'‘Thou art sworn to the ileaiiuu forth mercy ns well 
as justice,” sahi iw Iksini: bui w!:al} tliuu seekest, 
great King, is the execution of thine own will. And lo 
for the concern I have in this reqae^^t, knu\c that niony 
a man s life depends upon thy granting this boon.” 

" Explain thy words,” said Eieharu ; ‘‘ but think not 
to impose upon me by false pretexts.” 

“ Be it far from thy servant 1 ” said Adonbee. 

Know;, then, that the medicine to wiiieh thou, Sir 
Kir.g. and many one beside, owe their recovery, is a 
TALISMAK. I am hut the poor admiaistralor of its 
vii'tues. 1 dip it in a cup of water, observe the fitting 
hour to adnjinister it to the patient, and the potency 2u 
of the draught wci’ks the cure.” 

"A most' rare medicine,” said the King, "and a 
commodious ! and, as it, may be carried in the leech's 
purse, would save the whole caravan of camels which 
they require to convey drugs and physic-stuff— I 
marvel there is any other in use.” 

"It is written,” answered the Hakim, "‘abuse not 
the steed which hath borne thee from the battle.' 
Know that such talismans might indeed be framed, but 
severe restrictions, painful observances, fa^ts, and 30 
penance, are necessary on the part of the sage who 
uses this mode of cure ; and if through neglect of these 
prepa 3 ;p.tion 8 he omits tb cure at least twelve persons 

I 
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within the course of each moon, the virtue of the 
dhone gift departs from the amulet, and both the last 
patient and the physician will be exposed to speedy 
misfortune, neither will they survive tlie year. I 
require yet one life to make up the appointed 
number.” 

“ Go out into the camp, good Hakim, where thou 
wilt find a-many,” said the King, “ and do not seek to 
rob my headsman of his patients. I cannot ouo how 
10 delivering a criminal from the death he deserves should 
go to make up thy tale of mii’aculous cures.” 

“ When thou canst show why a draught of cold 
water should have cured thee, when the most precious 
di-ugs failed,” said the Hakim, “ thou mayst reason ou 
the other mysteries attendant on this matter. It is 
enough that, by sparing this man’s life at my request, 
you will deliver yourself, great King, and thy servant, 
from a great danger.” 

“Hark thee, Adonbec,” replied ilie ICing, “1 have 
20 no objection that leeches should wrap their words in 
iui5t,>^ud pretend to derive knowledge from the stars; 
bpfc’ when you bid Eiehard riantagenet* fear that a 
danger will fall upon him from some idle omen, or 
omitted ceremonial, you speak to no ignorant Saxon, or 
dating old woman, who foregoes her purpose because a 
hare crosses the path, a raven ci'oaks, or a cat hucojium.” 

“I cannot hinder your doubt of my words,” said 
Adonbec ; “ but yet, let my Lord the King grant that 
trut h is on the tongue of his servant. Will ho think 
30 it just to deprive the world, and every wretch who 
may suffer by the pains which so lately reduced him to 
that couch, of the benefit of this 'most virtuous, talis- 
man, rather than extend his" foigivoness to one poor 
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criminal ? Bethinlj j-ou, Lord King, that though thou 
canst slay thousands, thou canst not restore one man 
to health. Thou canst cut off the bead, but not cure 
the aching tooth.” 

“This is over insolent,” said the King, hardening 
hiniself, 'as tiie Hahim assuiiied a more loi'ty and 
almost a coiiimamling tone. “We took thee for our 
leech, not for our counsellor or eonsciencc-iieeper.” 

“And is it thus the inctst renowned Trinee of 
Frangistan repays benoht done to his royal person ? ” 10 
said El Hakim, exchanging the humble and stooping 
posture in which he had hitherto solicited the King for 
an attitude lofty and commanding. “ Know, then,” he 
said, “that through every court of Europe and Asia, 
wherever harp is heard and sword v.'orn, wherever 
honour is loved and infamy detested, to every quarter 
of the vrorld will I denounce thee, Melech Eic, as 
thankless and tmgenerous; and even the lands — if 
there be any 'such — that never heard of thy renown, 
shall yet he acquainted with thy shame ! ” 20 

“ Are these ternls to lAe, vile inlidel ■ ” said Eiehard, 
striding up to him in fury. “ Art weary of thy life ? ” 

•“ Strike ! ” said El Hakim. “ Thine own deed shall 
then paint thee more worthless than could my words, 
though each had a hornet’s sting.” 

Eiehard turned fiercely from him, folded his arms, 
travoi-sed the tent as before, and then exclaimed, 

“ Thankless and ungenerous ! As well be termed 
coward and infidel ! Hakim, thou hast chosen thy 
boon ; and though I had rather thou hadst a^ed my 30 
crown-jewels, yet t,may not, king-Uke, refuse thee. 
Take this Scot, therefore, to thy keeping ; the provost 
wEl deliver him to thee on this warrant.” 
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He hastily tra.eed one or two lines, and gave them 
to the physician. “ Use him as thy bond-slave, to be 
disposed of as thou wilt : only, let him beware how he 
comes before the eyes of Eicbard.” 

“ Thy servant understands the words of the King,” 
said the sage. “ I have heard my lord's pleasure, and 
to hear is to obey.” 

“ It is well,” said the King. Let him consult his 
own safety, and never appear in my presence more. Is 
10 there aught else in which I may do thee pleasure ? ” 

“ The bounty of the King hath filled my cup to the 
brim,” said the sage. 

“ Ay, but,” said the King, smiling, “ I would that I 
knew something to pleasure thee which 1 might yield 
freely as the natural fountain sends forth its wateis. ’ 
“ Let me touch that victorious hand,” said the sage, 
“ in token that, if Adonbec el Hakim should hereafter 
demand a boon of Eichard of Knglaird, he may do so, 
yet plead his command.” 

20 “Thou hast hand and glove upon it, man,” replied 
'Eichard ; “ only, if thou couldst cbilsisteully luakii up 
thy tale of patients without critving mo to deliv(;r from 
punishment those who have deserved it, I would mere 
willingly discharge my debt in some other form.” 

“ May thy days be multiplied!” answ^ered the Hakim, 
and withdrew from the apartment after the usual def.'p 
obeisance. 


» CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Thk Ajrchbishop of Tyre was an emissary well chosen 
to communicate to Eichard tidings which from another 
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voice the Iion -heartc(i King would aot ha^'e brooked 
to hear without the most unbounded explosions of 
resentment. Bj his report it appeared that Saladin 
was assembling ail the force of his hundred tribes, 
and that the monarchs of Europe, disgusted with the 
expedition, had resolved to abandon their purpose. In 
this they were countenanced by the example of Philip 
of Frai^ce, who, with many protestations of regard, 
and assurances that he would first see his brother of 
England in .safety, declared his intention to return to 1C 
Europe. His great vassai, the Earl of Champagne, 
had adopted the same resolution ; aad Leopold of 
Austria, affriiiited as he had been by Eiehard, was 
glad to emla’aee an opportunity of deserting the cause. 
Others announced the same purpose; so that it was 
plain that the King of England was to be left, if he 
chose to remain, supported only by such volunteers as 
might, under such depressing eircumstuiices, join them- 
selves to tho' English army, and by the doubtful aid 
of CVmrade of Montserrat and the military orders of 20 
the Temple and of St. John. 

It needed not many arguments to show Eiehard tho 
tf uth of his situation ; and, indeed, after his first burst 
of passion, he sat him calmly down, and with gloomy 
looks, head depressed, and arms folded on his bosom, 
listened to the Archbishop. Kay, he forbore interrup- 
tion, even when the prelate ventured to hint that 
Eichard’s own impetuosity had been one main cause 
of disgusting the princes with the expedition. 

“ I confess, reverend father,” answered ’Eiehard, 30 
“ that I ought on ^ome accounts to sing adpa mea. 
But is it not hard that, ^ for a burst or two of natural 
passioti, I should be doomed to see fade before me 
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ungathered such a rich harvest of glory to God and 
honour to chivalry ? But by the soul of the Con- 
queror, I loill plant the Cross on the towers of Jerusa- 
lem, or it shall be planted over Kiehard’s grave ! ” 
“Thou raayst do it,” said the Prelate, “yet not 
another drop of Christian blood be sheef in the 
quarrel. There will bo glory enough in having ex- 
torted from Saladin such conditions as at oncp restore 
the Holy Sepulchre, open the Holy Land to pilgrims, 
10 and assure the safety of the Holy City by confevi'iiig 
on Richard the title of King Guardian of Jerusalem.” 

“How!” said Ricliard, his eyes sparkling with 
unusual light. “I — I — I the King Guardian of tlio 
Holy City! But Saladin still proposes to retain lus 
interest in the Holy Land ? ” 

“As a joint sovereign, the sworn ally,” replied the 
Prelate, “ of the mighty Richard, his relative, if it may 
be permitted, by marriage.” 

“ By marriage ! ” said Ricliard, surprisOd, yet less so 
20 than the Prelate had expected. “ Ha ! Ay, Editli 
Plantagenet. Did I dream this ? ' Or did some one 
tell me ? Was it the Scot, or the Hakim, or yonder 
holy hermit, that hinted such a wild bargain ? ” 

“The hermit of Engaddi, most likely,” said tljo 
Archbishop ; “ for he hath taikiLmuch in this matter.” 

“ My kinsweman to an infidel — Ha ! ” exefaimed 
Richard as his eyes began to sparkle. 

The Prelate hastened to avert his wratli. 

" The Pope’s consent must doubtless , bo first 
30 attained', and the holy hermit, who is well known at 
Rome, will treat with the holy Father.” 

“ How 1 without our consent first given ? ” said the 
King. 
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“ Surely no/’ saiti the Bishop, in a quieting and 
insinuating tone of voice ; “ only with and under your 
especial sanction.” 

“ My sanction to marry my kinswoman to an 
infidel ? ” said Eichard. “ But proceed ; I will hear 
with patience.” 

Equally delighted and surprised to find his task 
so much easier than he had apprehended, the Arch- 
bishop hastened to pour forth before Eichard the 
incalculable advantages which all Christendom would n 
derive from the union of himself and Saladin by a 
bond so sacred ; and, above all, he spolte on the pro- 
bability that Saladin would, in ease of the proposed 
alliance, exchange his false faith for the true one. 

“ Hath the Soldan shown any disposition to become 
Christian ? ” said Eichard. “ If so, the king lives not 
on earth to whom I would grant the hand of a kins- 
woman, ay, or sister, sooner than to my noble 
Sakflin.” ' 

“ Saladin hath lieard our Christian teachers,” said 2( 
the Bishop, gomew'hat evasively—" my unworthy self, 
and others; and as he listens with patience, and 
replies with calmness, it can hardly be but that he be 
snatched as a brand from the burning. Moreover, the 
hermit of Engaddi, few of whose words have fallen 
fruitless to the ground, is possessed fully with the 
belief that there is a calling of the Saracens and the 
other heathen approaching, to which this marriage 
shall be matter of induction.” 

King Eichard listened to the Prelate’s i^asoning , 3 ( 
with a downcast brow and a troubled look. 

“ r cannot tell,” he s^id, “ how it is with me. The 
time Rath been that, had one proposed such alliance 
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to me, I had struck him to earth; yet now this 
counsel sounds not so strange in mine ear. for why 
should I not seek for brotherhood and alliance with a 
Saracen, brave, just, generous, who loves and honours 
a worthy foe, whilst the princes of Christendom shrink 
from their allies, and forsake the cause of Heaven and 
good knighthood ? But I will possess my patience 
Only one attempt will I make to keep this, gallant 
brotherhood together, if it be possible ; and if I fail, 
10 Lord Archbishop, we will speak together of thy 
counsel, which, as now, I neither accept nor altogether 
reject. Wend we to the Council, my lord : the hour 
calls us. Thou say’st Eichard is hasty and proud: 
thou shalt see him humble himself like the lowly 
broom-plant, from which he derives hi,s surname.” 

The King then hastily robed himself, in a doublet 
and mantle of a dark and uniform colour ; and witliout 
any mark of regal dignity, excepting a ring of gold 
upon his head, he hastened with the Al'ciibishop of 
20 Tyre to attend the Council,, 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

The pavilion of the Council was an ample tent, 
having before it the largo banner of the Cross dis- 
played, and another, on which was portrayed a female 
kneeling, with dishevelled hair and disordered dress, 
50 meant to' represent the desolate and ^stressed Church 
of Jerusalem. 

Here the princes of the Qrusade were assembled, 
awaiting Eichard’s arrival; and even the brief 'delay 
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^Y^hieh fea. interposed was tinned ';;o Iiis disad- 
vantage by his enemies, varicns instances *.‘emg eircn- 
ialed of fils pride and nndiie assrmipticm of superiority, 
of which eveii iho necessity of the present short pause 
was {^'iioDsci. u* an iiionmce. 

They had settled, .mcordinglT. that u!iey should 
receive iiiiii on his entrance rrith slighd notice, and no 


more refjpect than wc,s onactly nec'issarr. But v:hen 
they beheld that nobt^ torn:, thau princely counte- 


nance, somewhat prie iVr': his w.re i?d:ies?, Then his 
feats riishod on Lheir mcoib. n:cn. the Council oi 
Princes simultanecnsiy arose — even Ihe Jealo lie isnng’ 
of France and tilie sullen and oSende.: Duke of An«u’ia 
arose 'witl'! one coivoent'. and the assemi/.ed princes 


1C 


burst forth witfc one voice in liie aesianiation, “God 
save King Piicbard of Fugland 1 Long iiA to the 
valiant Lion’s heart ! " 

’t7ii,h c couaSenaneo frank and open ao the snmmei' 
sun when ic' rise?, Richard distributed his thanks 
around, and congratnjated himself on being once more 20 
among his roj;al brethren of the Crusatles. 

“ Some brief words he desired to say,” such was bis 
address tu the assembly, “ though on a subject so 
unworthy as himself, even at the risk of delaying for 
a few minutes their consullations for the weal of 
Christeudom, and the iidvancement of their holy 
enterprise.” 

The assembled princes resumed their seats, and 
there was ^ profound silence. 

“ This day,” continued the King of England, “ is a 30 
high festival of tha Chui'ch; and well becomes it 
Christian men, at such a, tide, to reconcile themselves 
with tlfeir brethren, and confess their' faults to each 
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other. Noble princes, and fathers of this holy expe- 
dition, Richard is a soldier ; his hand is ever readier 
than his tongue, and his tongue is but too much used 
to the rough language of his trade. But do not, for 
Plantagenet’a hasty speeches and ill-considered actions, 
forsake the noble cause of the redemption of Palestine. 
Is Richard in default to any of you, Richard will 
make compensation both by word and action. Noble 
brother of France, have I been so unlucky as to offend 
10 you ? ” 

“ The Majesty of France has no atonement to seek 
from that of England,” answered Philip, with kingly 
dignity, accepting, at the same time, the offered hand 
of Richard. 

“Austria,” said Richard, walking up to the Arch- 
duke with a mixture of frankness and dignity, while 
Leopold arose from his seat, as if involuntarily, “Austria 
thinks he hath reason to be offended with Englu.nd ; 
England, that he hath cause to complain of Aiistri.a. 
20 Let them exchange forgiveness, , that the peace of 
Europe, and the concord of this host,, may remain 
unbroken. But let Leopold, restore the pennon of 
England, if he has it in his power, and Richard will 
say, though from no motive save his love for Holy 
Church, that he repents him of tlie hasty mood in 
which he did insult the standard of Austria.” 

The Archduke stood still, sullen and discontented, 
with his eyes fixed on the floor. 

The Patriarch of Jeru.salem hastened to break the 
30 embarrassing silence, and to bear wituo-ss for llie Arch- 
duke of Austria, that he had exculpated himself by a 
solemn oath from all knowliylge, direct or indirect, of 
the assrrossion done to the banner of England. 
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" Then we have done the noble Archduke the 
greater wrong,” said Eichard ; “ and, craving his 
pardon for imputing to him an outrage so cowardly, 
we extend our hand to him in token of renewed peace 
and amity. — Eut how is this? Austria refuses our 
uncovered hand, as he formerly refused our mailed 
glove ? What ! are we neither to be his mate in 
peace nor his antagonist in ■svar ? Weil, let it be so.” 

So sajdng, he turned from the A.rchduke with an 
air rather of dignity tiian scorn. IC 

“Noble Earl of Champagne, Princely ilarquis of 
Montserrat, Valiant Grand Master of the Templars, I 
am here a penitent in the confessional. Do an}' of 
you bring a charge, or claim amends from me ? ” 

“ I know not on what we could ground any,” said 
the smooth-tongued C'onrade, “ unless it were that the 
King of England carries off from his poor brothers of 
the war all the fame which they rm'ght have hoped to 
gain in the expedition.” 

“ My eliarge, if I, am called on to make one,” said 20 
the Master pf the Templars, “ is graver and deeper 
than that of the Marquis of Montserrat. It may be 
thbught in to beseem a military monk such as I to 
raise his voice where so many noble princes remain 
silent j but it concerns our whole host, and not least 
this noble King of England, that he should hear from 
some one to his face those charges which there are 
enow to bring against laim in his absence. We laud 
and honour the courage and high achievements of the 
King of England, but we feel aggrieved that he should, 30 / 
on all occasions, seize and maintain a precedence 
and superiority over ua, which it becomes not inde- 
penderft princes to submit to. Since the royal Eicliard 
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has asked the truth from us, he must neither be aut- 
prised nor angry when he hears one to whom wfu-ldly 
pomp is prohibited, teil him the truth in reply to his 
question.” 

Eichard coloured very highly while the Grand 
Master was making this direct and nnyarnished attack 
upon his conduct, and the murmur of assent whicii 
followed it showed plainly that almost all v;ho were 
present acquiesced in the justice of the acousaiion. 
10 Incensed, and at the same time mortified, he yet 
foresaw that to give way to his lieadlong resentruent 
would be to give the cold and wary accuser the advfui- 
tage over him which it was the Templar’s principu,! 
object to obtain. He therefore, with a strong ellbrt, 
remained silent till he had repeated a pattiriioRler, 
being the course which his confessor had enjoined him 
to pui'sue when anger was likely to obtain dominion 
over him. The King tlien spoke with eouiposiini, 
though not without an embittered tone, especially at 
20 the outset. 

“And is it even so ? And are our brethroii at such 
pains to note the infirmities of our natural tenqjei’, 
and the rough precipitance of our zeal, which may 
sometimes have urged us to issue rsommands svlien 
there was little tune to hold council ? 1 could not 

have thought that offences, casual and impremoditated 
like mine, could find such deep root in the hearts of 
my allies in this most holy cause, that for my sake 
j they sho uld withdraw their hand from the plough 
8o( when tSe f uiTow was' near the end; for my sake turn 
aside from "the direct patli to Jerusalem, which their 
swords have opened. I mq.y have called the, con- 
quered city by my name, but it was to others “that T 
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yielded the dominion. If I have, in the hurry of 
march or battle, assumed a eommajid over the soldiers 
of others, such have been ever treated as my own, 
when my wealth purchased the provisions and medi- 
cines which their own sovereigns could not procure. 
But it sdiames me to remind you of wliat all but 
myself seem to have forgotten. Let m- rather look 
forward to our future meastn-es ; and believe me, 
brethren, ’ he continued, his face Idndling vrith e.ager- 
ness, “ you shall not find the pride, or the wrath, or the ifl 
ambition of Eichard a stumbling-block of ofienee in 
the path to which religion and glory summon 3'ou, as 
with the trumpet of an .archangel. I will 3'ield up 
voluntarily, all right to command in the host, even 
mii^e owh liege subjects. They shall be led by such 
sovereigns as you may nomiuate. Or, if ye are 
yourselves a-weary of this war, and feel your armour 
chafe your tender bodies, leave but with Eichard some 
ten or fifteen’ thousand of your sohliers to work out 
the a,ceomplislimeut of your vow; and when Zion is 20 
won, we will write upoiJ iior gates, j;ot the name of 
Richard Plantagenet, Irat of those generous princes 
who intrusted him wiih the means of conquest ! ” 

The rough eloquence and determined expression of 
the nulitaiy monarch at once roused the drooning 
spirits’ of the Crusaders, reanimated their devotion, 
and, fixing their attention on the principal object of 
the expedition, made most of them who were present 
blus^p for having been moved by such petty subjects 
of complaint as had before engrossed them. Eye 30 
caught fire from ‘eye, voice lent courage to voice. 
They resumed, as with one accord, the war-cry with 
which the sermon of I'eter the Hermit was echoed 
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back, and shouted aloud, “ Lead us on, gallant Lion’s- 
heart. Lead us on — to Jerusalem — to Jerusalem ! It 
is the will of God ! it is the will of God ! ” 

There was no more speech except of a proud 
advance towards Jerusalem upon the expiry of the 
truce, and the measui-es to be taken in the fueantiine 
for supplying and recruiting the army. The council 
broke up, all apparently liUed with the same enthu- 
siastic purpose. 


CHAPTEE XXVI 

Riciiakd, having effected the union of the Crusadhig 
princes in a resolution to prosecute the war with 
vigour, had it next at heart to inquire distinctly into 
the circumstances leading to the loss of his banner, 
and the nature and the extent of the connection 
betwixt his kinswoman Edith and the banished 
20 adventurer from Scotland. 

Accordingly, the Queen and her household were 
startled with a visit from Sir Thomas Do Vaux, 
requesting the present attendance of the Lady (Jalisla 
of Montfaucon, the Queen’s principal bower-woman, 
upon King Richard. She was conducted by De Vaux 
to the King, and made a full confe.s.sion of the* elect w 
by which the unfortunate Knight of the LeopardTIad 
been induced to desert his post ; e xculpating t he Lady 
Edith, and laying the full burden on the Queen, her 
SO^mistress-, whose share of the frolic, slio well knew, 
the most yejjial in the eyes of Cmur de 
ion. In truth, Richard was a fond, almost an 
uxorious, husband. The first burst of his wrath had 
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long since passed away, and he was not disposed 
severely to censure what could not now be amended. 

Having possessed herself of all the information 
which Calista could communicate, Berengaria arrayed 
herself in her most becoming dress, and awaited with 
confidence the arrival of the heroic Eichard. 

•He anived, and found himself in the situation of a 
prince entering an offending pro\inee, in the confidence 
that his* business will only be to inflict rebuke and 
receive submission, when he unexpectedly finds it in a lO 
state of complete defiance and insurrection. Eeren- 
garia, far from listening to the King’s intended rebuke, 
^xtenaated, nay defended, as a harmless frolic, that 
which she was accused of. She denied, indeed, with 
many a pretty form of negation, that she had directed 
Hcetabanus absolutely to entice the knight farther 
than the brink of the Mount on which he kept watch 
— and indeed this was so far true, that she had not 
designed Sir Kenneth to be introduced into her tent ; 
and then, eloquent in urging her own defence, the 20 
Queen was far more* so ki piussing upon Eichard the 
charge of unlfindness, in refusing her so poor a boon 
as , the life of an unfortunate knight, who, by her 
thoughtless prank, had been brought within the danger 
of martial law. She wept and sobbed while she 
enlaigejd on her husband’s obduracy on tliis score, as a 
rigour which had threatened to make her unhappy for 
life. 

Eichard endeavoured gently to chide her suspicions 
and soothe her displeasure, and recalled to her mind 30 
that Sir Kenneth ‘was alive and well, and had been 
bestowed by him upon the great Arabian physician. 
But this seemed the un'kindest out of all. and the 
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Queen’s sorrow was renewed at the idea of k, 

— a medioiner — obtaining a boon for vvhich »Lf.i had 
petitioned her husband in vain. At this new e.f;;u-ge 
Richard’s patience began rather to give way, and he 
said, in a serious tone of voice, “ Berengaria, the 
physician saved my life. If it is of valiie- in your 
eyes, you w'ill not grudge him u higher rc!(jompe?i.se 
than the only one I could prevail on hiiu to accept.” 
The Queen was satisfied she had urged her ebciUct.Lish 
10 displeasure to the verge of safety , 

“ My Richard,” she said, " why brotight you not 
that sage to me, that England’s Queen might, show 
how she e.sbceined him who could save tVuni extiuction 
tk® lu mp of chivalry, the glory of ISngland, and the 
light of poor Berengaria’s lifv mid hope ? ” 

In a word, the matrimonial dispute was ended : but, 
that some penalty might be paid to justice, iioth ICing 
and Queen accorded in laydug the wlmlo blame on the 
agent Neotabanus, wlio (the hlueen being' by this time 
20 well weary of the poor dwarfs humour) was, with his 
royal consort Guouevra, sentencetf to be batiisheil from 
the Court. 

Richard had that day yet another female encounter 
tio.. siistain, Having requested to speak with Editli 
apart, he was ushered into her apartment, adjoining 
that of the QueenT* A thin black veil e,vt(*nded its 
ample folds over the tall and graceful form of the 
high-born maiden, and she wore not upon h(ir person 
any female ornament of what kind soever. She arose 
30 and made a low reverence when Richard entered, 
resumed her seat at his command, and, when he sat 
down beside her, waited, without uttering a syllable, 
until he should communicate* his pleasure. 
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Eichard, whm} (msiom it v**f.s to be fauiiliar with 
Edidi, ah’ tiieir relation ship aiitliorised. felt this reeep- 
tioii ehilliirg, and opeueri the eonvereatiori with some 
embarrassmeut. 

Oar fair cousin,'' he at length said, 'M’s angry with 
us. Can she not iorgiye her somewhat vehement 
kinsman, Eiehard ? ” 

'' Wb- or 11 rerase ioigiveness to Richard*' answered 
Edith, ‘'pro\ddeQ Eichard can obtaisa oardon of the 
Riiny ? '' 10 

'‘Come, mj kinswoman,'’ replied Coenr de Lion, 

‘‘ this is all too soleian. By Our Lady, this omple sable 
veil might make men think thou wert a new-made 
vddow. Thou hast heard, doubtless, that thei’e is no 
real cause for woe : why, then, keep up the form of 
moarniiig ? ” 

“ For the departed honour of Plantugeue-t — for the 
glory \rhich hath left my father’s house.” 

Eichard frowmd. “ Departed honour ! glory which 
hath left our house ! ” he repeated angrily. “ Tell me 20 
at least in wl\at 1 have faulted.” 

“ Plantagenet ” said Edith, ‘'should have either 
pardoned an olience or punished it. To have doomed 
the unfortunate to death might have been severity, 
but bad a show of justice; to condemn him to slavery 
and exile was ])arefaced tyranny. For the indulgence 
of thy mood thou hast deprived the Cross of one of its 
most brave su]>porters; hast given, too, to minds as 
suspicious as thou hast shown thine own in this 
matter, some right to say that Eichard Coeur Se Lion 30 
banished the bravest soldier in his camp, lest his name 
in battle might match his own ” 

"I — I!” exclaiined Richard, now indeed greatly 
b: 
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moved. " Am I ouo to be jealous of renown ? I 
would he were here to profess such an equality ! 
Come, Edith, thou think’st not as thou say’s t. Let 
not anger or grief for the absence of thy lover make 
thee unjust to thy kinsman, who, notwithstanding all 
thy tetchiness, values thy good report as higli as tiiat 
of any one li\ing.” 

“ The absence of my lover ? ” said the Lady Edith. 
“But yes — he may be well termed my lover, who hath 
10 paid so dear for the title. I was to him like a liglit, 
leading him forward in tlie noble piith of chivalry; 
but that I forgot my rank, or that he presumed 
beyond his, is false, wore a king to speak it.” 

“ My fair cousin,” said llichard, “ I said not you had 
graced this man beyond the favour which a good 
knight may earn, even from a prinees.s, wliatever he 
his native condition. But, by Our Lady, T know 
something of this love-gear : it begins with mute 
respect and distant reverence; but when opportunities 

20 occur, familiarity increases, and so But it skills 

not talking with one who thinks herself wiser than all 
the world.” 

“ My kinsman’s counstds I wOIingly listen to, wlFen 
they are such,” said Edith, “ as convey no insult to my 
rank and character.” 

“ Kings, my fair cousin, do not counsel, but rather 
command,” said Kicliard. 

“ Soldans do indeed command,” said Edith, “ but it is 
because they have slaves to govern.” 

80 “ Come, you might learn to lay ^asidc this scorn of 

Soldanrie, when you hold so high of a Scot,” said the 
Eling. “ Let me tell thee, Edith, thou mayst live to 
prefer a true Turk to a false Scot.” 
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“ No, !K)’.’er ! ” answered Sditti, '• aot shorJd Eichard 
hiraself embrace the false religion which he crossed 
the seas to expel from Palestine.” 

“ Thou will have the last word,” said Eichard, “ and 
thou ahalt have it. E^'en thinh of me what lliou wilt, 
pretty Edith. I shall not forget that we are near and 
dear con.sins.'’ 

So sayhig, he took his leave in fair fashion, but very 
little satisfied with the result of his visit. 


CHAPTEE XXYir. 

It was the fourtli day after Sii- Xenneth had been 
dismissed from the camp ; and King Eichard sat in 
his pa^^lion, enjoying an eveniir. breeze from the west, 
'wliich seemed breathed from merry Esigland for the 
refreshment of her adventurous monaich, as he was 
gradually recovering the full strength which was 20 
neces.sary to carry on liis gigantic projects. While 
Eichard yielded himself to visions of conquest and of 
glory, an equerry told him ihat a messenger from 
Saladin w'aited without. 

“A^mit him instantly,” said the King, “and with 
due honour, Josceline.” 

The English knight accordingly introduced a person, 
apparently of no higher rank than a Nubian slave, 
whose appearance was nevertheless highly interesting. 
He was of superb stature and nobly formed, ond his 30 
commanding featunes, although almost jet-black, 
showerl Eotliing of negro descent. He wore over his 
coal-black looks a milk-white turban, and over his 
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(shoulders a short mantle of Lie sitiue colour, open in 
front and at the sleeves, under which appeared a 
doublet of dressed leopard’s skin reaching within a 
handbreadth of the knee. The rest of bis muscular 
limbs, both legs and arms, were bare, excepting that he 
had sandals on his feet, and wore a collar and bracelets 
of silver. A straight broadsword, with a handle of 
boxwood and a sheath covered wiUi snake-sldii, was 
suspended from his waist. In his idglit. haiifi he hold 
10 a short javelin, with a broad bright steel head, of a 
span in length, and in his left he led, by a. kash of 
twisted silk and gold, a large and noble stag-lojUiuL 
Tlie messenger prostrated himself, at tlie sa,!iio time 
partially uncovering his shoulders, in sign of hiiniijia- 
tion, and, having touched the earth with Ids I'uivlioad, 
arose so far as to rest on one knee, wldle he deliv(;rod 
to the King a silken napkin, enclosing another of cloth 
of gold, within which was a letter from S.aludiu in the 
original Arabic, with a translation into Norm.an- 
•20 English, which may he modornisecl thus : — 

“ Saladin, .King of Kings, to Melech Kic, the fimi of 
England. M^uireas we are informed by thy last 
message that thou hast chosen war rather than peace, 
and our enmity rather than our friendship, we account 
thee as one blinded in this matter, and trust. sh(V'tly t/O 
convince thee of thine error, by the help of onr invin- 
cible forces of the thousand tribes. In what remains, 
we make noble account of thee, and of the gifts which 
thou hast sent us, and of the two dwarfs, singular in 
80 their deformity as Ysop. And in. requital of those 
tokens from the treasure-house of thy bounty, behold 
we have sent thee a KuMap slave, named Z’ohauk. 

he is strong to execute the will ’of his 
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uiastyr ; also he is aij-e to trive eouri5el --.vhen l.r.uu shall 
learn to hold coianiunicadon with iiiai. for the Lord ctf 
Speech hath beti stricken with silence betwixt tlie 
ivory wails of hia palace. We eominend him to thy 
cars, hoping the hour may not he distant when he may 
reuiier thee good service. And herewith we bid thee 
farewell.” 

And th.e inissh'e was sanctioned by the signature 
and seal of the Soldan. 

-ti-icficird siirttiyou iilis in silence as he stood 

before .hiui, ills looiis cent npor proui^J, his arros 
folfteb: on his hubon^, with liie appearance of a black 
cuarbio sLaloe of «ho' most eAqnif'ite \vorlanauship. 
TSiu King of Eaglund, who, as it was emphatically 
said of his successor Henrv the Eighth, loved to look 
upon A JLVX, was well pleased \vith the thews, sinews, 
and symiiietry of hiiii whom he now surveyed, and 
questioned him in the lingua franca, Ai’t thou a 
pagan ? ” 

The slave shook bis head, and, raising his finger to 20 
his brow, crossed himself in token of his Christianity, 
then resumed his posture of motionless humility. 

‘ A Nubian Christian, dotihtless,” said Kichard, “ and 
m uti lated . of tire organ of speech by these heathen 
dogs ? ” 

The mute again slowly shook his head, in token of 
negative, pointed with his forefinger to heaven, and then 
laid it upon his own lips. 

“I understand thee,” said Richard. “Thou dost 
suffer under the infliction of God, not by the cruelty 30 
of man. Canst thou clean an armour and belt, and 
buckle it in time of need ? ” 

The mute nodded, and stepping towards the coat of 
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mail, which hung, with the shield and helmet of the 
chivalrous monarch, upon the pillar of the tent, ho 
handled it with such nicety of address as sufficiently 
to show that he fully understood the business of the 
armour-bearer. 

“Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a useful, 
knave : thou shalt wait in my chamber, and on my 
person,” said the King, “ to show how much' I value 
the gift of the royal Soldan. If thou liast no tongue, 

10 it follows thou canst cany no tales, neither provoke 
me to be sudden by any unfit reply.” 

The Nubian again prostrated himself till his brow 
touched the earth, then stood erect, at some paces 
distant, as waiting for his new master’s commands. 

“Nay, thou shalt commence thy office presently," 
said Eichard, “ for I see a speck of rust darkening on 
that shield ; and when I shake it in the face of Saladin, 
it should be bright and unsullied as tlie Soldan ’s honour 
and mine own.” 

20 Deep in the shadow of the pavilion, and busied with 
the task his new master had imposed, sat the Nubian 
slave, with Iris back rather turned towards the King. 
He was now busily employed on a broad pavesse, or 
buckler, of unusual size, and covered with steel-plating. 
This pavesse bore neither the royal lions of England 
nor any other device to attract the observation of the 
defenders of the walls against which it was advanced ; 
the care, therefore, of the armourer was addressed to 
causing its surface to shine as bright as crystal. 

80 WhiTe the new attendant was thus occupied, another 
actor crept upon the scene and" mingled among the 
group of English yeomen, about a score of whom were 
keeping a silent guard in front of the tent Some were 
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playing at games of hazard wth small pebbles, others 
spoke together in whispers of the approaching day of 
battle, and several lay asleep, their builcy Uinbs folded 
in their green mantles. 

Amid these careless warders glided the puny form 
of a little old Turk, poorly dressed like a raarahout or 
s<Titon of the desert, a sort of enthusiasts, who some- 
times veiitured into the camo of tr.e Cimsaders, though 
treated always with contumely. VsTien the little insig- 
niheant figure we have described approached so nigh 10 
as to receive some mtemiption from the warders, lie 
dashed his dusky green turban from his head, .showed 
that bis beard and eyebrows were siiaved lilce those of 
a professed bufibon, and that the expression of his 
fantastic and writlien features, as well as of his little 
black eyes, was that of a crazed imagination. 

“ Dance, marabout,” cried the soldiers, acquainted 
with the manners of these wandering enthusiasts, — 

“ dance, or we wOl scourge thee with our bow-strings, 
till thou spin as never top did under school-boy’s 20 
lash.” 

The marabout, as if happy to do their behests, 
hounded from the earth, and spun his giddy round 
before them with singular agility. Amid the vagaries 
of his performance, he flew here and there, from one 
spot to another, still approaching, however, though 
almost imperceptibly, to the entrance of the royal 
tent; so that, when at length he saulc exhausted ou 
the earth, after two or three Iwunds still higher than 
those which he h 3 ,d yet executed, he was not above 30 
thirty yards from the King’s person. 

“ Give him water,” said one yeoman ; “ they always 
crave a drink after their merry-go-round.” 
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“Aha, water, sayst thou?” said another archer. 
“We will teach the light-footed old iafidel to be a 
good Christian, and diink wine of Cyprus. Here 
comes the horn. See, see, he signs for the gohiet. 
Give him room, hoys — down it goes like iambs’- 
wool ! ” 

In fact, the dervise, or whatever ho w'as, drank, or 
at least seemed to drink, the large flagon to Ahe very 
bottom at a single pull ; and when he took it from his 
10 lips, after the whole contents were exhai^sted, only 
uttered with a deep sigh, the words “ Allah korim ! ” 
or, God is merciful. There was a laugh among the 
yeomen who vntnessed this poUdion, so obstrejjerrms 
as to rouse and disturb the King, who, raising his 
finger, said angrily, “How, knaves, no resjiect, no 
observance ? ” 

All were at once hushed iutr. silence. Hastening 
to a more reverent distance from tlio royal person, 
they attempted to drag along with them the luaraboiit, 
20 who, exhausted apparently by previous fatigue, or ovor- 
powered by the potent draught he had just swallowed, 
resisted being moved from the spot, botli with struggle's 
and groans. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

Eoe the space of a quarter of an hour, or longer, 
after the incident related, aU remained perfectly quiet 
30 in the front of the royal habitation,. The King read, 
and mused in the entrance of his pavilion; behind, 
and with his back turned to the same entrance the 
Kuhiaii skve stall burnished . the ample pavesae; in 
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front of all, at a hundred paces <listaiit, the yeomen 
of the guard stood, sat, or lay extended on the gras?, 
while on the esplanade, betwixt thein and the front, 
of the tent, lay the senseless ionn of the marabout. 

But the Xubian had the advantage of a nurror, 
from the brilliant reflection which the surface of the 
higlilv polished shield now afibrded, by means of 
wdiii'di hfi beheld, to his alarm and surpvi«e, that the 
mai’ahout raised his head, gently from the ground, so 
a,s to survey all around him. He couched hi? head if; 
in.stantly, as if s;'f’s5ed he was nno'nserved, and began, 
with tiie slightest. po.s.sible appearance of voluntary 
effort, to drag liimself, a.s if by chance, .?rer nearer and 
nearer to tlu' King, hut Khipping, and remaining' ti.xed 
at intervals. Tliis species of movemeiii apj>eared 
suspicion, s to the Ethiopian, who on his part prepared 
himself, as quietly a^' possible, to interfere, the inst.Qnt 
that intei-ference should .'■e<un to be ueoessary. 

The mara'Iiout meanwhile glided on gradually and 
imperceptibly, seri)eHt-like, or rather snail-like, till he 20 
was about ten yards’ distance from fdchard’s person, 
when, starting on his feet, he sprang forward with the 
bound of u tiger, stood at the King’s back in 1e,ss than 
an instant, and brandished a, loft the poniard, which he 
had hijiden in Ids sleeve. Hot the presence of his 
whole army couid have saved their heroic monarch ; 
bub the motions of the Nubian had been as well calcu- 
lated as those of the enthusiast, and ere the latter 
could .strike the former caught his uplifted arm. 
Turning his fanatjeal wrath upon w'hat thus unex- so 
pee.todly interposed betwixt him and his object, the 
Charegite, for such was the seeming marabout, dealt 
the Nubian a blow with the dagger, which, however, 
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only , grazed his arm, while the far superior strength 
of the Ethiopian easily dashed him to the ground. 
Aware of what had passed, Eichard had now arisen, 
and caught up the stool on which he had been sitting, 
and exclaiming only, “ Ha, dog ! ” dashed almost to 
pieces the skull of the assassin, who uttered twice, 
once in a loud, and once in a broken tone, the words, 
“Allah ackbar!” — God is victorious — and expired at 
the King's feet. 

10 “ Ye are careful warders,” said Eichard to his 

archers, in a tone of scornful reproach, as, in terror 
and tumult, they now rushed into his tent ; “ watchful 
sentinels ye are, to leave me to do such hangman’s 
work with my own hand. Be silent, all of you, and 
cease your senseless clamour ! Saw ye never a dead 
Turk before ? Here, oast that carrion out of the 
camp. Por thee, my swart and silent friend,” he 
added, turning to the Ethiopian. “ But how’s this ? 
Thou art wounded — and with a poisoned weapon, 1 
20 warrant me. Suck the poison froqi his wound, one of 
you ; the venom is harmless on the lips, though fatiil 
when it mingles with the blood.” 

The yeomen looked on eacjh other confusedly and 
with hesitatioii, the apprehension of so strange a 
danger prevailing with those who feared no other. ’ 

“His Grace speaks to men of sucking poison,” 
muttered a yeoman, “ as if he said. Go to, swallow a 
gooBe])erry ! ” 

.pifay,” said Eichard, “I never bade man do that 
80 4 ^oh 1 would not do myself.” 

And, without further eeremcmy, and in spite of 
the general ecspo stulations of those around, and the 
respectful opposition of the Nubian himself, t&e King 
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of Englaur] applied his lijjs to !'i;e ’K'Oiuid of the black 
slave, trea‘,i’;g vvlsli rldderde ad ren:ci;strances, and 
overpowering all resistar.ce. lie hau eg sooner ia- 
termitted his aingniar oceroration ihaa the Nubian 
started from him, and, casting a scarf over his arm, 
intimated by gestures, as firm in purpose as they were 
respectful in manner, his determination not to permit 
the monarch to renew so degrading an employment. 

Neville, who entered with other officers, added his 
remonstrances. ifl 

“Nay, nay, make net a needless halloo about a 
hart that the hounds have lost, or a danger when it 
is over,” said the King. “ The wound will be a trifle, 
for the blood is scarce drawn.” 

Thus spoke Eichard, a little ashamed, perhaps, cf 
his own condescension. But when Neville eoiitinued 
to make remonstrances on the peril to his royal 
person, the King imposed silence on him. 

“Peace, I prithee: make no more of it But,” 
ho added, “ take thee t^iis Nubian to thy quarters, 20 
Neville. I have changed my mind touching him : let 
him be well eared for. But, hark in thine ear, see 
that he escapes thee not; there is more in him than 
seems. Let him have aU liberty, so. that he leave 
not the camp. And you, ye beef-devouring, wine- 
swilling English mastifl’s, get ye to your guard again. 
Keep your eyes open and your mouths shut; drink 
less and look sharper about yon, or I will place your 
huge stoniachs on such short allowance as would pinch 
the stomach of a patient Scottish man,” 30 

The, yeomen, abashed and mortified, withdi-ew to 
their post, and Neville was beginning to remonstrate 
with his master upon the risk of passing over thus 
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slightly their negligence anon cheir diioy, wii.-;! 
Eichavd interrupted Mm vsith; •‘Speak no^ of it, 
Seville. Wouidsc thon have me 0 .veuge a, petty risk 
to myself more severe’y sdia;; the loss o? Erig’dinrs 
banner. ,<i'y sable JnenU, thou -mL ii> ojiponiiiJoi oi 
mysteries, saith tk,*.' Solckd ; ii'-/-,; 'M'.iUd [ 

give thee thum oui: vvelgbt is", goia 11' thoi; euiddst 
show me the thief who did mine li- iuoir wi-.^ug. 
What suy’st thou i !ia i 

10 The mute seenu-xl deskons t.. .speak, bn"i; iittoi'ed 
only that imperfect sound propci' to l/is rnelanchriiy 
condition, then folded his arms, looked on tiie Xing 
with an eye of inttdligeuce, ./.nd iUKlded in .Kisu'cr to 
his question 

“ How ! ” said Kichard, \/itii jo/fnl inipy.tieiice. 
“ Wilt thou undertake to make discovery in this 
matter ? ” 

The Nubian slave repeated the su,m« motion. 

“ But how shall ive imdeistaiid each otlu^r f said 

20 the King. “ Oanst thou write, g(s)d follow ? " 

The slave again nodded in assent. 

“Give him writing-tools,’' said the King. “Why, 
this fellow is a jewel — a black diamond, Neville.” 

The slave, who had been writing, now arose, and, 
pressing what he had written to his brow, prostra.(<e(i 
himself as usual, ere he delivered it into the King’s 
hands. 

“To Eichard, the conquering and invincible King 
of England, this from the humblest of his slaves. 

30 Were your slave stationed where the leaders of the 
Christian host were made to pass before him in order, 
doubt nothing that, if he who did the injury whereof 
my Bang complains shall be among the number, he 
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may be m^de b>'-- imquiLy, tiiough it be 

bidden midei- 

'^ISrow, by Sg. Gbaoigo. r" add iving Siehard, ‘‘thoE 
haei. spoken riost opporkiiiely. JMevilie. fchou krjov/'st. 
tbat. c\dieD miiS^e'r om impe. iij-moriwv, the 
princes have agreed than, ec A dj:' oirered 

Snglrjjd in :'ao d'cl’i of btniiier. the leaders 
should pass oiir ne-.v sdrniard it iioans on St. 
George's hi'ount, and saiate it 'vitb fonnai regard. 
Believe me.. !}]»j3 seerct traitoT vviJl cot dn-re to absent IC 
hiinseii froLi nn (mnirgiMioij s.) solemin lest his very 
ah?',(-!.:i(5e slicmid be .aisibec Gt‘ tru'^itHcicni. Tlievc- will we 
placA'f our =:a!Vie w.axL of aouiise], find, ii bis art cau 
rleliect; the-’ siiiuij), If;!i,ve uie to flea] with him.” 

" j'iviii,” raid the baroi;, “ \’.Tiat ho])e that this 
jagvliny , slave of S;i,hi(i!i: will iaot palver with your 
Oraoo i ” 

“ rvaee, h^eyi'iie ! ' iho fving. "‘'Thou thiuk’st ' 
thysoli u)ighty wise, auri ait but a fool. AOnd thou 
lay eliarge toiiohiisg this JpIIow: there is move in lum‘20 
than thy VVcstmorekuil wit can faihoni. And thou, 
jiwxrt and sdent, prepare to jiwt'orru t he feat thou liust 
prondsed, and, by the w^ord of a Jving, thon shalt 
choose thine own leconipense. Lo, he,wri!;(S! again.” 

The. mute aecordiagly wi-ote and delivered to the 
King auotlier slip of paper, containing these words: 
'“The will of the King is the law to Ids slave, nor 
(lolh it !.eef.aie idni to ask guerdon for discharge of 
,his devoir;” 

“ (furrdon and dtvoir!” said the Jxing, interrupting 30 
himself as he read, = and speaking to Neville in the 
English tongue witli some emphasis on the words. 

‘‘ These' Eastern people will profit by the Crusaders: , 
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they are acquiriag the language of chivalry ! Aiici 
see, Ne\'iil8, how discomposed that fellow looks : were 
it not for his colour, he would blush. I should isoL 
think it strange if he understood what I say ; they 
are perilous linguists.” 

“ The poor slave cannot endure your Grace’s eye,” 
said Neville: “it is nothing more.” 

“Well, but,” continuad the King, striking the payer 
with his finger, as he proceeded, “ this hctlcl sc.ru'! 
10 proceeds to say tliat our trusty mute is chu’gcd wiiii 
a message from Biiladin to the Lailv- Sslith Ihanta- 
genet, and craves means and opportuuity to deliver it. 
What think’st thou of a request so modest — 'ca, Ne^'iile?’'" 

"I cannot say,” said Neville, “ how such freedum 
may relish with your Grace; but the lea.so of the 
messenger’s neck would be a short one wlio should 
carry such a request to the Soldan on the part of 
your Majesty.” 

“Nay, I thank Heaven that I covet none of liis 
i20 sunburnt beauties,” said Itichard “ aud for punishing 
this fellow for discharging his master’s errand, aud 
that when he has just saved my life — methinks it 
were something too summary. I will say nothing 
concerning the. request of this our sable attendant, 
save that it is an unusually bold one, aud Uiat his 
best chance of finding grace in our eyes will be to 
endeavour to make the discovery vvliich he proposes 
to achieve in our behalf. Meanwhile, Neville, do 
thou look well to him, and let him be lioiionrably 
30 cared for. And hark thee once iqore,” he said in a 
low whisper, “seek out yonder - hermit of Engaddi, 
and bring him to me forthwith, be he saint or savage 
■ madman or sane. Let me see him privately." ' 
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Neville retired from the royal lent, sigaing to the 
Niibiau to fiillov hha, aitd aiiieh surprised at vdiat he 
ha.d seen and Loavd, lxlij .••specially at the unusual 
demeanour of li'.e King, 


Ths unfortuKate Sr.ighS of tl-e Leopard, hestou-ed upon 1C 
the Arabian physician by King Licbard, rather as a 
slave than in iui)' utiior cap^icity, was exiled from the 
canjt) ol the Crusu'Isrs. lie followed his nevv master, 
for BO we n;rv-'t. new tori;; ll!.:; Iiakim, to the Moorish 
tents which contained hirs retinue and his property, 
'iviUt st/iijietled fccliujs. Arrived at t’ne lent, lie tlirew 
hiuisoif, without speech of any liiinl, upon a couch of 
dressed Imrl'alo’s hide, which was pointed out to him by 
hi.s eouduntnr, and !ndin.g his face betwixt his hands, 
groaned heavily, as^if his lieai't were on the point of 20 
bursting. The pliysirdaa heard him, as he W'as giving 
orders to his numerous dojnestics to prepare for their 
departure the uost, moraiiig before daybreak, and, 
moved with ccini])as,siou, interrupted his occupation to 
sit down cross-legged hy the side of his couch, and 
administei' comfort according to the Oriental manner. 

* “My friend," lie said, “ be of good comfort ; for what 
suyeti) the poet — ‘ It is bettor that a man should be the 
servant of a kind master than the slave of his own wild 
pus.'-'ions.’ ” , 30 

tSir Kennetli was awake long after midnight, when a 
movement took place aigiong the domestics, which, 
though attended with no sj^eeoh and very little noise, 
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made liiiu aware they wore Icadiue; the aamele .-.'sd 
prepariiig ior departure. la the, ouiirae oi' oliebt' pre- 
para,cioiis, die laat purison wlio wub iiiiliirbedg excepting 
liie plij’Kician himself, ivas the ihtight cif ‘^eoliimd, 
whom, about direi'- hi the aicniing, a sort of nia jor-doua), 
or nuister of die household, acquaiuted that he mu&t 
ari.sb. He did so, without furi,iu)r ausivei*, and fo!]ow«d 
him iato the mooniight, where stood the horses and the 
camels, most of whieli were alread}' loaded, and one ouly 
10 remained kneeling until its burden shoulil be eoiapbited. 

The exile, ho WTA'or abstractcii by his owe deeps’U'rcnv, 
was occa-sionaMy uv.'uro of the low wan of a dog, seeiiroi.! 
in a wicker enclosure suspended on one of the caiueis, 
which, as an experienced woodsman, he inui tm hesita- 
tion in recognising to be that of Lis own tailliJ'ui iionnd. 

“Alas! poor Roswal,” lie said, “ I will not seem to 
heed thee, or return thy allection, since it w'onld serve 
but to load our parting with yet more bitterness.'’ 

Thus passed the hours of night, and the space of dim 
20 hazy dawn which forms the tw0igh_^t of a Syrian morn- 
ing. But when the very first line of .the sun’s disc 
jieg^n to rise) above the level horizon, the 8pjita'qu,g 
voice of *H1 Hakim himself cau.sed bo resound along 
the sands the solemn summons which the muezzins 
thunder at morning from the raiuaret of every nmsiiue. 

“ To prayer ! to prayer I God is the one God. To 
prayer ! to prayer I Mohammed is the prophet of 
God. To prayer! to prayer! Time is dying from 
you. To prayer! to prayer! Judgment is drawing 
so nigh to' you.” 

In an instant each Moslem cast liimself from his 
horse, turned his face towards Mecca, and pei^ormed 
with sand an imitation of those ablutions whKsh were 
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elsewliere reij_ aired m he, made .vrm wafcei, vyhiie each 
individual, in Lriel but fervent ejeoCiilationSj recoux- 
mended himseii' to tba care, and Iiis sins to the 
forgiveness, of God and Pronhet. 

Even Sir iienneth, reason at once and pre- 

judices ¥«ere ofiended by seeing his oomparaions in tliat 
wkioh ha considered as an cot of idolatry, eoidd ilo& 
Kelp respecting the sincerity uf their iLdsguid»:^d ^seal 
and being snjimlauod ry .umir ioivoai* to apply suppli* 
cations oo labu'ven In a jvarcr iorna iO 

The act of devciion, Iiowe^^er, ihoagh rendered in 
such strange society, burst pVirelv from his natural 
feeliiigs ol reiigio'-us cii’.tj. , ;;iid iiaJ. ios! iisuai cSl’C!; in 

tiOBi]j-'ySUig’ siifi Suiri'ijt), ; 'at i. harii.'oiiO. bj’ 

su rapiti a, orLceo,wio:'t o; Sii' 'vdJi'ustL. felt 

himi-elf ecn'i'C(i.‘i3.i ann sti-eiigiteued, and better prepared 
tu dxeuu te or submit IjO R’liatnyer bis deatmj' luight call 
upon him to do or to suffer. 

Meanwhile, the party oi' Saracens regained their 
saddles, and continued their route. A horseman, who 20 
had ascended some' high .ground on the right hand of 
the little column, returned on a speedy gallop to 
El Eabim, and communicated with him. Four or five 
more cavaliers were then despatched, and the little 
baud, which might consist of about twenty or thirty 
persons, began to follow them with their eyes, as men 
from whose gestures, and advance or retreat, they were 
to augur good or evil. 

This suspense continued until they had rounded a 
ridge composed of hillocks of sand, which cspneealed 30 
from their main body the object that had created this 
alarm -among their scouts. Sir Kenneth could now see, 
at the^iiiitance of a mile*or more, a dark object moving 

L 
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rapidly on the bosom of the desert, which his ex- 
perienced eye recognised for a party of cavalry, much 
superior to their own in numbers, and, from the thick 
and frequent flashes which flung back the level beams 
of the rising sun,, it was plain that these were Europeans 
in their complete panoply. 

“ What fear you from these Christian horsemen, for 
such they seem ? ’’ said Sir Kenneth to the Hakim. 

“ Fear ! ” said El Hakim, repeating the word dis- 
10 dainfully. “ The sage fears nothing but Heaven, but 
ever expects from wicked men the worst which they 
can do.” 

“ They are Christians,” said Sir Kenneth, “ and it 
is the time of truce — why should you fear a breach of 
faith ? ” 

“They are the priestly soldiers of the Temple,” 
answered El Hakim, “ whoso vow limits them to know 
neither truth nor faith with the worshippers of Islam. 
Seest thou not that they are detaching- a party from 
20 their main body, and that they take an eastern direc- 
tion? Yon are their pages -and" squires, whom they 
train up in their accursed mysteries, and whom, as 
lighter mounted, they send to cut us off from our 
watering-place. But they will be disappointed: 1 
know the war of the desert yet better than they.” 

He spoke a few words to his principal officer, and 
his whole demeanour and countenance was at once, 
changed from the solemn repose of an Eastern sage, 
into the prompt and proud expression of a gallant 
SO soldier. - 

When Adonbec said to Sir Kenneth, “Thou must 
tarry close by my side,” he answered solemnly -in the 
negative. 
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“ Yonder,” he said, are my comrades in arms. I 
cannot fly from the Cross in company 'svith the 
Crescent.” 

“Fool,” said the Haldm. “Their first action would 
be to do thee to death, were it only to conceal their 
breach of "the truce.” 

“ Of that I must hake my chance,” replied Sir 
Kenneth ; “ but I wear nob tiie bonds of tlie infidels 
an instant longer than I can cast them from me.” 

“ Then will I compel thee to follow me,” said El lO 
Hakim. 

“ Compel ! ” answered Sir Kenneth, angrily. “ Wert 
thou not my benefactor, I would show thee that, 
imarmed as I am, compulsion would be no easy task.” 

“Enough, enough,” replied the Irabian physician, 

“ we lose time even when it is becoming precious.” 

So saying, he threw his arm aloft, and uttered a loud 
and shrill C17, as a signal to those of his retinue, who 
instantly dispersed themselves on the face of the desert, 
in as many dillerent directions as a chaplet of beads 520 
when the string is Brolccn. Sir Kenneth had no time 
to- note what ensued, for at the same instant the Haliim 
seised the rein of his steed, and, putting his own to 
its mettle, both sprang forth at once with the sudden- 
ness of light, and at ta pitch of velocity wliich almost 
deprived the Scottish knight of the power of respiration, 
and left him absolutely incapable, had he been desirous, 
to have checked the career of his guide. Practised as 
Sir Kenneth was in horsemanship from his earliest 
youth, the s]ieediest horse he had ever mounted was a 30 
tortoise in comparison to those of the Arabian sage. 
They spurned the sand from behind them, they seemed 
to devour the desert before them, miles -flew away with 
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minutes, and yet their strength seemed unahated, and 
their respiration as free as when they first started tipon 
the wonderful race. 

It was not until after ar. hour of this portentous 
motion, and when all human pursuit was far, far behind, 
that the Hakim at length relaxed his sjieed, and, 
slackening the pace of the horses into a hand gallop, 
began, in a voice a.s composed and even as jf he had 
been walking for the last hour, a descant upon the ex- 
tOcellence of his coursers to the Scot, who, breathless, 
half blind, half deaf, and altogether giddy, from the 
rapidity of this singular ride, hardly comprehended the 
words which flowed so freely from his companion. 
“ These horses,” he said, " are of the breed called the 
Winged. Kings have given provinces to possess them, 
and their age is as active as their youth.” 

The Scottish knight, who had now begun to recover 
his breath and powers of attention, could not help 
acknowledging in his heart the advantage possessed by 
20 these Eastern warriors in a race of animals, alike proper 
for advance or retreat, and so admirah]y,adu])ted to the 
level and sandy deserts of Arabia and Syria. Looking 
around him, he could now, at the more moderate p'aec 
at which they moved, distinguish tliat he was in a 
country not unknown to him. 

They were approaching the fountain called the 
Diamond of the Desert, which had been the scene of 
his interview on a former occasion with the Saracen 
Emir Sheerkohf, or Ildorim. In a few minutes they 
30 checked their horses beside the spring, and the Hakim 
invited Sir Kenneth to descend from hoi-seback, and 
repose himself as in a place, of safety. 
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the iOiig’i'ii o'i tiie I.eop6‘rLL av;o±:e froa iiis long 
aiid profo’iud repose, Iis found MuissI! in eircuiiisfcaiicps 
so 'difiei'ent from ihose ia kvhieh he iiad Iain ciowE to 
sleep, that he doubled whether he not stili dream- 
iiig, or whetiier the scene had not been ehtiuged by 
magic. Instead of tha damp grass, he lay on a couefi 
of more than Oriental :ii:-ctu'y, and some kind bands 
had, during his repose, stripped liiia of fclie cassock of " 
chamois which he \Yore undar Ms arBion?', and sub- 
stituted a sight-dress of the fiiiest Imen and a loose ]o 
gown of silk. He had been canopied only by the 
palm-tree® of the desert, biic now he lay beneath a 
silken pavilion, which blazed with the richest colouzs 
of the Chinese, loom, while a slight curtain of gauze, 
displayed arou'iid his eoucii, was calculated to protect 
his repose from the insects, to \vhicli he had, ever since 
his arrival in tiiese cJiihates, been a constant and 
pfjssive prey. Ke looked around, as if to convince 
himself that lie was actually awake, and all that fell 
beneath his eye partook of the splendour of his dorxni-20 
tory. A portable ba.th of cedar, lined with silver, was 
ready for use, and steamed with the odours which had 
been used in preparing it. On a small stand of ebony 
beside the couch stood a silver vase, containing sherbet 
of the most exquisite quality, cold as snow, and which 
the thirst that followed the use of the strong harcotic 
rendered peculiarly delicious. Still further to dispel 
the dre^ of intoxication which it had left behind, the 
knight* resolved to use the bath, and experienced in 
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doing so a delightful refreshment. Having dried him- 
self with napkins of the Indian wool, he would willingly 
have resumed his own coarse garments. These, how- 
ever, were nowhere to be seen, but in their place he 
found a Saracen dress of rich materials, with sabre 
and poniard, and all befitting an emir of distinction. 
Sir Kenneth conscientiously determined to avail him- 
self as moderately as possible of the attentions and 
luxuries thus liberally heaped upon him. Still, bow- 
10 ever, he felt his head oppressed and sleepy, and aware, 
too, that his undress w’as not fit for appearing abroad, 
he reclined upon the couch, and was again locked in 
the arms of slumber. 

But this time his rest was not unbroken, for he was 
awakened by the voice of the physician at the door of 
the tent, inquiring .after; his health, and whether he 
had rested sufficiently. “ May I enter your tent ? ” 
he concluded, “for the curtain is drawn before the 
entrance.” 

20 “ The master,” replied Sir Kenneth, “ need demand 

no permission to enter the tent of the slave.” 

“ But if I come not as a master ? ” said El Hakiln, 
still without entering. 

“The physician,” answered the knight, “hath free 
access to the bedside of his patient.” 

“Neither come I now as a physician,” replied El 
Hakim ; “ and therefore I still request permission, er6 
I come under the covering of thy tent.” 

“ Whoever comes as a friend,” said Sir Kenneth, 
30 “ and stich thou hast hitherto shown thyself to me, the 
habitation of the friend is ever open to him." 

“ Yet once again,” said thp Eastern sage, “ supposing 
that I come not as a friend ? ” 
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" Come as thou wilt,” said the Scottish knight ; " be 
what thou wilt, thou knowest well it is neither in my 
power nor my inclination to refuse thee entrance.” 

“ I come, then,” said El Hakim, “ as your ancient 
foe, but a fair and a generous one.” 

He entered as he spoke ; and when he stood before 
the bedside of Sir Kenneth, the voice continued to be 
that of Adonbec the Arabian physician, but the form, 
dress, and features were those of liderim of Kurdis- 
stan, called Sheerkohf. Sir Kenneth gazed upon him, lo 
as if he expected the vision to depart, like something 
created by his imagination. 

“ Doth it so surprise thee,” said Tlderim, “ and thou 
an approved warrior, to see that a soldier knows some- 
what of the art of healing? And Jiast thou walked 
in the world witli such little observance, as to wonder 
that !nen are not always what they seem ? Thou 
thyself — art thou wiiat iliou seemcst ? ” 

“ Ko, by St. Andrew ! ” exclaimed the knight ; “ for 
hj the whole Christ*iau c^mp I seem a traitor, and I 20 
know myself to be a true though an erring man.” 

“ Even so I judge<l thee,” said liderim, “ and as 
we had eaten salt together, I deemed myself bound to 
rescue thee from death and contumelv. But where- 
fore lie you still on your couch, since tfte sun is high 
in the heavens ? or are the vestments which my 
Bumptor-oamels have afforded unworthy of your wear- 
ing ?” 

“ Hot unworthy, surely, but unfitting for it,” replied 
the Scot. “ Give .me the dress of a slave, noble 30 
liderim^ and I will don it with pleasure ; but I can- 
not brook to wear the habit of the free Eastern 
warrior, with the turbaai of the Moslem.” 
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“ Kazarene,” answered the Emir, “ thy nation so 
easily entertain suspicion, that it may well render 
themselves suspected. Have I not told thee that 
Saladin desires no converts sa-vdng those whom the 
holy Prophet sha,U dispose to submit themselves to his 
law ? Violence and bribery are alike alien to Ms plan 
for extending che true faith. Vlterefore wear, with- 
out doubt or scruple, the vesture prepared!" for you, 
since, if you proceed to the camp of Saladin, your own 
10 native dress will expose you to troublesome observation 
and perhaps to insult.” 

“ 7/" I go to the camp of Saladin ? ” said Sir Kenneth, 
repeating the words of the Emir. “ Alas ! am T a ft-ee 
agent, and rather must I ?so7 go wherever your pleasure 
carries me ? ” 

“Thine owm will may guide thine own motions,” 
said the Emir, “as freely as the wind which moveth 
the dust of the desert in what diiectipn it chooseth. 
The nohle enemy who met and well-nigh mastered my 
20 sword cannot become my .slave, like him who has 
crouehe_d beneath it.” 

“ Complete your generosity, noble Emir,” said Bir 
.Kenneth, “by fprbearin|' to show me a mode of 
requital which, conscience forbids me to comply with. 
Permit me rather to express, as bound in courteiSy, my 
gratitude for this most chivalrous bounty, this un- 
deserved generosity.” 

“Say not imdeserved," replied the Emir Ilderim. 
“ Was it not through thy conversation, and thy account 
SO of the beauties which gi-ace the court of the Meleoh 
Eic, that I ventured me thiHier in disguise, and 
thereby procured a sight the most blessed that -I have 
ever enjoyed ?' 
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I undefstaad you not;" said Sk Kenneth, colouring 
alternately, and turning pale. 

‘ Kot understand me ! ” endainjed the Emir. “ If 


the sight I saw in the tent of King Siehard escaped 
thine observation, I will aecouct it duller than the 
edge of a buhbon’s wooden falchion. Yonder royalty 
of England, who (or her sixperior loveliness deserves to 
be Queen of the iiEiveTse — ’?rha’o teadert;ess in her blue 
eye, what lustre in her tresses of dishevelled gold ! ” 

“ Saracen,” ?aicl Sir Kcnnoch', eternly, “ thou speakest 10 
of the wife o’: ilichard of Ih:ni;rr.d, of whom men think 


not arcs speak not -is a woman he svojU, but a« a 
Queen to be revered.” 

“ I cry y''.n mercy,” said the Saracen. I had for- 
gotten your snperstitio'us veneration for the sex, which 
you consider ratiier fit to he wondered at and worshipped 
than wooed and possessed. I warrant, since thou exactest 
such profound respect to yonder tendei’ piece of frailty, 
whose every motion, step, and look bespeaks her very 
woman, loss than absolute, adoration must not be yielded 20 
to her of the dark tresses and nobly speaking eye. She, 
indeed, J will allow, liath in her noble port and majestic 
mien something at once pure and firm ; yet even she, 
when pressed by opportimity and a forward lover, won Id, 

I warrant thee, thank him in her heart rather for treat- 
ing her as a mortal than as a goddess.” 

“ Respect the kinswoman of Goaur de Lion ! ” said 
Sir Kenneth, in a tone of imrepressed anger. 

“ Respect her ! ” answered the Enur, in scorn. “ By 
the Kaaba, and if .1 do, it shall be rather as the bride 30 
of Saladin.” 

“The infidel Soldau i« unworthy to salute even a 
spot that has been pressed by the foot of Edith 
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Plantagenet!” exclaimed the Christian, springing from 
his couch. 

“ Ha ! what said the Giaour ? ” exclaimed the Emir, 
' laying his hand on his poniard hilt, while his forehead 
glowed like glancing copper, and the muscles of his 
lips and cheeks wrought till each curl of "^his beard 
seemed to twist and screw itself, as if alive wteh 
instinctive wrath. But the Scottish knight-- who had 
stood the lion-anger of fiiehard, was unappalled at the 
10 tiger-like mood of the chafed Saracen. 

“What I have said,” continued Sir Kenneth, with 
folded arms and dauntless look, “ I would, were my hands 
loose, maintain on foot or homeback against all mortals.” 

The Saracen recovered his composure as the Christian 
spoke so far as to withdraw his hand from his weapon, 
as if the motion had been without meaning, but still 
continued in deepjre. 


20 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

There was a pause, during which the fiery Saracen 
paced the tent. The colder European remaineil un- 
altered in posture and aspect; yet he, doubtless, was 
also engaged in subduing the angry feelings which had 
been so unexpectedly awakened. 

“ Let us reason of this calmly,” said the Saracen, 
“ I am a physician, as thou know’st, and it is written 
30 that he why would^ave his wound cured must not 
S&rin^:' whi’en'^the leech p robe s ahd t gpts it. Seest thou, 
I am about to lay my finger on the sore. Thoujovest 
this kinswoman of the Meiech Rio.” 
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“ I loved *her,” answered Sir Kenneth, after a pause, 

“ as a man loves Heaven’s grace, and sued for her favour . 
like a sinner for Heaven’s pardon.” 

“ And you love her no longer ? ” said the Saracen. 
“Alas,” answered Sir Kenneth, “I am no longer 
worthy to love her. I pray thee cease this discourse : 
thy words are poniards to me.” 

“Pardon me but a moment,” continued Ilderim. 
“Vv’'heu thou, a poor and obscure soldier, didst so 
boldly and so highly fix thine affections, tell me, hadst 10 
thou good hope of its issue ? ” 

“ Love exists not without hope,” replied the knight ; 

“ but mine was nearly allied to despair.” 

“ rLnd now,” said Ilderim, “ these hopes are sunk ? ” 

“ For ever,” answered Sir Kenneth. 

“ Metliinks,” said the Saracen, “if all thou laokest 
were some such distant meteoric glimpse of happiness as 
thou hadst formerly, thy hope might be fished up from 
the ocean in which it has sunlj ; for, if thou stood’st 
to-morrow fair in ^reputation as ever thou wert, she so 
whom thou lovest will not ho less the daughter of i 
ptinces, and the elected bride of Saladin.” 

*“ I would it so stood,” said the Scot, “ and if I did 
not ” 

The, Saracen smiled as he concluded 'the sentence. 

“ Thou wouldst elialJenge the Soldan to single com- 
*bat ? ” said he. 

“ And if 1 did,” said Sir Kenneth, haughtily," Sala- 
din’s would neither be the first nor the best turban 
that I have couched lance at.” 30 

“ Ah, but methinks the Soldan might reg&rd it as too 
unequal a mode of perilling the chance of a royal bride, 
and thS event of a great war,” said the Emir. 
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“ He may be met with in the front of battie,” said 
the knight. 

“ He has been ever found there,” said Ilderim ; “ nor 
is it his wont to turn his horse’s head from any brave 
encoimter. But it was not of the Soldan that I meant 
to speak. In a word, if it will content thee to he placed 
in such reputation as juuy oe attained by detectioii qf 
the thief wlio stole the banner of England, I^ean put 
thee in a fall' way of achieving this task — that is, if 
10 thou wilt be governed; for if the ignorant would uuder- 
staiiil, the wise must instruct.” 

“And thou art wise, ilderim,” said the Scot, "wise 
though a Saracen, and generous though an infidel. I 
have witnessed that thou art both. Take, then, the 
guidance of this matter ; and so thou ask nothing of 
me contrary to my loyalty and my Christian faith, I 
will obey thee punctually. Do what thou hast said, 
and taJce my life when it is accomplished.” 

“ Listen thou to me, then,” said the Saracen. “ Thy 
20 noble hound is now recovered, by the blessing of that 
divine medicine which healeth man and beast, and by 
his sagacity shall those who assailed him be diseovered.” 

“ Ha ! ” said the knight. ‘‘ Methinks I comprehend 
thee. I was dull not to think of this ! ” 

“ But tell me,” added the Emir, “ hast thou any fol- 
lowers or retainers in the camp by whom the animal 
may be known ? ” 

“ I dismissed,” said Sir Kenneth, “ my old attendant, 
thy patient, with a varlet that waited on him, at the 
so time when I expected to suffer death, giving him letters 
for my friends in Scotland; there are none other to 
whom the dog is familiar. But then my own person 
is well known — my very speech will betray me, in a 
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eamp where I iiave played no mean part for many 
months/’ 

‘^'Both lie and thou shait be disguised, so as iio 
escape even close examination I tell thee/' said the 
Saracen, “ that not thy brother in arms, not thj^ brother 
in blood, ^sliall discover tliee, if thou be guided by my 
counsels. But mark me, there is si;iH the eoiidition 
annexed^ to this sem'icjo. tbrt thox fieliver a letter of 
Saladin to the niece of tlrj IVLelech ilic'’ 

Sir Koniieth paused before he answered, and the lo 
Saracen demanded of him ''if he feared to undertake 
this message ? '' 

"I do but pause to consider/’ said Sir Kenneth, 

“ whether it consists vidlh my honour to bear the letter 
of the Soldan, or with that of the Lady Edith to receive 
it from a heathen prince.*’ 

“ By the soul of my fatlier,” said the Emir, “ I swear 
to thee tljat the letter is vmfctcn in all honour and 
respect.” 

'' Then,” said the knight, “ I will bear the Soldan ’s 20 
letter faithfully, as if I were his born vassal ; under- 
standing, that heyond this simple act of seivice, which 
I ^ill render with fidelity, from me of all men he can 
least expect mediation or advice in this his strange 
love-suit.” 

Come with me my tent,” answered thf. Emir, 
and thou shalt be presently equipped with a disguise 
m unsearchable as midnight.” 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

Ths reader can now have little doubt who the Ethiopian 
slave really was, with what purpose he had sought 
Eichard’s camp, and wherefore and with what hope- he 
now stood close to the person of that monarch, as, 
surrounded by his valiant peers of England and Nor- 
mandy, Cceur de Lion stood on the summit of St. 
George’s Mount, with the banner of England by his 
side. 

The powers of the various Crusading princes, arra}'cd 
10 under their royal and princely leaders, swept in long 
order around the base of the little mound; and as 
those of each different country passed by, their com- 
manders advanced a step or two up the hill, and made 
a signal of courtesy to Ilichard and |io the standard of 
England, “in sign of regard and amity,” ns the protocol 
of the ceremony heedfully expressed it, “ not of subjec- 
tion or vassalage.” 

The good King was seated on horseback about half- 
way up the Mount, a morion on his head, surinountod 
20 by a crown, which left his manly features exposed to 
public view, as with cool and considerate -eye ho per- 
used each rank as it passed him, and returned the 
salutation of the leaders. His tunic was of sky- 
coloured velvet, covered with plates of silver, and his 
hose of crimson-silk, slashed with cloth of gold. By 
his side stood the seeming Ethiopian slave, holding the 
noble dog in a leash, such as was used in wood-craft. 
On the very summit of the Mount, a wooden- turret, 
erected for the occasion, held'tho Queen Berengaria and 
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the principal ladies of the court. To this the King 
looked from time to time, and then ever and anon his 
eyes were turned on the Nubian and the dog, but only 
when such leaders approached as, from circumstances of 
premous ill-will, he suspected of being accessory to the 
theft of the standard, or whom he judged capable of a 
crime so mean. 

Thus, he did not look in that direction when Philip 
Augustus of France approached at the head of his 
splendid troops of Gallic chivahy — nay, he anticipated lO 
the motions of the French King by descending the 
Mount as the latter came up the ascent, so that they 
met in the middle space, and blended their greetings 
so gi-acefully that it appeared they met in fraternal 
equality. 

lUehard’s demeanour was diSerent when the dark- 
armed knights and squires of the Temple chivalry 
approached. The King cast a hasty glance aside, but the 
Nubian stood quiet, and his truisty dog sat at his feet, 
watching, with a sagacious yet pleased look, the ranks 20 
which now passed before them. The King’s look turned 
again on the chivalrous Templars, as the Grand Master, 
availing himself of his mingled character, bestowed his 
benediction on Eichai'd as a priest, instead of doing him 
reverence as -a military leader. 

“The"' misproud and mriptiiDrous car tut puts trie 
monk upon me," said Pdchard. " Lio you, here comes 
our valiant adversary, the Duke of Austria. Mark his 
manner and hearing, and Nubian, let the hound have full 
view of him.” 30 

As Leopold advanced towards Eichard he whistled 
in whafc he wished to be considered as an indifferent 
manner though his heavy features evinced the sullen- 
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.ness, mixed with the fear, with whieli a traaEt sctiooi- 
boy may be seen to approauh bis masi '-'r. 

King Eieliard lookaJ more than once at theNulmia 
and his dog; but tlio loriiicr moved not, nor did the 
latter Soraiii at the ieash, so that Eichard said to the 
slave with some scorn : “ Thy success in this enterprise, 
my sable friend, even though thou hast brought thy 
hoiind’s sagacity to back thine own, will not, I feitr, 
place thee high in the rank of wizards, or much 
10 augment thy merits towards our person.” 

The Nubian answered, as usual, only by a lowly 
obeisance. 

Meantime the troops of the Marquis of Montsei'rat 
next passed in order before the King of England. 

Before the goodly band came Oonrade, in a garb 
of such rich stuff that he seemed to blaze with gold 
and silver, and the milk-white plume fastened in his 
cap by a clasp of diamonds seemed tall enough to 
sweep the clouds. The noble steed which he reined 
20 bounded and caracoled, and displayed his spmt and 
agility in a manner which might have troubled a less 
admirable horseman than the Marquis, who gracefully 
ruled him with the one hand, while the other dis- 
played the baton, whose predominancy over the ranks 
which he led seemed equally absolute. 

Conrade, who, by cultivating Eichard’s humour, 
had attained a certain d^ree of favour with him, no 
sooner was come within his ken than the King of 
England descended a step or two" to meet him ex- 
30 claiming at the same time: “Ha, Lord Marquis, ti.ou 
at the head of the fleet Stradiots ! ” 

Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile, 
when Eoswal, the noble hoflnd, uttering a fur^^ous and 
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ft^vage }'ell, sprang forward. The IS’ubian, a/G the same 
time, slipped tlie leasli. and tliQ liound, rushing on, 
leapt iipon Conrade's noble charger, and, seizing the 
Marquis by the tl'ii'oay. pulled him down irom the 
saddle. The plumed rider ia}’ rolling on the sand, 
and the frightened horse fied in v/ild career through 
the camp. 

'‘’’Thy hound bath piJled down the right qiiaiTv, 

I warranls liing” said the Xhiu; !‘0 the Xubian, and 

r vow to St. George he is ti stag oi' leu tines ! Pluok lo 
the dog oil', lest lie throttle him.” 

The Efcliiopiau, ueeonliugi/, tSioogh not without 
difficulty, disengaged tlie dog i'roiu C'onriule, and 
I'astoiiod him up, stili highly e.vcited, and struggling 
ill the leash. Meanwiiile many crowded to the spot, 
especially the i'ollowors of Oonrade, who, a.=i they sn.'sv 
their leader lie, raised him up amid a cry of — ‘‘Out che 
slave and his hound to pieces.” 

15ut the voice of Richard was heaid clear above all 
other exclamations : “ He dies tlie death who injures liO 
the hound ! He liath but done his duty, after the 
sagacity with which God and uatuxe have endowed 
the iirave animal. Stand forward for a false traitor, 
thou Conxade, Marquis of Montserrat! I impeach 
thee of treason.” 

Oonrade, vexfitioii and shame and confusion 
struggling with passion in his manner and voice, 
exclaimed: “What means this? ’iVith svliat am 1 
charged ? Why this base usage, and those reproach- 
ful terms ? ” 30 

“It must be some singular accident — some fatal 
mistake,,’' said Philip -of France, who rode up at the 
same moment. 

M 
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“A stratagem of the Saracens,” cried Henry of 
Champagne. It were well to hang up tiie dog, and 
put the slave to the torture.” 

Let no man lay hand upon them ” said Kichard, 
“as he loves his own life! Conrade, stand forth, if 
thou darest, and deny the accusation which this mute 
animal hath in his noble instinct brought against thee, 
of injury done to him, and foul scorn to England ? ” ‘ 

“ I never touched the banner,” said ^ Conrade, 
10 hastily, 

“ Thy words betray thee, Conrade ! ” said Richard ; 
“ for how didst thou know, save from conscious guUt, 
that the question is concerning the banner ? ” 

“ Hast thou, then, not kept the camp in turmoil on 
that and no other score ? ” answered Conrade. “ Or 
wouldst thou now impeach a confederate on the credit 
of a dog ? ” 

By this time the alarm was becoming general, so 

that Philip of France interposed. 

20 “ Princes and nobles,” he said, “ in the name of 

Heaven, let us draw off, e^ich dus own troops, into 

their separate quarters, and ourselves* meet an hour 

hence in the Pavilion of Council to take some or3er 

» 

in this new state of confusion.” 

“ Content,” '•said King Eichard, “thoiigh I should 
have liked to have interrogated that caitiff while his 
gay doublet was yet bes'riiWhed with sand. But the 
pleasure of France shaU be ours in this matter.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

WmcN King Siehard returned to his teat, he eomrnaTided 
the Muliian to he brought before him. He entered with 
bis usual ceremonial rovercjice, and, having prostrated 
himself, ]-cmaiiiod staudiug before the King, in the 
attitude of a slave awaiting the orders of his master. 

“Thou canst well of wood-craft,’’ said the King, 
after a p.ause, “ and hast started thy game and brought 
him to bay ably. Hut this is not all; he must be 
brought down at force. I myself would have lilced 
to have levelled my iiunting-spear at him. There are,io 
it seenis, respocts vv’v’eh prevent this. Tlmii art about 
to i-etuvn to the camp of Llie Soldan, bearing a letter 
requiring of his courtesy to appoint neutral ground 
for the deed of chivalry, and, should it consist with 
his ]ileasure, 'to concur with us in witnessing it. Now, 
sjjeaking conjootnrally, we think thou mightst find 
in that camp some cavaiier who, for the love of truth 
and his own augmentation of honour, will do battle, 
with this same traitor of Montserrat.” 

The Nubian raised his eyes and fixed them on the '20 
King with' a look of eager ardour, then raised them to 
licaveTi with such solemn gratitude that the water soon 
glistened in them, then bent his head, as affirming 
what Eich.ard desired, and resumed his usual posture 
of submissive attention. 

“ It is well ; and I see thy desire to oblige me in 
this matter. Au’d now to another point,” said the 
King," and speaking suddenly and rapidly. “Have you 
yet Edith Plantageliet ? ” 
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The mute looked up asi iu the act of being aboat to 
speak — nay, his lips had begun to utter a distinct 
negative, when the abortive attempt died av^^ay in the 
imperfect murmurs of the dumb. 

“ Why, lo you there ! ” said the King. “ The very 
sound of the name of a royal maiden seems- to have 
power enough well-nigh to make the dumb speak. 
Wiat miracles then might her eye work upon such a 
subject! Tliou sltalt see this choice beauty of our 
10 court, and do the errand of the princely Soldan.” 

Again a joyful glance, again a genuheetion ; but, as 
he arose, the King laid his hand heavily on his 
shoulder’, and proceeded thus. “ Let me in one thing 
warn you, my sable envoy. Even if thou shouldst 
feel that the kindly indueuoe of her whom thou art 
soon to behold should loosen the bonds of thy tongue, 
beware how thou chaugesb thy taciturn character, or 
speakest a word in her presence, even if thy rmwers of 
utterance vrere to be miraculously restored.” 

20 The Nubian, so soon as the King had removed his 
heavy grasp from his shonldef, benf his head and laid 
his hand on his lips in token of silent obedience. 

But Richard again laid his hand on him more gently, 
and added, “ This behest we lay on thee as on a slave. 
Wert thou knight and gentleman, we would require 
! thine honour in pledge of thy silence, wliich 'is one 
(^especial condition of our present trust.” 

The Ethopian raised his body proudly, looked full at 
the* King, and laid his right hand on his heart, 
so Richard then summoned his chamberlain. 

“ Go, Neville,” he said, “ with this slave, to the tent 
of our royal consort, and say it is our pleasure that he 
have an audience — a private Audience — of our -cousin 
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Editli, iite is eiiarged wlih u t}0!jiiiaist5ioii to her. 
AbA tliou, triend Etliop” the "iliag eontiiiiisd, “ what 
thou dost, do quickly, airi ’■jjturn Htiier within She 
half-hoar.” 

“ T stand discovered,” Ihouglis tlia seeiaiag Nubiaa, 
as ho foxiowed the hasty sSritte of Ifeville Soward.s the 
Vhit of Queen Bere'igiii'ia. “i staml undoubtediy 
iliscoverpd and iiiifoided to King iduhard ; yet I can- 
not perceive lii'urt iiia rcsent/nc'S is hot against me. 

If I umlerstand his woriis, and surei}' it is impossihle IC 
to rnisiuterpret tboni, he gives me a noble chance of 
redeeming my hcuoiir upon the crest of this false 
Shu'Cj iiis. Iloswal, faithfully hast thou served thy, 
mastej", and most dear!;;, sliali thy ’.vrong be avenged!. 
But what is the meaning of my present periuissiou toi 
look upon her whom I liui.! despaired ever to see again ? j 
And why, or Low, can the. royal PianUigenet consent 
that I shoiild see his divine kinswoman, either as the 
messenger of 'the heathen HaLdin or as the guilty exile 
whona lie so lately expeUeil from his camp — his 20 
stiidacious avjawal of the affection which is his prid'?- 
being the greatest enhancement of his guilt ? That 
Kichard should uonseut to her receiving a letter from 
an infidel lover, by the hands of one of such dispro- 
poi-tioned "rank, are either of them circumstances 
equally ineredihle, and at the same time inconsistent 
with eacii other. And yet, Coaur de Lion, as he is caEed 
might have measured the feelings of others by his own. 

1 urge an address to his kinswoman ! I, who nfever 
spoke word to her when I took a royal prize from her so 
hand, when I was Uiccounted not the lowest in feats 
of chivalry among the, defenders of the Gross! 1 
appro^h her when in a base disguise, and in a servile 
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habit, and, alas! when my aotiial condition i§ that of a 
slave 1 He little knows me. Yet I thank him for the 
opportunity which may make us all better acquainted 
with each other.” 

As he arrived at this conclusion, they, paused before 
the entrance of the Queen’s pavilion. 

They were of course admitted by the guards, and 
Neville, leaving the Nubian in a small apartment, or 
antechamber, which was but too well remembered by 
10 him, passed into that which was used as the Queen’s 
presence-chamber. He communicated his royal master’s 
pleasure in a low and respectful tone of voice. A 
burst of laughter followed the communication of his 
errand. 

“And what like is the Nubian slave, who comes 
ambassador on such an errand from the Soldan? — a 
negro, He Neville, is he not?” said a female voice, 
easily recognised for that of Berengaria. “We must 
see this messenger of love. Turks and Moors have I 
20 seen many, but negro never.” 

“ I am created to obey your Grace’s cemmands, so 
you will bear me out with my sovereign* for doing so,*^ 
answered the debonair knight. “Yet, let me assure 
your Grace, you will see somewhat different from what 
you expect.” 

“ So much the better : uglier yet than our imagina- 
tions can fancy.” 

, “ Gracious madam,” said the Lady Calista, “may I 
implore you would permit the good knight to carry 
30 this messenger straight to the Lady Edith ? We have 
already escaped hardly for such a frolic.” 

“ Escaped ? ” repeated the Queen, scornfully. “ Yet 
thou mayst be right, Calista, in thy caution. Let this 
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IsTubian, as fchou eallest him, hrst do his errand to our 
cousin.” 

After a little whispering the English knight again 
returned to the Ethiopian, and made him a sign to 
follow. He did so, and Nerille conducted him to 
a . pavilion pitched somewhat apart from that of 
the Queen, for the accommodation, it seemed, of 
the Lady Edith and her attendants. In the space 
of a very few minutes, the Huhian was ushered 
into Edith’s presence, while Hevilie scas left on the ic 
outside of the lent. 


CEAPTEE XXXIY. 

The unfortunate knight, thus strangely disguised, 
threw himself on one knee, with looks bent on the 
ground and arms folded on his bosom, lil<e a criminal 
who expects his dosm. , Edith was clad in the same 20 
manner as when she received King Pdchard, her long 
transparent dark veil hanging around her. She held 
in her hand a silver lamp, fed with some aromatic 
spirit, whiqh burned with unusual brightness. 

When Edith came within a step of the kneeling 
and motionless slave, she held the light towards his 
face, as if to peruse his features more attentively, 
then turned from him, and placed her lamp so as to 
throw the shadow of his face in profile upon the 
curtain which hung beside. She at length spoke in 30 
a voice composed , vet deeply sorrowful 

" Js, it you ? Is it indeed you, brave Knight of 
the Leopard, gallant Sir Kenneth of Scotland ? Is it 
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indeed you, thus servilely disgiiised, thus surrounded 
by a hundred dangers ? ” 

At hearing the tones of his iady’s voice thus 
unexpectedly addressed to him, and in a tone of 
compassion approaching to tenderness, a corresponding 
reply rushed to the knight’s lips, and scarce could 
Richard’s commands, and liis own promised silenc'e, 
prevent his answering. He dvl recollecb” himself, 
however, and a deep and impassioned sigh was his 
10 only reply to the high-born Edith’s question. 

“ I see, I know I have guessed right,” continued 
Edith. “ I marked ycu from your first appearance 
near the platform on which I stood with the Quoeu. 
1 knew, too, your valiant hound. She is no true 
lady, and is unworthy of the service of such a knight 
as thou art, from whom disguises of dress or hue 
could conceal a faithful serwant. Speak, then, without 
fear, to Edith Plantagenet. Still silent !, Is it fear or 
shame that keeps thee so ? Fear should he unknown 
20 to thee ; and for shame, let it renviiu with those who 
have wronged thee.” 

The knight, in despair at being obliged to play t}ie 
mute in an interview so interesting, could only e.vpress 
his mortification by sighing deeply and . laying his 
finger upon his lips. Edith stepped back,' as if> some- 
what displeased. 

“What!'” she said, “ the Asiatic mute in very deed, 
as well as in attix'e? This I looked not for. Or 
thou mayst scorn me, perhaps, for thus boldly acknow- 
SO lodging that I have heedfully observed the homage 
thou hast paid me? Wliy fold ’thy hands together, 
and wring them with so mueh passion ? Can^it he,” 
she added, shrinking back at the idea, “that their 
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onialty kas aeiraally ueprivc.-! i 'jiios o” s’"- oca? I'hou 
t'jhsikct’t tlij bcu/'k i3c. iS a Rpijli, ka jj oksuicacy, 1 
quest'ioB thee ac liii-Lher, (lut jea’-o S'lioe to u;) tliine 
errand after thfae own fasliiri:. I also can be mute.” 

The difjg'aised Icia'yhi 'aade a.!; action as if at once 
lamenting his ovn e.'.i>dition and ileiirerating her dis- 
pleasm’G, at tiie same time b,; preseJited to her, 

wrapped, iis usiiai, ia fine s’ht and ciotb of gold, the 
letter of the Roldan. She sool; in sr-rveyed it carelessly, 
then laid it askle, ami, bending her eyes once more on 1C 
the knight, sho said in a low tone, “ Not even a word 
to do thine errand to me ? " 

He pressed bcch his hands feo his brow, as if to 
intimate tlie pain which he felt at ijtjiug unaVde to 
obey her : bnt she turned i'rorn him in anger. 

“ Begone i ” slio said. ‘ i ha\o spoken enough — too 
nmch — to one vvlio will not waste on me a w'ord in 
reply. Begone! and say if f Irwe wronged thee I 
have done penance: for if I liave been the unhappy 
means of dragging th'ee down from a station of bononr, 20 
I l\ave in this interview forgotten my own worth, and 
lowered myself in thine eyes and in my own.” 

She covered her eyes with her hand, and seemed 
deeply agitated Sir Kenneth would have approached, 
but she hvaved him back. 

“ Stand olf 1 thou whrwe soul Heaven hath suited to 
its new station ! Aught less dull and fearful than a 
slaidsh mute hail spoken a word of gratitude, were it 
but to„,i:ectoncile me to my own degradation. Why 
pause you ? Bogond ! ” 30 

The disguiserl knight almost involuntarily looked 
towards, the letter as an tipology for protracting his 
stay. She snatohed it up, saying, in a tone of irony 
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and contempt, “ I had forgotten : the dutiful slave 
waits an answer to his message. How’s this — from 
the Soldan ! ” 

She hastily ran over the contents, vrliieh were ex- 
pressed both in Arabic and French, and when she had 
done she laughed in bitter anger. 

“ Now this passes imagination ! ” she said. “ No 
jongleur can show so deft a transmutation f Can his 
art convert a Christian knight, ever esteemed among 
10 the bravest of the Holy Crusade, into the dust-kissing 
slave of a heathen Soldan, the bearer of a I’aynim’s 
insolent proposals to a Christian maiden — nay, forget- 
ting the laws of honourable chivalry, as well as of 
religion ? But it avails not talking to the willing 
slave of a heathen hound. Tell your master, when 
his scourge shall have found thee a tongnie, that which 
thou hast seen me do.” So saying, she threw the 
Soldan’s letter on the ground, and placed her foot upon 
it “And say to him, that Edith Plantagenet scorns 
20 the homage of an unchristened Pagan.” 

With these words she was about to shoot from, the 
knight, when, kneeling at her feet in bitter agony, he 
ventured to lay his hand upon her robe and oppose her 
departure. 

“ Heardst thou not what I said, dull slaVe ? ” she 
said, turning short round on him, and speaking with 
emphasis. “ Tell the heathen Soli Ian, thy master, that 
I scorn his suit as much as I despise the prostration of 
a worthless renegade to religion and chivalry, to God 
30 and to Ms lady !” 

So saymg, she burst from him, tore her 'garment 
from his grasp, and left thd tent. 

The voice of Neville, at the same time, summoned 
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him from wiUiout. Exhausted and sfenpefied by the 
distress he had undergone during this inteiadew, from 
which he euuld only have ei'kicakid itmiseK by breach 
of the engageiiient which he had foruied with King 
Eichard, the uniurtunate knight staggered rather than 
walked after the English baron, till they reached the 
roy*] •pfudiion, before which a party of horsemen had 
just disiiioTiiited. There \Yas light and motion within 
the tent, and when Keville entered with Ids disguised 
atteiidaiit, they found the King, with several of his 10 
^obilit'}’, engaged in welcoming those who were newly 
arrix'ed. 


CEAPTEE XXXV, 


On the subsequent morning Eichard w'as imited to a 
conference by Plulip of France, in which the latter 
communicated to him his positive intention to return 
to Europe, and to the, cares^ of his kingdom, as entirely 20 
despairing of future success in their undertaking with 
thefl.’ diminished forces and civil discords. Eichard re- 
monstrated, but in vain ; and when the conference ended 
he received without surpiise a manifesto from the 
Duke of .Austria, and several other princes, announcing 
a resolution similar to that of Philip, and in no modi- 
fied terns, assigning, for their de fec tion from the cause 
of the Cross, the inordinato ambition and arbitrary 
-domination of Eichard of England. 

“ They had not dfired to have deserted my father 30 
thus,” he said to De ,Vaiix, in the bitterness of his 
resentment ; “ whereas — fopl that I am ! — I have not 
only afforded them a pretext for deserting me, but 
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even a colour for easting all the blame of the rupture 
upon my unhappy faihles.” 

These thoughts were so deeply galliug to tlie King 
that De Vans was rejoiced when the arrival of an 
ambassador from Suladin turned bis rollections into a 
different clutUDol. 

This new envoy 'was an Emir much respected by the 
Soldan. whose name was Abdalkdi cl Hadgi He was 
a statesman, whose abilities had been use?d by Saladin 
10 in various negotiations ^vith Kicharcl, to whom El Hadgi 
was personally known and aeceptabk. TTie envoy of 
Saladin afibrded a fair iield for the combat, a safe- 
conduct for all who might chouse to witness It, and 
-fjftered his own person as a guarantee of his fidelity. 

The station called the Diamond of the Desert was 
ass igned for the place of conflict. It was agreed that 
Conrade of Montserrat, the defendant, with his god- 
fathers, the Archduke of Austria and the Grand Master 
of the Templars, should appear there on tlie day fixed 
20 for the combat, with a hundred armed followers, and 
no more; that Richard of England and his brother 
Salisbury, who supported the accusation, should attTend 
with the same number, to protect his champion ; ^and 
that the Soldan should bring with him a guard of five 
hundred chosen followers, a band considered as pot mord" 
than equal to the two hundred Christian lances. Such 
persons of consideration as either .party chose to inviCe 
to witness the contest were to wear no other weapons 
than their swords, and to come without defensive 
50 armour. The Soldan undertook t^e preparation of the 
lists, and to provide accommodations and retreshmeffts 
of everv knid for all who li^ere to assist at the solem- 
aiEf ; and his lettess expr^sed, with SfttMsh cownesy, 
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the pleasure .vvhieh ho atitfcip.'.tfd uj rhe prospect of a 
personal and peaceful meeting with the Melech Eic, 
and his anxions desire to render his reception as 
agreeable as possible. 

On the day before that appoitiied for the combat, 
Conrade and his iVietids set off i>y daybi’ealc to repair 
to tha place .-issigoed, ii.nd hieiirr/d left tlie camp at the 
same boor tuu! ff"’ the .-xo.’i? pi'j-],c3e; luit, as had been 
agreed upon, he took iiis journey by a different route, a 
precaution which had been judged necessary to prevent IC 
the possibility of a quarrel betwixt their armed attend- 
ants. 

Lightly armed, richly dressed, and gay as a bride- 
groom on the eve of his nuptials. Eiehard caracoled 
along by the side of Queen Berengaria’s litter, pointing 
out to her the various scenes tlu-ough wliieh they 
passed, and cheering with tale and song the bosom of 
the inhospitable wilderness. Hhe could not help in- 
dulging some female fears when she found herself in 
the bowling wildenic.SK with so small an escort, and 20 
knew, at the same time, tlAjy were not so distant from 
tht\ camp of Saladin but what they might be in a 
moment surprised and swept off by an overpowering 
host of his fiery-footed cavalry, should the Pagan be 
faithless enough to embrace an opportunity thus 
tempting. Hht when she hinted these suspicions to 
Eiehard, he repelled them with displeasure and disdain. 
“It were wome than ingratitude,” ho said, “ to doubt 
the good faith of the generous Holdaii.” 

Yet the same doubts and fears recurred more than 3C 
once to the firmer ’and more candid soul of Edith 
Plantagflnet. Nor were tneae suspicions lessened, when, 
as evenuKig approached, thfey were aware of a single 
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Arab horseman, distinguished by iiis tu?ban and long 
lance, hovering on the edge of a small eminence, and 
who instantly, on the appearance of the royal retinue, 
darted off with the speed of a hawk. 

“ We must be near the station,” said King Eichard ; 
"and yonder cavalier is one of Saladin’s outposts. 
Methinks I hear the noise of the Moorish horns and 
cymbals. Get you into order, my heatts, and form 
yourselves around the ladies soldier-like ancl firmly.” 

10 As he spoke, each knight, squii-e, and archer hastily' 
closed in upon his appointed ground, and they pro- 
ceeded in the most compact order, which made their 
numbers appear still smaller; and to say the truth, 
though there might be no fear, there was anxiety as 
well as curiosity in the attention with which they 
listened to the wild bursts of Moorish music which 
came ever and anou more distinctly from the quarter 
in which the Arab horseman had been seen to disappear. 

They advanced accordingly in close and firm order, 
20 till they surmounted the line of low sandhills, and came 
in sight of the appointed statioif, when a splendid but 
at the same time a startling spectacle awaited thejn. 

The Diamond of the Desert, so lately a solitary 
fountain, distinguished only amid the waste by solitary 
groups of pahn-trees, was now the centremf an encamp- 
ment, the embroidered flags and gilded ornaments of 
which glittered far arid wide, and reflected a thousand 
rich tints against the setting sim. A number of Arabs 
and Kurds were hastily assembling, each leading’ his 
30 horse in his hand, and their muster was accompanied 
by an astonishing clamour of their noisy instruments of 
martial music, by which in all ages the warfare of the- 
Arabs has been animated. 
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Tliey soon formed a deep and confused mass of dis- 
mounted caNfalry in front of their encampment, when, 
at the signal of a shrill cry, which arose high over the 
clangour of the music, each cavalier sprang to his saddle. 

A cloud of dust, arising at the moment of this manoeuvre, 
hid from Eichard and his attendants the camp, the 
palm-tree^, and the distant ridge of mountains, as well 
as^tlfe troops whose sudden movement had raised the 
cloud. Another shrill yell was heard. It was the 
signal for the cavalry to advance, which they did at ic 
full gallop, disposing themselves as they came forward 
so as to come in at once on the front, flanks, and rear 
of Eichard’s little bodyguard, who were thus surrounded, 
and almost choked, by the dense clouds of dust envelop- 
ing them on each side, through which were seen 
alternately, and lost, the grim forms and wild faces of 
the Saracens, brandishing and tossing their lances in 
every possible direction, with the wildest cries and 
halloos, and frequently only reining up their horses 
when within a’ spear’s length of the Christians, while 20 
those in the rear discharged over the heads of both 
parties thick volleys of arrows. One of these struck 
thS litter in which the Queen was seated, who loudly 
semmed, and the red spot was on Eichard’s brow in 
g,n_instan|. 

"HaJ St. ’^George,” he exclaimed, “we must take 
some order with this infidel scum ! ” 

But Edith, whose litter was near, thrust her head out, 
and, with her hand holding one of the shafts, exclaimed, 

“ Eoyal Eichard, beware what you do 1 See, these 30 
arrows are headlessj ” 

“ Noble, sensible ^^gnqh I ” exclaimed Eichard “ By 
Heavep, thou shamest us aU by thy readiness of thought 
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and ej'e. Be nou moved, my English hearts,” he ex- 
claimed to his followers. “Their airo-^s have no 
heads ; and their spears, too, lack the steel points. It 
is but a wild welcome, after their savage fashion, 
though doubtless they would rejoice to see us daunted 
or disturbed. Move onward, slow and steady.” 

The little phalanx moved forward accordingly, ac- 
companied on all sides by the Ambs. 

As they had advanced nearly halfway toviwds the 
10 camp, another shrill cry was hoard, on which all those 
irregulars who were on the front and upon the flanks 
of the little body of Europeans wheeled off, and fonu- 
iug themselves into a long and deep column, followed 
in the rear of Eieliard’s troop. The dust began now to 
dissipate in their front, when there advaireod to meet 
them, through that cloudy veil, a body of cavalry of ii 
different and more rogul.'ir description. This splendid 
troop consisted of live hundred men, and each horse 
which it contained was worth an eaiTs ransom. Tiie 
20 rideiB were Georgian and Oircas.siaii slaves in the very 
prime of life ; their helmets and hauberks were formed 
of steel rings, so bright that they shone lilte silver ; 
their vestures were (if the gayest colours, and some of 
cloth of gold or silver. 

This splendid array advanced to the sound of military 
music, and when they met the Christian bo^y they 
opened their files to the right and left, and let them 
enter between their ranks. Eichard now assumed the 
foremost place in liis troop, aware that Saladin himself 
80 was approaching. Nor was it long when, in the centre 
of his bodyguard, surrounded by his domestic officers, 
came the Mdan, with the look apd manners of one on 
yyhose hrpw Nature had written, This is a kinsLl In 
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his snow-white turban, vest, and wide Eastern trousers, 
wearing a sash of scarlet silk, without any other orna- 
ment, Saladin might have seemed the plainest- dressed 
man in his own guard. But closer inspection discernea 
in his turban that inestijjjable gem which was called by 
the poets the Sea of Light ; tlie diamond on wliich his 
sigpet was engraved, and which he wore in a ring, was 
probably wortli all the jewels of the English crown, and 
a sapphire ^vhich terminated the hilt of his canjiar M’as 
not of much inferior value. To protect him from the 10 
dust, the Sold an wore a sort of veil attached to his 
turban, which partly obscured the view of his noble 
features. He rode a milk-white Arabian, which bore 
him as if conscious and proud of his noble burden. 

There was no need of further introduction. The two 
heroic monarchs, for such they both were, threw them- 
selves at once from hoi'seback, and the troops halting 
and the music suddenly ceasing, they advanced to meet 
each other in profound silence, and, after a courteous 
inclination on either side, they embraced as brethren !X) 
and equals. T|je pomp and display upon both sides 
attracted no further notice — no one saw aught save 
Ricllard and Saladin, and they too beheld nothing but 
each other. The Soldau was the first to break silenpe,, 

“ The Melebh Ric is welcome to Saladin as water to 
tills desert. I trust ho hath no distrust of this numer- 
ew array. Excepting the armed slaves of my household, 
tho^e who surround, you with eyes of wonder and of 
welcome are,, even the humblest of them, the privileged 
nobles of my thousand tribes.” 30 

'j Ajqd these are all nobles of Araby ? ” said Richard. 

J'hej” claim such rank,” said Saladin ; “ but, though 
nniwirouR fiber are within tke conditions of tMe treaty, 
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and bear no arms but the sabre — even the iron of their 
lances is left behind.” 

“ Noble Saladin,” said Eichard, " suspicion and thou 
cannot exist on the same ground. Seest thou,” pointing 
to the litters, “I too have brought some champions 
with me, though armed perhaps in breach of 'agreement, 
for bright eyes and fair features are weapons which 
cannot be left behind.” 

The Soldan, turning to the litters, made an obeisance 
10 as lowly as if looking towards Mecca, and kissed the 
sand in token of respect. 

“Nay,” said Eichard, “they will not fear a closer 
encounter, brother. Wilt thou not ride towards their 
litters, and the curtains will be presently withdrawn ? ” 

“ That may Allah prohibit ! ” said Saladin, “ since not 
an Arab looks on who would not think it shame to the 
noble ladies to be seen with their faces uncovered.” 

“Thou shaft see them, then, in private, my royal 
brother,” answered Eichard. 

20 “ To what purpose ? ” answered Saladin, mournfully. 

“ Thy last letter was, to the hopes which I had enter- 
tained, like water to fire ; and wherefore should I again 
light a flame which may indeed consume, but cannot 
cheer me ? But will not my brother pass to the tent 
which his servant hath prepared for hirn"? ” 

He led the way accordingly to a splendid pavilion, 
where was everything that royal luxury corfid 
devise. 
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ClIAPTEE XXXVI. 

Eichard stood before Saladin in the close dress which 
showed to advantage the strength and symmetry of his 
pejson. It was his two-handed sword that chiefly 
attracted the attention of the Saracen, a broad straight 
blade, the lengtli of which extended well-nigh from the 
shoulder to the heel of the wearer. 

" Had I not,” said Saladin, “ seen this brand flaming 
in the front of battle, like that of Azrael, I had scarce 
believed that human arm could wield it. Might I 
request to see the IMelech Eic strilie one blow with itio 
in peace, and in pure trial of strength ? ” 

“ Willingly, noble Saladin,” answered Eichard ; and, 
looking around for something whereon to exercise his 
strength, he saw a steel mace, held by one of the 
attendants, the handle being of the same metal, and 
about an inch and a half in diameter. Thi.s he placed 
on a block of wood. 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his hands, 
rose aloft to the King’s left shoulder, circled round his 
head, descended with the sway of some terrific engine, 2i) 
and the bar of, iron rolled on the ground in two pieces. 

“By the head of the Prophet, a most wonderful 
blow ! ” said the Soldan. He then took the King’s 
hand, and, looking on the size and muscular strength 
which it exhibited, laughed as he placed it beside his 
own, so lank and thin, so inferior in brawn and sinew. 

Present!^ he said, “Something I would fain 
attempt, though wherefore should the weak show their- 
inferiorit-r in presence of the strone ? Yet (web la-nri 
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hath its own exercises, and this may be new to cue 
Melech Eic.” So saying, he took from the floor a 
cushion of silk and down, and placed it upright on one 
end. “ Can thy weapon, my brother, sever that 
cushion ? ” he said to King Eichord. 

“No, surely,” replied the King. “No sWord on 
earth can cut that wliieh opposes no steady resistance 
to the blow.” 

“Mark, then,” said Saladin; and, uicicmg up the 
10 sleeve of his gown, showed his arm, thin indeed and 
spare, but which constant exercise had hardened into 
a mass consisting of naught but bone, brawn, and 
sinew. He unsheathed his scimitar, a curved and 
narrow blade. Wielding this weapon, apparently so 
inefficient W'hen compared to that of Eichard, tlie 
Soldan stood resting his weight upon his left foot, which 
was slightly advanced ; he balanced himself a little as 
if to steady his aim, then stepping at once forward drew 
the scimitar across the cushion, applying the edge so 
20 dexterously, and with so little apparent effort, that the 
cushion seemed rather to fall asunder titan to be divided 
by violence. 

The Soldan then undid the sort of veil which he had 
hitherto worn, laid it double along the edge of his 
sabre, extended the weapon edgeways in the, air, and 
drawing it suddenly through the veil, although it hung 
on the blade entirely loose, severed that also into t^o 
parts, which floated to different sides of the tent. 

“Now, in good faith, my brother,” said Eichard, 
80 “ thou art even matchless at the trick of the sword, 
and right perilous were it to meet thee ! Still,_ however, 
I put some faith in a downright English blow, and 
what we pannot do by ig l^ig ht-we eke o ut by strength. 
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Nevertheless, in truth thou art as expert in inhicting 
wounds as my sage Hakim in curing them. I trust I 
shall see the learned leech. I have much to thank him 
for, and had brought some small present.” 

As he spoke, Saladin exchanged his turban for a 
Tartar cap. Eichard gazed ^vith astonishment, while 
the 3oldan spoke in a grave and altei-ed voice : “ The 
sick man sayeth the poet, while he is yet i nfirm , 
knoweth the pliysician by his step ; but when he is re- 
covered, he knoweth not even his face when he looks lo 
upon him.” 

“ A miracle ! a miracle ! ” exclaimed Eichard. “ That 
T should lose my learned Hakim, merely by absence of 
his cap and robe, and that I should find him again in 
my royal brother Saladin ! ” 

“ And it was through thy intercession,” said Eichard, 
“that yonder iCnight of the Leopard was saved from 
death, and by thy artifice that he revisited my camp in 
disguise ? ” 

“ Even so,” replied Saladin. “ His disguise was more 20 
easily penetrated than I had expected from the success 
of my own.” 

An accident,” said King Eichard (probably alluding 
to the circumstance of his applying his lips to the 
wound, of the su])posed Nubian), “let* me first know 
that his skin was artificially discoloured ; and that hint 
once taken, detection became easy, for his form and 
person are not to be forgotten. 1 confidently expect 
that he will do battle on the morrow.” 

“ Ho is full in preparation, and high in hope,” said 30 
the Soldan. “ I havq furnished him with weapons and 
horse, thinking nobly of him from what I have seen 
under Various disaruises." 
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" Knows he now,” said Eiehard, “ to whom he lies 
under obligation ? ” 

“ He doth,” replied the Saracen. “ I was obliged to 
confess my person when I unfolded my purpose.” 

“ And confessed he aught to you ? ” said the King of 
England. 

“ Nothing e.Tcplicit,” replied the Soldan ; “ but iffqm 
much that passed between us, I conceive his love is too 
highly placed to be happy in its issue.” 

“ And thou knowest that his daring and insolent 
passion crossed thine own wishes ? ” said Eichard. 

“ I might guess so much,” said Saladin ; “ but his 
passion had existed ere my wishes had been formed, 
and, I must now add, is likely to survive tliem.” 

The Saracen monarch departed from King Eichard’s 
tent, and having indicated to hun, rather with signs 
than with speech, where the pavilion of the Queen and 
her attendants was pitched, he went to receive the 
Marquis of Alontserrat and his attendants, for whom, 
0 with less good-will but with equal splendour, the mag- 
nificent Soldan had provided accommqdations. Ere 
Eichard had finished his meal, the ancient Omrah, who 
had brought the Soldan’s letter to the Christian camp, 
entered with a plan of the ceremonial to be observed 
on the succeeding day of combat. 

The King then addressed himself to settle the 
articles of combat, which were at length finally agreed- 
upon, and adjusted by a protocol in French and , in 
Arabian, which was subscribed by Saladin as umpire of 
0 the field, and by Eichard and Leopold as guarantees for 
the two combatants. As the Omrah took his final leave 
of King Eichard for the evening, De Vaux entered. 

" The good knight,” he said, “ who is to do battle 
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to-morrow requests to know whether he may not to- 
night pay duty to his royal godfather ? ” 

“ Hast thou seen him, Be Vaux ? ” said the King, 
smiling ; “ and didst thou know an ancient acquain- 
tance ? ” 

By OUT Lady,” answered De Vaux, “ there are so 
mqnj^s surprises and changes in this land, that my poor 
brain turns. I scarce knew Sir Kenneth of Scotland, 
till his good hound, that had been for a short while 
under my care, came and fawned on me.” lO 

“Thou art better skilled in bnites than men, De 
Vaux,” said the King. 

“I will not deny,” said De Vaux, “I have found 
tliom ofttimes the honester animals.” 

“ But to the present gear — is the good knight well 
armed and eqiupped ? ” said the King. 

• “ Fully, uiy liege, and nobly,” answered De Vaux. 

“ Tell me,” said Eichard, “ for it is of interest, hath 
tiie knight a cbnfessor ? ” 

“ He hath,” answered De Vaux ; “ the hermit of 20 
Engaddi, who erst did hiih that office when preparing 
folk death, attends him on the present occasion, the 
fame of the duel having brought him hither.” 

“ ’Tis well,” said Eichard ; “ and now for the knight’s 
request. Say to him, Eichard will receive him when 
the discharge of his devoir beside the. Diamond of the 
dDesert shall have atoned for his fault behde the Mount 
of, St. George : and as thou passest through the camp, 
let the Queen know I will visit her pavilion ; and tell 
Blondel to meet me there.” 30 

De Vaux depart^, and in about an hour afterwards 
Eichard, wrapping his mantle around him and taking 
his gHittern in his hand, i^alked in the direction of the 
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Queen’s pavilion, which he found guarded by officials, 
Blondel was walking before the door. “Wherefore 
goest thou not into the tent ? ” said the King. 

“ Thesehonest blackamoors,” said Blondel, “threatened 
to cut me joint from joint if I pressed forward.” 

“ Well, enter with me,” said the King, “ and I will 
he thy safeguard.” 

The blacks accordingly lowered pikes and, swords to 
King Eichard, and bent their eyes on the ground, as if 
10 unworthy to look upon him. In the interior of the 
pavilion they found Thomas de Vaux in attendance on 
the Queen. Wliile Berengaria welcomed Blondel, 
King Richard spoke for some time secretly and apart 
with his fair kinswoman. 

At length, “ Are we still foes, my fair Edith ? ” he 
said in a whisper. 

“ Ko, my liege,” said Edith, in a voice just so low as 
not to interrupt the music. "Kope can ‘bear enmity 
against King Richard, when he deigns to show himself, 
20 as he really is, generous and noble, as well as valiant 
and honourable.” 

So saying, she extended her hand to him. The 
King kissed it in token of reconciliation, and then 
proceeded. 

“ You think,' my sweet cousin, that my anger in this 
matter was feigned ; but you are deceived. The punish- 
ment I inflicted upon this knight was just ; for he hatd' 
betrayed — no matter for how tempting a bribe, fair 
cousin — the trust committed to him. But I rejoice, 
SO perchance as much as you, that to-morrow gives him a 
chance to win the field, and throw back the stain which 
for a time clung to him upon the actual thief and' traitor. 
But do not thou nride thvself as if thv knisrht. who hath 
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not yet bucivled on In's armour, were unbelting it in 
triumph. Conrade of Montserrat is held a good lance. 
Wiat if the Scot should lose the day ? ” 

“ It is impossible ! ” said Edith, firmly. “ My own 
eyes saw yonder Conrade tremble and change colour, 
like a bas'e thief. He is guilty ; and the trial by com- 
bq,fi is an appeal to the justice of God. T myself, in 
such a ca 4 ise, v/ould encounter him witlioiit fear.” 

“ liy the mass, I think thou woulJst, wench,” said 
the King, “ and beat him to boot ; for there never iQ 
breathed a truer Plantagenet than tlmu.” 

He paused, and added in a very serious tone, “See that 
thou continue to remember what is due to thy birth.” 

“ Wliat means that advice, so seriously given at this 
moment ? ” said Edith. “ Am I of such light nature as 
to forget my name, my condition ? ” 

" I will speak plainly, Edith,” answered the King, 

“ and as to a friend. What will this knight be to you, 
should he conie oli victor from yonder lists ? ” 

“To meV’ said Edith, blushing deep with shame 20 
and displeasure. “ What’ mn he 1 >6 to me more than 
anr honoured kuight, worthy of such grace as Queen 
BeVengaria might confer on him, had he selected her 
for his lady, instead of a more unworthy choice ? The 
meanest knij^ht may devote liimself to the service of an 
empress, but the glory of his choice,” she said proudly, 
must be his reward.” 

/‘Yet he hath served and suffered much for you,” 
said the King. 

“ I have paid his services with honour and applaiise, 30 
and his sufferings with tears,” answered Edith. “ Had 
he desired other reward, he would have done wisely to 
have bestowed his affections within liis own degree.” 
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“Maidens talk ever thus,” said the King; “but 
when the favoured lover presses his suit, she says, with 
a sigh, her stars had decreed otherwise.” 

Edith replied with dignity: “Trust me, my liege, 
whatever bo the power of the stars, your poor kins- 
woman will never wed either infidel or obscure adven- 
turer.” 


10 CHAPTEE XXXYIL 

It had been agi-eed that the combat, which was the 
cause of the present assemblage of various nations at 
the Diamond of the Desert, should take place at one 
hour after sunrise. The wide lists, which had been 
constructed under the inspection of the Knight of the 
Leopard, enclosed a space of hard sand, which was one 
hundred and twenty yards long by forty in width. 
They extended in length from north to 'south, so as to 
20 give botii parties the equal advantage of the rising sun. 
Saladin’s royal seat was erected on*" the ■yestern side of 
the enclosure, just in the centre, where, the combatants 
were expected to meet in mid encounter. Opposed '‘to 

this was a gallery with closed casements, so contrived 
that the ladies, 'for whose accommodation it'was erected, 
might see the fight without being themselves exposed 
to view. At either extremity of the lists was a barrier 
which could be opened or shut at pleasure. The sponsoxs, 
as they were called, were to remain on horseback during 
30 the fight. At one extremity of the lists were placed 
the followers of Eichard, and opposed to them were 
those who accompanied the defender, Conrade. 

Long before daybreak tbe"^ lists were surrounded by 
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even a largar number of Saracens than Richard had 
seen on the preceding evening. 'V\lien the first ray of 
the sun’s glorious orb arose above the desert, the 
sonorous call, “ To prayer ! to prayer ! ” was poured 
forth by the Soldan himself, and answered by others 
whose ranit and zeal entitled them to act as muezzins. 
It,<vas a striking spectacle to see them all sink to earth, 
for the ])urpose of repeating their devotions, with their 
faces turned to Mecca. 

Soon after this the noise of timbrels was heard, at 1C 
the sound of which the whole Saracen cavaliers threw 
themselves from their horses and prostrated themselves, 
as if for a second morning prayer. This was to give 
an opportunity to tire Queen, with Edith and her 
attendants, to pass from the pavilion to the gallery 
intended for them. Fifty guards of Saladin’s seraglio 
escorted them, with naked sabres, whose orders were 
to cut to pieces whomsoever, were he prince or 
peasant, should venture to gaze on the ladies as they 
passed. 20 

Their den, as Rorengafia called it, being securely 
closed and guarded by their sable attendants, she was 
under the necessity of contenting herself with seeing, 
and laying aside for the present the still more exquisite 
'pleasure of being seen. 

Meantime ’the sponsors of both champions went, as 
was their duty, to see that they were duly armed and 
prepared for the combat. The Grand Master of the 
Temple was early before the tent of Conrade of Mont- 
serrat. To his great surprise, the attendants refused 30 
him admittance. 

“ Do' you know me, ye knaves ? " said the Grand 
Master, *in great auger. 
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“ We do, most valiant and reverend,’’ arfswered Con- 
rade’s squire ; “ but even you may not at present enter : 
the Marquis is about to confess himself.” 

“ Confess himself ! ” exclaimed the Templar. “ And 
to whom, I pray thee ? ” 

“ My master bid me be secret,” said the squire ; on 
which the Grand Master pushed past him, and en'te];e<l 
the tent almost by force. 

The Marquis of Montserrat was kneeling at the feet 
10 of the Hermit of Engaddi, and in the act of beginning 
his confession. 

“ What means this, Marquis ? ” said the Grand 
Master. “Up, for shame! Or, if you must needs 
cchifess, am not I here ? ” 

“ I have confessed to you too often already,” replied 
Conrade, with a pale cheek and a faltering voice. “ Eor 
God’s sake. Grand Master, begone, and let me unfold 
my conscience to this holy man.” 

“ In what is he holier than I am ? ” feid the Grand 
20 Master. “ Hermit, prophet, madman, say, if thou darest, 
in what thou excellest me ? 

“ Bold and bad man,” replied the. hermit, “ know 
that I am like the latticed window, and the divine 
light passes through to avail others, though, alas ! it 
helpeth not Me. Thou art like the iroh stanchions, 
which neither receive light themselves nor communicate 
it to any one.” 

“ Prate not to me, but depart from this tent,” sjiid 
the Grand Master. “The Marquis shall not confess this 
30 morning, unless it be to me, for I part not from his side.” 

“ Is this your pleasure f” said the hermit to Conrade; 
“ fojr think not I will obey that proud man, if you con- 
tinue to desire my assistance.” 
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“ Alas,” sJid Conrade, irresolutely, “ what would you 
have mo say ? Farewell for a wliile : we will speah 
auon.” 

“ Oh, procrastination ! ” exclaimed the hermit, “ thou 
art a soul-murderer ! Unhappy man, farewell — not for 
a while, btlt until we shall both meet — no matter where. 
Au'd'for thee,” he added, turning to the Grand Master, 

“ Tkemblbj ! ” 

“Ti-emble!” replied the Templar, contemptuously. 

“ I cannot if I would.” 1C 

The hermit hoard not his answer, having left the 
tent. 

“ Come ! to this gear hastily,” said the Grand Master, 
“since thou wilt needs go through the foolery. Hark 
thee, 1 think I know most of thy frailties by heart, so 
we may omit the detail, which may be somewhat a long 
one, and begin with the absolution. What signifies 
counting the spots of dirt that we are about to wash 
from our hands ? ” 

“No,” said Conrade, “I will rather die imcoufessed 20 
than mock the sacrament.’'’ 

Come, noble hfarquis,” saiil the Tomjilar, “ rouse up 
yo*ur courage, and sjteak not thus. In an hour’s time 
thou shalt stand victorious in tlio lists, or confess thee 
in thy helmet like a valiant knight.” 

“ Alas, Grand Master,” answered Conrade, “all aaguxs.* 
Ill for this affair. The strange discovery by the instinct 
o£ a dog, the revival of this Scottish knight, who comes 
into the lists like a spectre — all betokens evil.” ' ' 

“ Pshaw,” said the Templar, “ think tlioti art but in 3C 
a tournament, and who bears him better in the tilt- 
yard than thou ? Come, squires and armourers, jour 
master" must be accoutred for the field.” 
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The attendants entered accordingly, aid began to 
arm the Marquis. 

“ What morning is without ? ” said Conrade. 

“ The sun rises dimly,” answered a squire. 

“ Thou seest. Grand Master,” said Conrade, “ naught 
smiles on us.” 

“ Thou wilt fight the more coolly, my son,” ans\Ve.red 
the Templar. 

Thus jested the Grand Master ; but his jests had lost 
10 their influence on the harassed mind of the Marquis, 
and, notwithstanding his attempts to seem gay, his gloom 
communicated itself to the Templar. 

“This craven,” he thought, “will lose the day in 
pure faintness and cowardice of heart, which he calls 
tender conscience. But come what will, he must have 
no other confessor than myself : our sins are too much 
in common, and he might confess my share with his 
own.” 

The hour at length arrived, the trumpets sounded, 
•20 the knights rode into the lists armed at all points, and 
mounted like men who were to do battle for a king- 
dom’s honour. They wore their visors up, and, ridhig 
around the lists three times, showed, themselves to £lie 
spectators. Both were goodly persons, and both had 
noble countenances. But there was an ^ir ot manly 
confidence on the brow of the Scot, while there 
lowered still on Gqnrade’s brow a cloud of ominous 
despondence. W 

A. temporary vtcw ju^^u beneath the 

30 gallery occupied by the Queen, and, beside it stood the 
hermit in the dress of a CarmelitQ friar. To this altar 
the phallenger and defender were successively brought 
forward, conducted by their respective sponsorsf IHs- 
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mounting bsfore it, each knight avouched the justice of 
his cause by a solemn oath on the Evangelists, and 
prayed that his success might be according to the truth 
or falsehood of what he then swore. The challenger 
pronounced his vow with a firm voice, and a cheerful 
countenance. When the ceremony was fiuislmd, the 
Sct»1»tish knight looked at the gallery, and bent his head 
to the earth, as if in honour of those invisible beauties 
which were enclosed within ; then, loaded with armour 
as he was, sprang to the saddle \»ithout the use of the i( 
stirrup, and made his courser carry him in a succession 
of caracoles to his station. Conrade also presented 
himself before the altar with boldness enough ; but his 
voice, as he took the oath, sounded hollow, as if 
drowned in his helmet. As he turned to remount his 
horse, the Grand Master approached him closer, and 
whispered, “ Coward and fool ! recall thy senses, and 
do me this battle bravely, else, by Heaven, shouldst 
thou escape him, thou escapest not me ! ” 

The savage tone in which this was whispered perhaps 21 
completed the confusion Of the Marquis’s nerves, for he 
skunbled as he made., to horse. 

The trumpets of the challenger then rang a fiouri sh, 
and a herald-at-arms proclaimed at the eastern end of . 
the lists, “ Here stands a good knight,* Sir Kenneth of 
Scotland, champion for the royal King Eiohard of 
“England, who accuseth Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, 
o| foul treason and dishonour done to the said King.” 

The esquires of the combatants now approached, and 
delivered to each his shield and lance, assisting to hang 3 
the former arouncT his neck, that his two hands might 
remain free, one for 'the management of the bridle, the 
other Iso direct the lance. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

The combatants sat opposite to each othei’, face to 
face, with couched lance and closed visor, the huniiin 
form so completely enclosed that they looked more, like 
statues of molten iron than beings of ilesh'and blood. 
The silence of suspense was now general. They remained 
thus for perha})S three minutes, when, at a signal given 
by the Soldan, a hundred instruments rent the air with 
their brazen clamours, and each champion striking his 
horse with the spurs and slacldng the rein, the 
lohorses started into full gallop, and the knights met in 
mid space with a shock like a thunderbolt. The vic- 
tory was not in doubt — no, not one moment. Conrade, 
indeed, showed himself a practised warrior; for he 
struck his antagonist knightly in the tnidst of his 
shield, bearing his lance so straight and true that it 
shivered into splinters from the steel spear-he^d up to 
the very gauntlet. The horse of Sir Kenneth recoiled' 
two or three yards and fell on his Imu^achea, but the 
rider easily raised him with hand and rein. But for 
20 Conrade there was no recovery. Sir Kenneth’s lance 
had pierced through the shield, through a plated corse- . 
let, through a secret, or coat of linked mail, worn 
beneath the corselet, had wounded him deep in the 
bosom, and borne him from his saddle, leaving the 
truncheon of the lance fixed in his wound. The 
sponsors, heralds, and Baladin himself, descending from 
his throne, crowded around the wounded man ; while 
Sir Kenneth now commanded him to £^vow his guilt. 
The helmet was hastily unclosed, and the wounded 
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man, gazing' wildly on the skies, replied, “What would 
you more ? God hath decided justly — I am guilty. 
But there are worse traitors in the camp than I, In 
pity to my soul, let me have a confessor ! ” 

He revived as he uttered these words. 

“ The ffiilisman, the powerful remedy, royal brother ! ” 
sajd 'King Eichard to Saladin. 

“ The traitor,” answered the Soldan, “ is more fit to 
be dragged from the lists to the gallows by the heels 
than to profit by its virtues ; and, though his wound 10 
may be cured, yet Azrael’s seal is on the wretch’s brow.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Eichard. “ I pray you do for 
him what you may, that he may at least have time for 
confession.” 

“My royal brother’s wish shall be obeyed,” said 
Saladin. “Slaves, bear this wounded man to our tent."* 

“ Do not so,” said the Templar, who had hitherto 
stood gloomily looking on in silence. “ The royal Duke 
of Austria and'myself demand that he be assigned to 
our care.” 20 

“That is, you refuse the certain means offered to 
recover him ? ” said Eichard. 

” Not so,” said the Grand Master, recollecting him- 
self. “ If the Soldan useth lawful medicines he may 
nttend tjie patient in my tent.” 

“ Do so, I pray thee, good brother,” said Eichard to 
Saladin, “though the permission be ungraciously yielded. 
Bn,t now to a more glorious work. Sound, trumpets ! 
shout, England ! in honour of England’s champion ! ” 
Drum, clarion, trumpet, and cymbal rang forth at 30 
once, and the deep and regular shout which for ages 
has been the English acclamation sounded. There yvas 
silence St length. 


0 
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“ Brave Knight of the Leopard,” resumed Cceur do 
Lion, “ I have more to say to you when J have con- 
ducted you to the presence of the ladies, the best judges 
and best rewarders of deeds of chivalry.” 

The Knight of the Leopard bowed assent. 

“ And thou, princely Saladin, wilt also attend them. 
I promise thee our Queen will not think herself wel- 
come, if she lacks the opportunity to thank her royal 
host for her most princely reception.” 

10 Saladin bent his head gracefully, but declined tlie 
invitation. 

“ I must attend the wounded man,” he said. “ The 
leech leaves not his patient more than the champion 
the lists, even if he be summoned to a bower like those 
of Paradise. At noon, 1 trust ye will all accept a 
collation under the black camel-skin tent of a chief 
of Kurdistan.” 

“ Hark ! ” said Eiehard, “ the timbrels announce ihut 
our Queen and her attendants are leaving their gallery. 
20 Come, we will to the pavilion, and lead our compieror 
thither in triumph.” 

Blondel tuned his harp to its boldest measure, to 
welcome the introduction of the victor into the 
pavilion of Queen Berengaria. He entered and knelt 
gracefully down before the Queen, though more than 
half the homage was silently rendered to Edith, who 
sat on her right hand. 

“ Unarm him, my mistresses,” said the King. “ Let 
Beauty honour Chivalry! Undo his spurs, Beren- 
30garia! Unlace his helmet, Edith! By this hand 
thou shalt, wert thou the proudest Plautagenet of 
the line, and he the poorest knight on earth ! ’* 

Both ladies obeyed the royal commands, Berengaria 
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with bxistliflg assiduity, as anxious to gratify her 
husband’s humour, and Edith blushing and growing 
pale alternately, as slowly and awkwardly she undid 
the fastenings which secured the helmet to the gorget. 

J'And what expect yon from beneath this iron 
shell ? ” said Eichard, as the removal of the casque 
gaj'e' to view the noble countenance of Sir Kenneth, 
his face glowing with recent exertion, and not less so 
with present emotion. “WTiab think ye of him, 
gallants and beauties ? ” said Eichard. “ Doth he lo 
resemble an Ethiopian slave, or doth he present the 
face of an obscure and nameless adventurer ? No, by 
my good sword ! Here terminate his various disguises. 
He hath knelt down before you unknown save 
by his worth : he arises, equally distinguished by birth 
and by fortune. The adventurous knight, Kenneth, 
arises David Earl of Huntingdon, Prince Eoyal of 
Scotland ! " 

There was a 'general exclamation of surprise. 

“ Yes, my masters,’,’ said the King, “ it is even so. 20 
Ye know how Scotland deceived us when she proposed 
to "send this valiant Earl to aid our arms in this 
con’quest of Palestine, hut failed to comply with her 
engagements. This noble youth thought foul scorn 
that his arin should bo withheld from the holy 
warfare, and joined us at Sicily with a small train 
of devoted and faithful attendants. The confidants 
of ,the lioyal Prince had all, save one old follower, 
fallen by death, when his secret, but too well kept, had 
nearly occasioned my cutting off one of the noblest 30 
hopes of Europe. Why did you not mention your 
rank, noble Huntingdon, when endangered by my 
hasty anti passionate sentence ? ” 
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“My pride brooked not,” answered the Earl of 
Huntingdon, “ that I should avow myself Prince of 
Scotland in order to save my life. And, moreover, I had 
made my vow to preserve my rank unknown till the 
Crusade should be accomplished ; nor did I mention it, 
save under the seal of confession, to yonder reverend 
hermit.” 

“It was the knowledge of that secret, then, which 
made the good man so urgent with me to recall my 
10 severe sentence?” said Pdehard. “Well did he say 
that, had this good knight fallen by my mandate, I 
should have wished the deed undone though it had 
cost me a limb.” 

“ Yet may we know of your Grace by what strange 
and happy chance this riddle was at length read ? ” 
said the Queen Berengaria. 

“Letters were brought to us from England,” said 
the King, “in which we learnt, among other un- 
pleasant news, that the King of Scotland had seized 
20 upon three of our nobles, when on a pilgrimage to 
St. Ninian, and alleged as a cause tlrat his heir was 
in our camp and in our power ; and, therefore, William 
proposed to hold these nobles as hostages for ' his 
safety. This gave me the first light on tlie real rank 
of the Knight of the Leopard, and my suspicions werO 
confirmed by De Yaux, who, on his return froin 
Ascalon, brought back with him the Earl of Huntiifg- 
don’s solo attendant, a thick-skulled slave, who had 
gone thirty miles to unfold to De Yaux a secret he 
30 shauld have told to me.” 

“ Old Strauch an must be excused,” said the Lord of 
Gilsland. “He knew from experience that my heart is 
somewhat softer than if I wrote myself Plautllgenet.” 
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" Thy lieart soft ? thou commodity of old iron that 
thou art ! ” exclaimed the King. “ It is we Plan- 
tagenets who boast soft and feeling hearts, Edith.” 
turning to his cousin, with an expression which called 
the blood into her cheek. ■' Give me thy hand, my 
fair cousii*. and. Prince of Scotland, thine.” 

Eorbear, my lord,” said Edith, hanging back. 

“ !^member you not that my hand was to be the 
signal of converting to the Chiistiau faith Saladin and 
all his turbaned host ? ” 10 

“ Ay, but the wind of prophecy hath chopped 
about, and sits now' in another comer,” replied 
Kichard. 

“Mock not, lest your bonds be made strong,” said 
the hermit, steppmg forward. “Know that when 
Saladin and Kenneth of Scotland slept in my grotto, 

I read in the stars that there rested under my roof 
a prince, the natural foe of Kichard, with whom the 
fate of Edith Plantagenet was to be united. Could 
1 doubt that this must be the Soldan, whose rank 20 
was well know;n to me, as he often visited my cell 
to converse on the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ? 
Again, the lights of the fimiament proclaimed that 
this pi'ince, the husband of Edith Plantagenet, should 
he a Christian ; and I — weak and wild interpreter ! — 
argued thence the conversion of the noble Saladin, 
whose good qualities seemed often to incline him 
towards the better faith. I have not read aright 
the fate of others : who can assure me but that I may 
have miscalculated mine own? 1 came hither the 30 
stern seer, the proua prophet, skilled, as I thought, 
to instruct princes, and gifted even with supernatural 
powers. But my bands Tiave been broken! I co 
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hence humble in mine ignorance, penitelit, and not 
hopeless.” 

With these words he withdrew from the assembly ; 
and it is recorded that from that period his frenzy 
fits seldom occurred, and his penances were of a 
milder character, and accompanied with better hopes 
of the future. 

It is needless to inquire wliether David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, was as mute in the piesence of Edith 
10 Plantagenet as when he was bound to act under tlie 
character of an obscure and nameless adventurer. It 
may be well believed that he there expressed, with 
suitable earnestness, the passion to which he had so 
often before found it difficult to give words. 

The liour of noon now approached, and Saladin 
waited to receive the princes of Christendonj in a 
tent, beneath whose ample and sable covering was 
prepared a banquet after the most gorgeous fashion of 
the East, extended upon carpets of the richest stuffs, 
20 with cushions laid for the giiests._ 

Expecting the approach of his princely guests, the 
Soldan paused over a horoscope and corresponding 
scroll, which had been sent to him by the Hermit' of 
Engaddi when he departed from the camp. 

“ Strange and mysterious science,” he muttered to'^ 
himself. “ Who would not have said that I wa.s that, 
enemy most dangerous to Richard whose enmity was 
jto be ended by marriage with his kinswoman ? Yet it 
bow appears that a union betwixt this gallant Earl and 
3o|he lady will bring about friendship betwixt Richard 
ilnd Scotland, an enemy more dangerous than I. But 
thep,” he continued to mutter to himself, “ the com- 
bination intimates that this husband was to be Christian, 
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Christian ? 'n ite repeated, after a pause, “ That gave 
the insane faiuiiic star-gazer hopes that I might renounce 
my faith ! Bni me, the faithful follower of our Prophet 
— me it should have xindeceivod. Lie there, mysterious 
scroll,” he added, thrusting it under the pile of cushions. 
“'How naw ! wliat means this intrusion ? ” 

;He spoke to the dwarf Neetabauus, who rushed into 
the tent feaifiilly agitated. 

“ What now ? ” said the Soldan, sternly. 

“ Accipe hoe ! ” groaned out the dwarf. lo 

“Hence, I am in no vein for foolery,” said the 
Emperor. 

“Nor am I further fool,” said the dwarf, “than to 
make ray folly help out my wits to earn my broad, poor 
helpless wretch ! Hear, hoar me, great Soldan !” 

“ Nay, if thou hast actual wrong to complain of,” 
said Saladin, “ fool or wise, thou art entitled to the ear 
of a King. Retire hither with me;” and he led him 
iuto the inner- tent. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

WllATKVEii - their conference related to, it was soon 
broken' oil' b’y the fanfare of the triimpets, announcing 
the arrival of the various Christian princes, whom 
Saladin welcomed to his tent with a royal courtesy 
well becoming their rank and his own; but, chiefly, 
he saluted the young Earl of Huntingdon, and gener- 30 
ously congratulated, him upon prospects which seemed 
to have interfered \«’ith and overclouded those which 
he haidf. himself entertained. 
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“ But think not,” said the Soldan, “ thou -noble youth, 
that the Prince of Scotland is more welcome to Saladin 
than was Kenneth to the solitary Ilderim when they 
met in the desert, or the distressed Ethiop to the 
Hakim Adonbec. A brave and generous disposition 
like thine hath a value independent of condition and 
birth.” 

The Earl of Huntingdon made a suitable reply, 
gratefully acknowledging the various important services 
10 he had received from the generous Soldan ; but when 
he had pledged Saladin in the bowl of sherbet which 
the Soldan had proferred to him, be could not help 
remarking with a smile, “ The brave cavalier, Ilderim, 
knew not of the formation of ice, but the munificent 
Soldan cools his sherbet with snow.” 

“ Wouldst thou have an Arab or a Kurdman as wise 
as a Hakim ? ” said the Soldan. “ He who does on a 
disguise must make the sentiments of his heart and 
the learning of his head a ccord with the dress which 
ao he assumes.” 

The Archduke of Austria, who stood a little apart, 
vas struck with the mention of iced sherbet, and took 
with pleasure and some bluntness the deep goblet, os 
the Earl of Huntingdon was about to replace it. 

“ Most delicious ! " he exclaimed, after a deep draught. 
He handed the cup to the Grand Master of the Tefaiplars. 
Saladin made a sign to the dwarf, who advanced and 
pronounced with a harsh voice the words Accipe hoc! 
The Templar started, yet instantly recovered, and to 
30 hide, perhaps, his confusion, raised the goblet to his 
lips ; but those lips never touched' that goblet’s rim. 
The sabre of Saladin left its sheath as lightning' leaves 
the bloud. Jt was waved in the air, — and the head of 
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the Grand Master rolled to the extremitj- of the tent, 
while the trunk remained for a second standing, with 
the goblet still clenched in its grasp, then fell. 

Tliere was a general exclamation of treason, and 
Austria, nearest to whom Saladin stood with the 
bloody sabre in his hand, started back. Richard and 
othfere laid hand on their swords. 

“ Fear nothing, noble Austria,” said Saladin, as com- 
posedly as if nothing had happened, “ nor you, royal 
England, be wroth at what you have seen. Not for 10 
his manifold treasons ; — not for the attempt which, as 
may be vouched by bis own squire, he instigated against 
King Richard’s life ; — not that he pursued the Prince 
of Scotland and myself in tlie desert, reducing us to 
save our lives by the speed of our horses; — not that 
he liad stirred up the Maronites to attack us upon tliis 
very occasion, had I not brought up unexpectedly so 
many Arabs ; — but because, scarce half an hour ere he 
polluted our presence, he poniarded his coiirrade and 
accomplice, Conrado of Montserrat, lest he should 20 
confess the infamous plots in which they had both 
been engaged.” 

Noble Soldan,” exclaimed Richard, “ I would not 
doubt thee ; yet this must be proved, otherwise " 

“ There stands the evidence,” said Saiadin, pointing 
to the terrified dwarf. 

The Soldan proceeded to tell the dwarf’s story, 
wWch amounted to this. — In his foolish curiosity, or, 
as he partly confessed, with some thoughts of pilfering, 
Nectalianus had strayed into the tent of ConraiKi’wTueh 30 
had been deserted by his attendants. The wounded 
man sle’pt under the influence of Saladin’s wonderful 
talisman, so that the dwarf had opportunity to pry 
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about at pleasure, until he was frightenedliito conceal- 
ment by the sound of a heavy step. He skulked behind 
a curtain, yet could see the motions and hear the words 
of the Grand Master, who entered, and carefully secured 
the covering of the panlion behind him. His victim 
started from sleep, and it would appear that he instantly 
suspected the piu-pose of his old associate, for it was, in 
a tone of alarm that he demanded wherefoje ho dis- 
turbed him. 

10 “I come to confess and to absolve thee,” answered tlie 
Grand Master. 

Of their further speech the terrified dwarf remem- 
bered little, save that Conrade implored the Grand 
Master not to break a wounded reed, and that the 
Templar struck him to the heart with a dagger, with 
the words Accipc hoc. 

“ I verified the tale," said Saladin, “ by causing the 
body to be examined ; and 1 made this unhappy being, 
whom Allah hath made the discovered’ of the crime, 
20 repeat in your own presence the words which the 
murderer spoke; and you yourseives saw the efi'eet 
which they produced upon his conscience.” 

The Soldan paused, and the Xing of England bfoke 
silence : — 

“ If this be'true, as I doubt not, we hiive witnessed" 
a great act of justice, though it bore a different aspect. 
But wherefore in this presence ? Wherefore with thine 
own hand ? ” 

“ I had designed otherwise,” said Saladin ; “ but had 
30 1 not hastened his doom, it had been altogether averted, 
sined, if I had permitted him to taite of my cup, as he 
was about to do, how could I, without inciirring the 
brand of inhospitality, have done him to death as he 
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deserved ? Had he murdered my father, and after- 
wards partaken of my food and my bowl, not a hair of 
his head conld liave been injured by me. But enougli 
of him : let his carcass and his memory be removed 
from amongst us.” 

The body was carried away, and tlie marks of the 
slaughter obliterated or concealed. 

But thQ Christian princes felt that the scene which 
they had beheld w'oiglrod heavily on their spirits, and 
although, at the courteous invitation of the Soidan, 10 
they assumed their seats at the banquet, yet it was 
with the silence of doubt and amazement. The spirits 
of Richard alone surmounted all cause for suspicion or 
embarrassment. At length he drank off a large bowl 
of wine, and, addressing the Soidan, desired to know 
whether it was not true that he had honoured the 
Earl of Huntingdon with a personal encounter. 

Raladin answered with a smile that he liad proved 
Ills horse and his weapons with the heir of Scotland, as 
cavaliers are wont to do with each other when they 20 
meet in the desert, and modestly added that, though 
thc’ combat was. not entirely decisive, he had not, on 
his’ part, much reason to pride himself on the event. 
The Scot, on the other hand, disclaimed the attributed 
.superiority, and wished to assign it to the Soidan. 

“ Enough of honour thou hast had in the. encounter,” 
.sdd Richard, “ and 1 envj' thee more for that than for 
thy, smiles of Edith Plantagcnet. But what say you, 
noble princes ? Is it fitting that such a royal ring of 
chivalry should break up without something being done so 
for future times to speak of ? How say you, princely 
Soidan ? What if we two should now, and before this 
fair company, decide the long-contended question for 
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this land of Palestine, and end at once t?iese tedious 
wars ? I, unless worthier offers, will lay down my 
gauntlet in behalf of Christendom, and, in all love and 
honour, we will do mortal battle for the possession of 
Jerusalem.” 

There was a deep pause for the Soldancs answer. 
His cheek and brow coloured highly. At length, he 
said : “ Allah has already given Jerusalem to the true 
believers, and it were a tempting the God of the Prophet 
10 to peril, upon my own personal strength and skill, that 
which I hold securely by the superiority of my forces.” 

“ If not for J erusalem, then,” said Eiehard, in the 
tone of one who would entreat a favour of an intimate 
friend, “yet, for the love of honour, let us run at least 
three courses with grinded lances ? ” 

“Even this,” said Saladin, half smiling at Coeur de 
Lion’s affectionate earnestness for the combat, “even 
this I may not lawfully do. Had I a son to hold the 
sceptre when I fell, I might have had tdie liberty, ,as I 
20 have the will, to brave this bold encounter.” 

“Thou hast had all thb fortune,” ^ said Eiehard, 
turning to the Earl of Huntingdon with a sigh. “ I 
would have given the best year in my life for that one 
half-hour beside the Diamond of the Desert ! ” 

The chivalrous extravagance of Eiehard awakened 
the spirits of the assembly, and, when at length they 
arose to depart, Saladin adv^anced and took Coeur de 
lion by the hand. 

“Noble King of England,” he said, “we now part, 
30 never to meet again. I may not yield you up that 
Jerusalem which you so much desire to hold. It is to 
us, as to you, a Holy City. But whatever other terms 
Eiehard demands of Saladin sjhall be as willingly yielded 
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as yonder lountain yields its .waters. Aye, and the 
same should be as frankly afforiled by Saladin, if 
Kichard stood in the desert with but two archers in 
his train ! ” 


The .next day saw Eichard’s return to his own camp, 
a short space afterwards the young Earl of 
Huntingdon was espoused by Edith Plantagenet. The 
Soldan sent, as a nuptial present on this occasion, the 
celebrated Taxisman ; but though many cures were lO 
wrought by means of it in Europe, none equalled in 
success and celebrity those which the Soldan achieved. 

It is still in existence, having been bequeathed by the 
Earl of Huntingdon to a brave knight of Scotland, 
Sir Simon of the Lee, in whose ancient and highly 
honoured family it is still preserved. 
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P. 1, 1. 7. accoutrements, coverings and trappings. 

9. plated gauntlets, gloves, of which the backs were made of 
pieces of steel plate. 

13. barred, having the front part that covered the face composed 
of ba7'$, 

16, hauberk, coat of mail. 

21. falchion, sword. 

P. 2, 1. 1. poniard, dagger. 

5, pennoncelle, small flag. 

6. surcoat, a short tunic worn over the armour. 

12. couchant (French), sleeping. A word used in iior.ildry, 

24-. front-stall, covering of a horse’s brow. 

SO. panoply, complete armour. 

P. S, 1. 11. turban, head-dress of an Eastern person, 
caftan, a Turkish vest or tunic. 

12. Saracen. Arab, or Mahometan. 

13. cavalier, horseman. 

23. couched, held low down, level, and ready to strike, 

P. 4, 1. 2. momentum, force caused by movenUmt. 

10. was fain to, was glad or obliged to. 

16. Emir, chieftain. 

20. buckler, shield. 

30. missile, capable of being thrown. 

*P. 5, 1. 12. artifice, trick, 

26. truce, a short interval of peace in the middle of a war. 

27. liingua Franca { = French speech), a sort of French that 
was spoken in the East for purposes of trade, etc., between the 
Europeans and the Arabs or other Asiatics. 

P, 6, 1. 1. Prophet, Mahomet, See Introduction, note 1. 

3. Nazarene, a follower of Jesua of Na7Arftth- i a « r’’hri«t?nTi 
6. Moslem, Mahometan. 

14/ wend we, let us go. 
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P. 7, 1. fo^iock, the lower part of a horse’s leg, the ankle. 

13. Frank, Kuropean. The Arabs called all the \\^estern Euro- 
peans ^ Franh,^ and Europe itself ‘ Franyistan,’ or Hhe country of 
the Franks,’ because the French were the first Europeans with 
whom they came in contact. 

16. dubbed. See Introduction, note 2. 

p. 8, 1. 9. vault, the arched roof which covered the fountain. 

23. GrecisSu, straight and delicate, as in a Greek statue. 

2'^. .i^thletic, like that of a person accustomed to take vigorous 
exercise. 

P. 9, 1. l.’»Saracen. See note on P. 3, line 12. 

9. elasticity, power of moving quickly. 

18. ombr owned, ]nade brown. 

22. the ivory of his deserts. Ivory comes from the tusks of 
elephants, and was imported through the desert by the Arabs. 
The living elephants inhabited India or Africa. 

Kemuth and the Saracen converse during their mml about the 
different citsioms of their respective conntrv-s^ and Kenni-th explains 
that he is yoint/j with a pass for his safe conduct signed loj Saladin^ to 
visit Theodoric^ the hermit of EngaddL He also offers to escort the 
Saracen to the Christian campJ] 

P. 30, 1. 27. Kurdistan, a district of Asia Minor. 

31. Soldan, Sultan. The Arab title for a sovereign. The name of 
the Sultan at this time was Saladiii. 

P. 11, 1. 7. of the first degree, of the first rank. 

10. law of chivalry, law concerning knights. 

11. the combat, i.e. the^privilege of a single combat. When such 
a figiit had taken place' any iilsult, or injury to his honour that 
one knight had suffered from the other, was considered to be 
avehged. See Introduction, note 2. 

IS. a leathern belt and a pair of spurs. Both important parts of 
the dress of a knight. See Introduction, note 2. 

22. Christendom, all tlie countries where Christianity is professed 
ks the nation alrcligion. 

P. 12, l! 22. temptation, ».«, the temptation of Christ. See SL 
^Matthew, iv. Ml. 

25, infidel, Tjnbelieving, not Christian. 

5^9. friar, a sort of monk. The principal Orders of Friars were 
founded by St, Francis (1182-1220) and St, Dominic (1170-1221). 

30. Paynim, pagan, heathen. 

F. 13, L 12. held, considered 

17. levity, gay and foolish behaviour. 

22. ho^s flesh and wine. Mahomet forbade his followers either 
to drinKT wine or to eat the flesh pigs, 
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P. 13, 1. 25. take scandal, think ill of me. 

29. ‘gaie science' (French), ‘joyous learning,’ i.e. the knowledge 
of minstrelsy. 

[The Saracm relates to Reivneth the story of his own ancestry and 
descent from the Genii or Evil Spirits^ and siwjs a song. ] 

P. 14, 1. 8. tdrsute, shaggy. 

9. fauns, beings half like men and half like goats who lived iiuthe 
woods, and whom the Romans worshipped as deini-godS,. . 

29. Hamako (Turkish), madman. 

P. 16, 1. 26. anchorite, hermit. A monk -who lives alone and 
devotes himself to prayer and fasting, etc. 

P. 17, 1. 4. Avoid ye, go away. 

Mahound, Mahomet. 

Termagaunt. The Christians accused the Malionietans of wor- 
shipping an idol called Termagant. 

33. barb, horse. 

?. 19, 1. 7. niche, a recess in the wall. 

10. Oriental, Eastern, 
accommodations, conveniences, furniture. 

12. pulse, any kind of leguminous plant, such as peas, beans, etc. 

13. assiduously, as though he desired to please. 

17. emaciated, worn and thin. 

P. 21, 1. 25. Kurdman, inhabitant of Kurdistan. See note on 
P. 10, 1. 27. 

P. 22, 1. 21. spiritual arms, the weapons of the 8i>irit, Le. faith 
and prayer. 

23. gourd, an Eastern plant wdxicii bears a large tluck-rindcd fruit 

33. missal, a prayer-book. 

P. 23, 1. 1. penitential, used for the purpose of penance. 

3. penance, punishment. Here it means the punishment or 
whipping which the hermit infiicted on himself to 'show Ida sorrow 
for his sins. 

4, recluse, hermit. 

10. penitential psalms, psalms which express repentance for sin, 
e.g. Psalms exxx., li. 

P. 24, 1. 6. pass- word, secret saying which is uttered between 
friends during a state of \var to enable them to pass, but wluch must 
be kept concealed from the enemy. 

23. metaphorical, used by way of comparison, 

24. day-spring, dawn. 

P. 26, 1. 10, Oothic, built in the Gothic style, with poinha arches. 
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P. 26, 1. 12. g*’Oiiied, having the arches of the roof crossing each 
other. 

columns, pillars. 

23. relic, soniething kept in memory of a saint, such as a piece of 
his clothing, or of his person. 

24. sanctity, holiness. 

26. shrine, ^case, or recess, which contains something sacred. 

33. miniature resemhlance, small model. 

P.,27, 1. 2. discovering, showing. 

4. Vera Crus (Latin), the true Cross. Pieces of wood said to be 
part of the trTie Cross were frecjuei\tly kept in churches. 

5. Gloria Patri (Latin), glory be to the Father, etc. 

10. orisons, prayers. 

P. 28, 1. 7. host, the sacred wafer or biscuit used at the service of the 
mass. It is elevated, or raised in the air, at a certain part of the service. 
17. lauds, the early morning service. 

P. 29, i. 1, impregnated, Med. 

5. seapularies, cloaks. 

S. novices, nuns who remain for a short time in the convent before 
taking tho full vows which bind them to remain there for ever. 

9. cloister, convent. 

10. rosaries, rows of beads on '\vhich people count the number of 
prayers they repeat. 

19. white>stoled, Pressed in white. 

P. 30, I 26. sacristans, persons who take charge of the vestments 
and sacred vessels, etc., and^assist in the services of a church. 

P. 33, 1. 5. samit^, rich silk stuiV. 

21.,., subterranean, underground. 

, presentments, appearances. 

28. menials, servants. 

P. 34, 1. 8. elritch (cldrich), strange, weird. 

^38. gibbering,\ittering unintelligible sounds. 

P. 35, 1. 5. told his beads, counted the beads of his rosary, i.e. 
.:?iid his prayers. 

P. 36, 1. 6. congenial, agreeing in character. 

19, irksome, wearisome, annoying. 

-P. 37, i. 6. pavilion, tent. 

1 1. passant (French), pacing, stepping. A word used in heraldry. 

15, tiara, diadem, crown, 

16. emblem, sign. 

17. prompt, ready. 

18, curtai-axe, cutlas, a short heavy curved sw'ord. 

P 
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P. 38, 1, 7. Heatlaenesse, all the countries and rations which do 
not profess Christianity. 

30. lethargy, a heavy sleep from which a person cannot be roused. 
P^. 39, 1. 9. Despardieux (Old Fbekch), in heaven’s name i 

26. “En arriere” (French), back ! 

“En avant” (French), forward ! 

P, 40, 1. 10. Beau«s4ant, the banner borne by ^ the Khiglits 
Templars. 

18. necromancer, one who practises magic. 

27. popinjay, parrot, i.e. a dandy, a fop. 

29. Sepulchre, the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

P. 41, 1. 21. lelies, war-cries. 

P. 42, 1. L shalm, a sort of pipe. 

24. leech, doctor. 

P. 43, 1, 11. retinue, troop of servants. 

12. El HaMm (Arabic), the physician. 

17. scimitar, sword. 

21. some order taken, some arrangement made. 

P. 44, 1. 24. ironically, meaning the opposite of what is said. 

28. devoir (French), duty. A word specially used of the duty of 
knights. See Introduction, note 2, 

P. 45, 1. 2. ministry, services. 

18, disorder, illness. 

P. 46, 1. 24. pacific, peaceful, 

26. accommodation, convenience and^mfort. 

32. sagacious, wise, clever. 

P. 47, 1. 17. lineaments, features. 

28. this gear must be amended, these arrangements mupt be 
improved. 

29. evil fed, badly fed. 

P. 48, I 6. Ma ben Miriam (Arabic), Jesus, the'* Son of Mary. 

11. muezzin, an official who cries the hour of prayer for the 
Mahometans five times a day. 

minaret, tower of the Mosque. 

12. mosque, a Mahometan temple or place of worship. 

14. prejudice, injury. 

22. soliciting, asking for. 

29. transgressing, going out of, 

30. precincts, bounds, 
sagacity, cleverness. 

31. pennon, flag. 
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[De Fatix explain , <1 to Kenneth that it is contrary to the hiiufs orders 
for hbn to heep the hound. ] 

P, 49, L 8. Borderer, one living on the Borders between England 
and Scotland. 

13. carriage, behaviour. 

20. witnessed, observed. 

22. leadiag-staff, walking-stick. 

fool’s bauble, a short stick or wand having a head with asses’ 
ears carved at the end of it, and hung with little bells. The court 
jester, or fnnl, always carried such a ‘bauble.’ 

24. tasted of our bounty, received kindness from us (i.e. me, the 
king). 

25. presumption, over-confidence, 

26. piece of learned heathenesse, learned heathen, i.e. the doctor. 

P. 50, 1. 3, Council of the Crusade, the assembly of princes, who 
meet together to decide how to carry on the Crusade. 

9. grotto, cave. 

12. m4l4e {Fbbjtch), encounter, fight (of knights in a tourna- 
ment). See Introduction, note 2. 

in the way of proof of valour, by way of proving each 
other’s courage. 

14. errant knights, knights who wander about in search of 
adventures. 

25. tarried, waited. 

27. atabals, Moorish drums. 

28. letters of credence^, Jet ters explaining that the person who 
brings tliein may be trusted. 

51, 1. 5. I'Otixuu JUAB errors, give up hia mistaken religion. 

IJ. pagan, heathen. 

25. worthy were I, I should deserve, , 

26. make shipwreck of, ruin, 
weal, happiness, y)rosperity. 

29. upbraidingly, in a fault-finding way. 

31. lies at pledge, is at stake, runs a risk. 

P. 52, 1. 4. muiTain, plague. 

tambours, drums. 

22. propriety permitted, it seenied proper. 

23. layman, one wlio is not a priest. 

24. Mediciners, doctfins. 

31. minister to the convenience of, be useful to. 

P, 53* I 12. graced, honoured^ 

chwges of weight, important business, 
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P. 53^ L 13. esquire of the body, servant who*' gives personal 
attendance to a master, 

P. 54, 1. 2. mortified, vexed. 

9. Ulemat ( Arabic), priest. 

20. authoritatively, in the manner of a person accustomed to com- 
mand. 

24. sage, wise man. 

27. ocular, that can be seen by the eyes. 

P. 55, 1. 3. Azrael, the angel of death. 

8. astrolabe, a sort of map of the stars, by means ox wmcn tne 
astrologer made his calculations. Both Ei Hakim and the hermit 
were astrologerSi ie, persons who study the movements of the stars 
and planets, in order to foretell what is going to happen, 

9. oracle, that which utters wisdom, or good advice. 

12. Mecca, the birthplace of Alahomet. See Introduction, note 1, 

13. Moslemah, Moslem, ]\Tahometan. 

17. aromatic, sweet-smelling. 

18. distillation, liquid distilled or drawn off by a heating process 
from the coarser parts of a plant, etc. 

20. vassal, servant. 

27. ‘‘Benedictio Domini sit vobiscum” (Latin”), may the blessing 
of God be with you. 

P. 56, 1. 11. elixir, a magical drink which heals diseases or 
renews youth. 

27. Frangistan, the land of the Pranks, i.e. Europe. 8eo note on 
P. 7, 1. 13. 

[The ArchhUhop hears from De Vtiivx^ that Kenneth has uJ ready 
returned from his mission. ] 

P. 57, 1. 17, tenacious of Ms rank, holding fast to the privileges 
of his rank. 

28. subservience, slavish submission. 

P. 58, 1. 12. challenge, claim. 

30. scant of re’wenues, poor, having a scanty incoiEC. 

32. Lombards, Italians from Lombardy were the first bankers of 
Europe. 

P, 59, I. 27. potential, powerful. 

P. 60, 1. 10. regardless, not to be thought of. 

18. dissemblers, people who pretend, or put on aome. false 
appearance. 

26, conjured, appealed to. 

P, 61, 1. 3. St, Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland. 

6* St. George, the patron saint of Engiand. 

F. 62, 1. 4. confessional, part oi a church, generally an enclosed 
space, where the priest hears confession, 
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P. 62, 1, 10. Ijevy, number. 

24, enamoured of, in love with. 

P. 63, 1. 6. chamberlain, officer ■who waits on the king and 
announces visitors. 

deputation, two or more persons entrusted to bring im- 
portant message or request. 

25. fraternity, brotherhood, i.e. the Order of Templars. 

P. 64, 1. kO. dignitaries, dignified persons. 

P.. 66, 14. medicated, made like medicine. 

P. 67, L 3. infamy, disgrace. 

20. hills (^nd hows, soldiers armed with bills (axes) and bows. 

P. 68, 1. 6. visor, front part of a helmet, which covers the face. 
Here it means a mask. 

24. principalities, districts governed by a prince, small kingdoms. 

29. Zion. A hill of Jerusalem on which Solomon’s Temple stood. 

Here used for Jerusalem itself. 

33. You it may advantage, it may benefit you. 

P. 60, 1. 3. baton, staff of office. 

4. marquisate, district governed by a marquis. 

7. Assize of Jerusalem. The code of laws dra\vm up by Godfrey, 
the first Christian king of Jerusalem, for the government of 
Palestine. 

15. restitution, getting back. 

20. Impeach, bring an accusation against. 

25. which temple ? Conrad asks sarcastically whether the Grand 
]\I aster swears by the Temple or Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, or the Temple,^which lyas the dwelling place of his Order. 

P. 70, 1. 12. op'^lence, wealth. 

15. bane, poison,, i.e. disadvantage, ruin. 

26. behest, command. 

P. 72, i. 1. I wot, I know. 

P. 73, 1. 2S. ^soliloquy, words spoken to himself when a person is 
liluue. 

P. 74, 1. 4. ensign, banner. 

. P. 75, 1. 9. too little familiar with his own dignity, ’’not accustomed 
to tile dignified behaviour suitable to his rank. 

%Q. cultivating his regard, gaining his friendship. 

P. 76, 1. 19. Teutonic, German. 

23, Jerkins, coats. 

P. 77, 1. 5. peaks, lopg points at the end of a shoe. 

11. “ Spruchsprecher (G erman), speaker of sayings. 

15. doublet, close-fitting coat. 

24. ‘^goff-naxr” (German), ceurt fool. 
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P. 78, 1. 8. T 3 rougIit on the carpet, brought into thp conversation. 

10. epithet, title. 

13. “genista” (Latin), broom-plant; the badge worn by the 
Plantagenet family, 

22, Minnesingers,” German minstrels. See Introduction, note 2. 
“ joyeuse science ”= gaie science. See note on P. 13, 1. 29. 

27. master of the revels, person who arranges for the amusements 
of kings and princes. 

P. 79, 1. 2. cognisance, the coat of arms, or crest. 

8. passant. See note on P. 37, 1. 11. 

10. take precedence, go first (as a sign of higher rank): 

11. gainstander, one who opposes. 

19. generalissimo, commander-in-chief. 

32. Holy Roman Empire. The Empire of Rome was still supposed 
to extend o\’^r the greater part of Europe, though actually the 
emperor at this time (1189) had little authority except in Germany 
and Austria. 

P. 80, 1. 3. bandog, a mastiff, or large dog of any kind that needs 
to be chained. 

7. kalsar, emperor. 

12. affecting, pretending. 

15. usurpation, unlawful rule. 

P. 81, 1. 11. critical hour, time which forms a turning point in an 
illness, after which the patient becomes rapidly worse or bettex*. 

26. bezants, gold coins worth about 9s. 

P. 82, 1. 6. Melech Ric (Arabic), King Richard. 

24. inebriety, drunkenness. 

P. 83, 1. 22. equerries, officers who attend to the king’s horses.^ 

P, 84, 1. 33. retinue, followers. 

P. 85, 1. 13. wanted not, was not without. 

P. 86, 1. 4. dally, trifle. 

20. mass, the body of tbe man. 

21. military engine, a machine for casting atones, etc., ^formerly 
used in warfare.* 

26. supernatural, beyond the power of a human beigg. 

28. inauspiciously, unsuccessfully. 

P, 87, 1. 12. prompt, ready and intending. 

17. partisans, pikes, halberds— weapons consisting of a long 
handle and a pointed blade at the end. 

P. 88, 1. 3. broil, quarrel. 

8. A truce with, let there be an end to 

13. coil, disturbance. 
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P. 88, 1. ] 6. fpul indignity, abominable insult. 

26. tby broidered kerchief. Richard means the banner of Austria. 
P, 89, L 7. precedence. See note on P. 79, L 10. 

27. butt’s length, the ordinary distance marked out between 
hntt^ or target, and the person who is placed to aim at it. 

30. lists, barrier within which tournaments are held. See Intro- 
duction, note 2. 

32. injurious, insulting. 

P.'^ 9^, 1. 15. accommodation, agreement, making up of a quarrel. 
2^. tarriance, delay. 

32. boon, favour. 

P. 91, 1. 1. novice, man who is on the point of beizig knighted. 

P. 92, 1. 5. slips, leash or string by which a dog is held. 

9. Sathanas, devil (meaning the dog). 

10. conjure, drive away (an evil spirit). 

11. arblast, a steel crogs])ow, from which arrows were shot by 
means of a trigger. 

21. grounded, fixed on the ground, 

P. 93, 1. 9. puissance, pow'er and might. 

10. within my guard, within the limits I am set to guard or 
protect. 

28. genii, spirits. 

P. 94, L 1. hour! (Arabic), beautiful woman. 

5. Guenevra, the wife of King Arthur, the British king who main- 
tained the knights^of the Round Table. The dwarf gives this name 
to his wife out of vanity. 

' P. 97, 1. 17. indecorum, '^hnproi^cr behaviour. 

P. 98, 1. 4. furtively, secretly. 

In. wight, persom 

17. ocular, by means of the eyes. 

P. 99, 1. 14. disposed bedward, ready to go to bed. 

27. seduced, -led away, 

28. gainsay, eontradict. 

P. 100, 1. 5. minion, contemptible creature, 

10. detracting from, saying evil of. 

28. conjure, attract, cause to appear (as a magician calls up 
spirits). Cf, P. 92, 1. 10. 

F. 101, 1. 19. I have interest ... with, I can influence. 

25. unravel, describe fully. 

27. calendar, list of saints’ days, 

33. lured, enticed, caused to come by deceitful means, 
p. lOr 11. perdue (French) hidden. 
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P. 102, 1. 15. ensconced, concealed. 

19. malignity, wickedness. 

P. 103, 1. 27. trained, brought. 

P. 104, 1. 3. reck, care. 

8.^ dally, waste time in a foolish maimer. Cf. p. SG, L 4. 

P. 105, 1. 2. reverie, profound thought. 

[Sir Kenneth is found lamenting hy the Arabian physician, who f'rics 
to €07nfort him, and accepts from him the wounded dog, ivhhdi he hopes 
to he able to cure. The Hakim also informs him that Safrdjn is 
willing to make peace with Richard on condition of being allowed to 
marry Edith Planiagenet.] 

P. 106, 1. 3. plenitude, fulness. 

16. donative, gift. 

P. 107, 1. 5. devoted gloom, determined, settled sadness. 

P. 108, 1. 13. curtal-ase. See note on P. 37, 1. 1^. 

22. camiscia, dressing-gown. 

26. Saxon predecessor, Edmund Iionside, King of England. 
Ap. 23--NOV. 30, 1016. 

P. 109, 1. 21. abode, waited for. 

30. grace, mercy, forgiveness. 

P. 110, 1. 3. shrift, confession to a priest at the point of dcatli, 

4, absolution, forgiveness of sins pronounced by a priest after 
confession. 

29. armed In proof, in complete armour, which.. has been tried and 
found impenetrable. 

P. Ill, 1. 6. pregnant, excellent. 

16. lineage, family. 

25. the rolls of chivalry, the register or list of knights’ naine.s^. 

P. 113, 1. 7. ghostly father, a priest (to hear Jiis confessioi'j before 
he dies. ) 

17. provost, gaoler, olBcer appointed to carry out sentences of 
military law. 

21. mutilation, cutting off a limb or portion of tlve body. 

29. have speech with, should be allowed to speak to. 
holy man, a prie.st. 

P, 114, 1. 4. irks, vexes, 
sums, finishes, 

19. Galloway. A south-western county of vScotland. 
nag, a small horse. 

20. Irthlng, a small stream in Cumberland. 

21. I would ...I saw his youth bear such promise, I wish he 
were such a promising youth. 
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P. 114, 1. 3L ^descry, perceive, find out. 

IK 115, 1. 2. make a clean conscience, confess. 

4. mood is al^ated, passion (of anger) is over. 

P, 116, I. 5. cast of thonglits, way of thinking. 

12. poignant, sharp. 

13. specific, remedy. 

22, 23. cognisances (= badges), mottoes (= sayings), devices 
( =r ornaiiient^s or emblems), worn on a knight’s armour to dis- 
tingnish him when his face was covei-ed by the visor of his helmet. 
3?)! intelligence, understanding with each other, 

P. 117, 1. ^1, prudery, careful behaviour. 

17. mediation, power of reconciling people. 

P. 118, 1. 7. Iev4e (Prench), getting up in the morning and dresfl* 
ing— -of a queen or great person. 

9. supplied the deficiencies of, did what was left undone by. 

11. wenches, girls. 

12. attired, dressed. 

14. mediator, go-between. 

27. bedizened, dressed finely. 

29. carcanet, necklace or collar of jewels. 

P. 119, 1. 4. abused, misused, used in a wrong %7ay. 

13. dallying. See note on P. 86, line 4 

14. incensed, enraged, 

32. conjecture, guess. 

P. 120, 1. 3. truculent, terrible-looking. 

,6. plummets, weights. 

counterpoise, equal in weighl^. 
d'S. sirrah, follow. 

P. 121, L 21. cherub countenance, young, childish-looking face. 

P. 122, 1. 7. break a lance on the ... crest of, Le, fight with. 

20. bedeck, ornament. 

. 24, Go to, get along. 

25. your sphein, business with which you can meddle. 

P. 123, 1. 19. exculpate, make excuses for a fault. 

21. grace, fa\mur. 
rue!* i^epcnt. 

]^, 124, 1. 1. licenses, makes allowable. 

11. minion, favourite, lover. 

12. gibbet, gallows, 

1^. 126, 18. under the spal, closed up as if by a seal. 

seal of confession. Secrets learnt by priests at confession are 
considered* sacred and never to be?»repeated. 
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P. 125, 1. 20. divia^ed to, told. 

25. Bayard, a noble knight called Hhe fearless and blameless’ 
knight. He really lived in the lOth century, so that it is incorrect 
to make Richard refer to him. 

32. ^ macerated, tormented. 

P. 126, 1. 11. put my neck into the loop of a Carmelite’s girdle, 
put myself into the power of a Carmelite monk. 

27. tax, claim a reward from, 

P. 127, 1. 16, divan, council of Eastern princes. 

21. dervises, Eastern priests or prophets. 

26. bear himself, behave. 

33, obeisance, bending of the body in sign of respect. 

P. 128, 1. 3. Intelligences, spirits. 

17. attainted, injured, 

19. lists. See Introduction, note 2, 

21. m6l<Se, See Introduction, note 2. 

33. forfeited, lost on account of an offence. 

P. 129, I 2, the groat Creditor, t.e, God. 

5. intercessor, pleader. 

18. Talisman, an object which has magic power to heal diseases 
or avert misfortunes, etc. 

19. observe the... hour, notice the appearance of the heavens, 
which shews the right time. 

20. potency, powerful nature. 

24. caravan, large number of persons travelling together on 
camels. 

P. 130, 1. 1. moon, month. 

2. amulet, charm. 

11. tale, number. 

23. omen, sign. 

24. omitted ceremonial, the leaving out of a ceremony or rite. 

Saxon. Richard was an Angevin or Frenchman, and despised 

his English or Safon subjects. 

25. foregoes her purpose, gives up what she intended id do. 

29. truth is 'on the tongue of his servant, hia servant (ue. I wJjo^ 
speak) is speaking the truth. 

32. virtuous, powerful. 

P. 131, 1. 10. Frangistan. See Note on P. 66, 1. 27. 

17. Melech Elc, See note on P. 82, 1. 6. 

[Skkard then sends a message to the Duke ef Austria requiring Mm 
to restore the banner. But before it can be delivered the J^rmit 
enters and informs Richard that the Council have met and decided to 
replb/^e the banner. He prophesies Mchard^s early deaths rdates 
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the story oj- his own past life and the crime for lohich he is noio doing 
penance as a k^TmiL The Archbishop of Tyre then hegs' to he received 
with a message from the Gouncil,} 

P. 132, 1. 32, emissary, messenger. 

P. 133, 1. 1. brooked, endured. 

7. countenanced, encouraged. 

Ik vassal, one who holds land from a superior lord on condition 
of doing hiin ’service in time of war. 

31. ; ‘Vculpamea’’ (Lat,), my fault, i.e, it is my fault, I am to blame. 
P. 135, 1. 23. be snatched as a brand from the burning, escape 

from the consequences of remaining an infidel, Le. be converted to 
Christianity. 

26, is possessed . . . with the belief, believes firmly. 

29. matter of induction, the beginning which leads to some 
important change. 

P. 137, L 2. instances being circulatod, examples or anecdotes 
being told by one person after another. 

25. weal, welfare. 

32. tide, time. 

P. 138, 1. 6. redemption, rescue from slavery. 

7. in default, owing an apology, 

8. compensation, amends, 
n. atonement, apology. 

25. repents him, repents him.self, is sorry for. 

29. Patriarch, chief bishop. 

31. exculpated, cleared of .4)lame, 

33. aggression, in-jury. 

P. 139, 1. 5. amity> friendship. 

13r penitent, sinner who repents, and wishes to make amends. 

confessional. See note on P. 62, 1. 4. 

^2,3. ill to bese<^, not to be suitable for. 

28. enow^ enough, 
laud, praise. 

ol. precedence. vSee note on P. 79, 1. 10. 

P.^140, 1! 6. unvarnished, plain, straightforward. 

.10. mortified. See note on P. 54, 1. 2. 

15. paternoster (Lat. = Our Father), Lord’s Prayer. 

16. confessor, priest wjao regularly hears a person’s confession, 
enjoined, advised. 

23. precipitance, eagerness, haste. 

26 . unpaemedltated, not thougHl of beforehand. 
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P. 141, 1. 15. liege subjects, lawful subjects, bouud to obey their 
sovereign. 

33. Peter the Hermit. The preacher of the first Crusade. See 
Introduction, note i. 

142, 1. 5. expiry, end. 

[After the Council^ Conrad and the Grand Master talk about 
Bichard, and the Templar says that a Baracen who had plotted to 
assassinate Richard has been captured in the camp. He hints that he 
will give the assassin an opportunity of escape^ so that he may cmTy out 
his plan, ] 

24. bower-woman, lady-in-waiting. 

26. decoy, trick. 

31. venial, pardonable. 

33. uxorious, over-fond of his wife. 

P. 143, 1. 8. offending province, portion of a dominiou which hags' 
committed some offence against the sovereign. 

13. extenuated, made little of. 

25. martial law, law by which soldiers are judged in time of war, 
and which is more severe than ordinary law’. 

26. obduracy, sternness. 

P, 144, 1. 16. matrimonial, between husband and wife. 

23. female encounter, meeting with a lady. 

SO. reverence, curtsey. 

33. communicate Ms pleasure, say what ho wished to say. 

P. 145, 1. 12. sable, black. 

21. faulted, committed a fault. 

P, 146, 1. 6. tetebiness, bad temper. 

18 love-gear, behaviour of lovers. 

20. it skills not, it is no use. 

28. Soldans. See note on P. 10, 1, 31. 

31. Soldanrie, the rule of a Soldan, 

P. 147, 1. 8. in fair fashion, politely. 

23. equerry. See note on P. 83, 1. 22. 

28. Nubian, negro. 

P. 148, I 13. prostrated himself, bowled to the gfound 
28. we make noble account of thoe, we think Jiighly of thee, 

SO. requital of, return for. 

P. 149, 1. 2. the Iiord of Speech ...palace, he is dumb. 

4. ivory walls of Ms palace, his teeti^ 

<3, missive, letter. 

17. symmetry, good proportions. 
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P. 149, L 24. Shutilated, deprived by cutting, 

P. 150, 1. ,3. nicety of address, delicate skill. 

[Some letters from England art brought to the King^ who becomes 
absorbed in reading them.l 

23. pavesse, shield. 

2fi. device. See note on P. 110, 1. 22. 

P. 151, L S. marabout, a Mahometan who devotes himself to a 
religious life. 

7. santon, an Eastern priest who lives in some\vliat the same way 
as the Christian hermits. 

14. professed buffoon, one whose business or profession it is to be 
a jester. 

15. writlien, twisted. 

16. a crazed ima^ation, i.e. a crazy person. 

22. behests, commaiids. 

24. vagaries, wandering changes. 

33. crave, desire. 

P, 152, 1, 3. a good Christian and drink wine. The Mahomedaiis 
were forbidden ])y their religion to drink wine. See note on P. 13, 
1 . 22 . 

8. flagon, bottle. 

11. “Allah kerim !” (Arabic), God is merciful. 

13. potation, heavy drink. 

15. knaves, servants. 

33. burnished, polished, made bright. 

P. 153, 1. 3. esplanade, “pen ^Mae. 

10. couched, laid" down. 

16. Ethiopian, African. 

24. poniard. See note on P. 2, L 1. 

28. enthusiast, person devoted to a cause. 

30. fanatical, 'due to excessive religious enthusiasin. 

32, Chai'egite,’' member of a fanatical sect of INlahomedans who 
were ready to lose their lives for the sake of advancing their religion 
sn 'killing its enemies. 

P. 154. 1. 6, assassin, murderer. 

8? “ Allah ackbar ! ” (Arabic), God is victorious. 

16. carrion, dead body. 

17. swart, black. 

21. venom, poison. 

25. prevailing with, overcoming. 

32. eippstulations, remonstramies. 
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P. 155, 1. 3. intermitted, left off. 

12. hart, stag. 

25. wine-swilling, wine-drinking. 

Ff 150, 1. 6. expounder, explainer. 

11. proper to, that belongs to. 

his melancholy condition, i.e, his dumbness. 

22. writing-tools, something to write with. 

P. 156, 1. 33. he may be made manifest in his iniquity, his wicked- 
ness may be brought to light. 

P. 157, L 5. muster, review. 

6. expiate, make amends for. 

9. formal regard, ceremonious respect. 

11. expurgation, eleariug from guilt, 

16. juggling, tricli playing, 
palter with, deceive. 

28. guerdon, reward. Specially used of a knight’s reward for his 
services to his lady. See Introduction, note 2. 

29. devoir. See note on P, 44, 1. 28. 

P. 158, 1. 1. language of chivalry, expressions specially used in 
referring to the customs of knights. 

5. linguists, persons who understand foreign languages. 

9. scroll, writing. 

15. relish with, please. 

lease of the . . . neck, life, permission to live. 

[The next morning the Hahini the camp with Ms trahf of 

camels and servants, accompanied by Sir Kenneth, whom he attempts 
to comfort, hut in vain,] 

P, 160. 1. 14. woodsman, sportsman, person who understands every 
thing connected with forests and the chase. 

21. disc, round face. 

24. minaret, muesslns, mosque. See note on p. 48, 1. 1 1. 

32. Mecca. See Introduction, note 1. 

33. ablutiohs, washings, 

P. 161, 1. 2, ejaculations, utterances (of prayer), 

28. augur, judge what to expect. 

32. scouts, messengers sent forward in war time to discover and 
report on the movements of an enemy, 

P. 162, L 6. panoply, armour, 

17. whose vow ...faith. The Templars did not consider them- 
selves obliged to keep faith with the Mahometans. 

18. Islam, the true faith, ♦.«. of Mahomet. 
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P. 163, 1. 2. ^he Crescent, the symbol of the Turks, or of Mahome- 
tans in general, as the Gross is the symbol of Christians. 

24. mettle, spirit ; put ... to its mettle, excite to do its utmost. 

25. velocity, speed. 

P. 164, L 4. portentous, extraordinary. 

7. hand gallop, slow and easy gallop. 

8. even, ;^ithout excitement. 

9. descant, talk, 
it), coursers, horses. 

20. propcJT for, suited to. 

[The Ilahim gives Kenneth a drug which causes him to sleep 
heavily,] 

P. 165, 1. 8. cassock, coat. 

9. chamois, levather made of chamois skin, 
il. been canopied by, had for a roof or canopy. 

20. dormitory, sleeping place. 

24. sherbet, an Eastern cooling drink made of fruit juices and 
water with various flavours. 

26. narcotic, sleeping draught. 

P, 166, 1. 2. napkins, towels. 

6. emir. See note on P. 4, 1. 16. 

P. 167, I 16. observance, observation. 

23. eaten salt together. To take a meal together is considered 
by the Eastern nations to be a pledge of future friendship and 
hospitality. 

24. contumely, ilisgrace. 

26. vestments, clothes. 

27. sumpter-camels, camels which carry the luggage. 

31. don, put on. 

P. 168, 1. 4. ^the holy Prophet. See note on P. 6, 1. 7. 

6. alien to, contrary to. 

24. requital, return for kindness. 

' P. 109, 1. G. wooden falchion. Professional jesters or actors often 
carried wooden sword or dagger with w’hich they played tricks on 
th-c other actors, somewhat in tiae same way as a clown. 

G. royalty, royal person, i,e, the queen, 

15. superstitious, due to foolish beliefs. 

18. piece of frailty, weak person. 

19. bespeaks, shows to be, 

22. port and . . . mien, behaviour, manner. 

30. Kifaba, the Mahometan temple at Mecca. 
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P. 170, 1. 3. Giaour, infidel, i.e. a Christian. A I'urkish word. 

31. tent, keep open with a Unt^ or roll of lint shaped like 
tent. 

P. 171, 1. 2. sued, hoped and begged. 

7. are poniards to me, pierce me to the heart. 

17. meteoric, coming occasionally, like a meteor or shooting star. 
19. stood’st fair in reputation, wert well thought of. 

30. couched lance at, fought with. 

32. perilling the chance, putting in danger. 

P. 172, 1. 29. varlet, page. 

P. 173, 1. 5. hrother-in-arms, closest friend among your soldier 
comrades. 

21. vassaL See note onP. 133, 1. 11. 

27. equipped, furnished. 

28. unsearchable, that cannot be found out. 

P. 174, 1. 5. peers, nobles. 

15. amity. See note on P. 139, 1. 5. 

protocol, document or paper concerning the proceedings, 
signed by all the powers for the ordering of the ceremony. 

17. vassalage, the state of being vassals or inferiors. 

19. morion, helmet or steel cap without a visor [introduced into 
England about the 16th century] often surmounted by a crest. 

23. tunic, coat. 

25. hose, leggings. 

slashed, with slashes or openings showing a sccoiul coloured 
garment beneath the top one, of a lifierent colour. 

27. wood-craft, hunting. 

10. Gallic chivalry, French horsemen. 

anticipated, prevented. 

14. fraternal, brotherly. 

20. misproud, proud in a wrong manner. 

amphibious, belonging to two species, livifig a c?^)ub]e iite, 
ie. as a priest and a soldier. 

caitiff, lit captive. Here used as a term of contempt :ukI ^ 
fellow. 

P. 176, 1. 9. wizards, men who discover secrets or periorm 
wonders by means of magic, 

20. caracoled, pranced, wheeled about. 

24. baton. See note on P. 69, 1. 3. 
predominancy, authority. 

26. humour, changeable temper 

28, within his hen, near enough to be recognised by him. 
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P. 176, L SL Stradiots, Horsemen from Dalmatia in the Bommioii 
of Venice, who w^ere xiut by the Venetians under the command of 
Coiirade. 

P. 177, 1. S. quarry, animal pursued by liuncsiaen — usually said of 
a stag. 

10. stag of ten tines, a large, valuable stag. Tines are tim points 
o^4:hc stag’s antlers which become more numerous as the animal gets 
older Therefore a "stag of ten tines’ means a full-grown stag. 

^ impeach. See note on P. 69, 1. '20. 

P. 17S, 1. 2o. take some order. See note on P. 4:1, L 21. 

27. Besmirched, soiled. 

[The Goiincil is then held^ and Richard ojfers single co^nhiU to Co7i~ 
7xide, who rejnses to fujht him^ hut declares himsdj rtady to maintain 
his innocence against any other champion who may stand for Jllchard. 
It is finally decided that the combat shoidd take ylact on the fifth day 
from thence, a]id that Saladin shoidd he asked to grant a neutral 
ground on which the trial may he fought,] 

P. 179, 1. 6. canst well of, hast a good knowledge of. 

6. wood-craft, the rules of hunting and the chase, 

7. started thy game, made the animal who is to be pursued by the 
hunters start forward ready for the pursuit. 

S. brought him to bay, brought the hunted animal to a desperate 
state so that it turned I’ound to face its pursuers. 

9. at force, with a violent stroke. 

11. respects, ednsiderations. 

14. deed of chivalry, feat of arms, tournament. 

P. ISO, 1. ^5. abortive, ^Vnich e*ided before it was begun. 

11. genuflection, bending of the kuee. 

17. taciturn, silOnt. 

P. ISl, 1. 5. I stand discovered, I am found out. 

11. misinterpret, explain wrongly. 

22. enhancement, making more of, aggravation. 

29. ui^e an hddress, insist upon speaking. 

33. servile habit, dress of a slave. 

P. 182, 1. 11. presence-chamber, room in which persons are pre- 
sented or introduced to a sovereign. 

21. so you will bear me out, if you will make excuses for me. 

23. debonair, polite. 

F. 1 83, 1. 23. aromatic. See note on P. 55, line 17. 

F. 184,1. 24. mortification, disappjointment and vexation. 

V, 185, 1. 6. deprecating, begging to be delivered from. 

19. have done penance, have been punished, 

o 
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P. 185, L 33. Irony, a way of speaking showing that the opposite 
is meant of what is said. 

P. 186, 1. 8. jongleur, juggler. Person who performs conjuring 
tricks. 

S. ^eft, skilful. 

transmutation, change of one thing or jjerson into the form of 
another. 

29. renegade, one Arho denies his faith. 

P. 187, 1. 3. extricated himself, escaped. 

[0?t retmming to the hinged tent^ Neinlle and Kenneth find the minstrel 
Blondel has arrived^ and an ecening is spent in listening to his songs. 
After this Richard ash Edith what, answer he is to send to Saladin^ 
and she replies in the same way as she had spohen to Kenneih.l 

24. manifesto, declaration. 

26. modified, weakly expressed. 

27. defection, forsaking, abandonment. 

28. inordinate, excessive. 

arbitrary domination, tyrannical rule, uncontrolled authority. 

P, ISS, 1. 2. foibles, small faults. 

3. galling, bitter, 

8. el Hadgi (Arabic), the pilgrim. 

10. negotiations, business of making treaties or arrangements 
between sovereigns. 

12. safe-conduct, permission to travel without being attacked, 
through an enemy’s country. 

14. guarantee, pledge, 

17. godfathers, persons who spo1*e for 5*1^3 innocence in the trial. 

23. champion, one who fights on behalf of another. 

31. lists. See Introduction, note 2. 

P. 189, 1. 14, nuptials, Avedding-day. 

15. litter, couch carried on men’s shoulders in which ladies 
travelled, 

20. escort, attendants Avho accompany an important i^rson for 
the sake of protection or other service. 

24. the Pagan, i.e. Saladin. 

P, 190, L 5. station, halting-place. 

P. 191, 1. 5. manoeuvre, movement, or change of poHition,^of 
troops. 

22. volleys, flight of a number [of arrows, etc.,] sent off at the same 
time. 

27. scum, wretches. 

P. 192, 1. 7. phalanx, band of soldiers moving in close order, 

15. dissipate, clear ofl. 
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P. 192, 1. 20, Georgian and Circassian, from Georgia and Circassia, 
[districts near the Caucasus JSiountains], 

P. 103, 1. 5, inestiinable, whose price is so great that it cannot 
bfe reckoned. 

7. signet, seal. 

9. canjiar, dagger. 

5l. Axate, Arabia. 

P, 194, i. 10. Mecca. See Introduction, note ]. 

1^, may Allah prohibit, may God forbid. 

P, J95, 1, 2. symmetry, line pi-oport ions. 

7. brand, sword. 

14. mace, giad’. 

P. 106, 1. 13. scimitar, sword. 

3i. right perilous v/ere it, it would be daiigcrous 
S3, sleight, cunning. 

ehe out, make more of. 

P. 197, 1. 3. leech. See note on P. 42, 1. 24. 

IG. intercession, entreaty. 

18. artifice, cunning. 

20. discoloured, stained. 

P. 198, 1. 7. explicit, in exact w’ords. 

27. articles of combat, regulations about the fight. 

28. protocol. See note on P. 174, 1. 15. 

P. 199, 1. 2. godfather. See note on P. 188, 1. 17. 

11. art better skilled in^ast a^bettcr knowledge of. 

15. gear, business. 

21. erst, formerly. 

did him that office, i.e. acted as nis confessor. 

26. devoir. See note on P. 44, 1. 28. 

33. ghittem^liite, small harp. 

P. 200, i. 26. "feigned, put on. 

P. 201, 1. 1. unbolting, taking oflf. 

10. to boot., into the bax’gain. 

22. grace, liivout. 

lA 202, 1. 3. her stars had decreed, it was her fate. 

P. 203, l! 4. sonorous, loud sounding, 

6. muezzins. See n<>te on P. 48, 1. 11. 

12. prostrated themselves, threw themselves on their faces, 

10. seraglio, palace. 

26. sponsors x: godfathers. See note on P. 188, 1. 17. 
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P. 204, 1. 1. valiant and reverend. Both these^'expressions are 
suitable to the soldier monk. 

25. stanchions, bars of a window. 

30^ part, depart, 

P. 205, 1. 3. anon, presently. 

15. frailties, sins. 

17. absolution. See note on P. 110, 1. 4. 

20. unconfessed, without making confession. 

21. sacrament, holy ceremony. 

24. confess thee in thy helmet, make confession jin.^ before you 
die without having time to take off your helmet. 

26. augurs iU, gives signs of ill success. 

29. spectre, ghost. 

betokens, is a sign of. 

31. tilt-yard, tilting yard where knights ride and thrust with w 
lance. 

33. accoutred, dressed in armour. 

P. 206, 1. 3. What morning is without ? IVhat sort of day is it ? 

12. communicated itself to, began to be felt by. 

13. craven, coward. 

14. faintness, weakness. 

22. visors. See note on P. 68, I 6. 

27. ominous, threatening. 

28. despondence, loss of courage, 

32. challenger, one who accuses his*^ppuncnt of guilt, i,e. Sir 
Kenneth. 

33. respective, belonging to each. 

P, 207, 1. 1. avouched, declared. 

2. Evangelists, Gospels. 

11. courser, hojse. 

12. caracoles. See note on P. 176, 1. 20. 

18. do me, do. 

24, herald -at -arms, one who proclaims the order of the 
ceremony, 

26.. champion. See note on P. 188, 1. 23. 

29. esquires, attendants who wait on knights. See Introduc- 
tion, note 2. 

P. 208, 1. 2. couched. See note on ?. 3, 1. 23. 

2, visor. See note on P. 68, 1. 6, 

14. Imightly, like a skilful knight. 

17. gauntlet, the knight’s glove, ue, bis hand. 
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P. 20S, 1. 21. corseletj piece of armour worn on tlie front of the 
body. 

25. truncheon, shaft, 

F. 209, 1. 11. AsraeL See note on P. 55, L 3. 

22. recover, cure. 

P. 210, 1. 14. "bower, delightful place, abode of beauty, 

18. timbrsls, small drums, 

28. Unarm him, lake off his armour, 
mistresses, ladies. 

P. 211, 1. 1. assiduity, eagerness to please, 

4. gorget, armour for the neck. 

6. casque, helmet. 

10. gallants, noble gentlemen. 

11. present the face Oi, look like, 

24. thought foul scorn, thought it shameful. 

27. confidants, those who knew the secret. 

P. 212, I. 1. brooked not. See note on P. 1S3, 1. 1. 

11. mandate, decree, command. 

15. read, found out. 

21. St. Ninian, a famous Scotch hermit and saint. 

23. hostages, persons detained by the government of one country 
as a pledge for the peaceable conduct of, or performance of certain 
conditions by, another sovereign. 

P. 213, 1. 1. commodity of old iron, piece of iron. 

11. wind of prophecy hath chopped about, i.e, the prophet is fore- 
telling something diflerenn. 

1^. lest your bonds be made strong, Le. lest you get into trouble 
from which you caihiot escape. 

f7. read in the stars, found out from observation of the heavens. 

22. revolutions, changes, movements. 

23. firmament, sky. 

25. interpreter, explainer of mysteries, 

P. 214, 1. 17. sable. See note on P. 145, 1. 12. 

22. horoscqjpG, a sort of map or plan of the position of the 
heavenly bodies (£>tai’s, planets, etc.) at the moment of a person’s 
bn*th, from which it was thought the events of his life might be 
foretold. 

23. scroll, a writing giving an explanation of the horoscope. 

32. comljination, the position of the stars, 

V, 215*, 1. 2. fanatic. S«e note on P. 153, 1. 30. 

2. star-gazer, one wlio examiiies the stars in order to foretell the 
future. 
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P. 216, 1. 10. ‘‘Accipe hoc” (Latin), take this 
26. fanfare, blast, flourish. 

P, 216, 1. 11. pledged, drunk the health of. 

23j. goblet, cup. 

P. 217, 1. 12. vouched, borne witness to. 

16. Maronites, a sect of Eastern Christians who lived on Monnt 
Lebanon. 

19. polluted, brought infection (of crime) into. 

19. poniarded, stabbed. 

20. accomplice, one who helps another in a crime or 5 >lot. 

P. 218, 1. 10. confess and absolve, hear confession and pronounce 
absolution. See note on P. 110, 1. 4. 

26. bore a different aspect, looked like something different. 

32. incurring the brand of inhospitality, being put to shame 
because I was inhospitable. See note on P. 167, 1. 23. 

P. 219, 1. 7. obliterated, wiped out. 

24. attributed, described as belonging to. 

29. ring of chivalry, group of knights. 

P. 220, 1. 2. laydown my gauntlet, ofler to fight in single combat. 
See Introduction, note 2. 

15. grinded, sharpened. 

P. 221, 1. 8. espoused, married. 

13. bequeathed, left by wiiL 
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